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PREFACE 



This book is, intended to supplement the study of the 
principles of Rhetoric by a systematic analysis of several 
pieces of modern English prose. • It may be used in con- 
nection with any standard text-book on Rhetoric, but is 
specially designed to follow Professor Carpenter's Exercises 
in Rhetoric and English Composition (Macmillan), the ter- 
minology of which has, to some extent, been adopted, and 
to which many references have been made. The present 
volume furnishes a basis for the work which frequently 
comes in the second half of the Freshman year in college, 
and is introductory to the detailed study of the methods of 
composition which is often: '-suarried^^On Ui ^ t^e^ 'Sd'phomore 
year; but it may also be usedjuH ;^iihppls:2ftid academies, 
especially by such students as do *ndl- purpose* to pursue a 
college course. ! ::-/!.- ^^ : 

The essays have been carefufly* cliosen with the following 
ends in view : ( i ) that they should, so far as possible, be 
complete essays or chapters, not mere selections; (2) that 
they should be good literature; (3) that they should be 
modem pieces, interesting to the student, and suitable as 
models. In the selection I have excluded fiction and poetry ; 
and have arranged the pieces in the order of complexity 
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and, when possible, of contrast, and have presented them 
with only such changes as uniformity in the use of quotation 
marks and italics demanded. 

In annotating the selections, I have placed at the bottom 
of the page whatever information has seemed to me neces- 
sary to a clear understanding of the text. The method of 
study is indicated in the notes at the end of the volume. 
There are two complete sets of these. The notes on 
structure are by far the more important, and I have treated 
them with much fulness. My aim has been to suggest 
general principles, and to allow the student to carry out the 
work of analysis for himself. P^or the sake of a more com- 
plete treatment of the subject, the suggestions for the study 
of structure and style and the lists of references have been 

added. 

W. T. B. 

CoLUMiiiA University, 
March 21, 1896. 
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After many years of experiment in adapting the older 
system of rhetorical training to the changed circumstances 
of modem American life, the main principles underiying the 
study of Rhetoric and English composition in schools and 
colleges seem at last to be fairiy determined and accepted. 
These principles concern the place of the study of composi- 
tion in our system of education and the method by which 
it is to be conducted. English composition, we are agreed, 
is a study which must begin eariy in the course of a child's 
training, in the form of simple grammatical instruction and 
of practice in writing; the development of the power of 
expression must be regarded as of primary importance; the 
pupil must not be crammed with knowledge in the form 
of rules and exceptions, but rather led gently though firmly, 
by divers ways and means, to acquire (perhaps without know- 
ing how he has acquired it) the power of expressing himself 
simply and clearly, in accordance with the accepted con- 
ventions of grammar and idiom. This accordance with the 
accepted conventions of grammar and idiom — correctness — 
is the main aim of secondary school instruction in composition. 

In the last years of high school or the first years of col- 
lege work, the student has before him a harder task. He 
must begin a more serious and philosophic study of Rhetoric 

ix 



so far as a definite theory exists in regard to it, and training 
himself, by reading and practice, in the appreciation of liter- 
ature and in the power of producing sound, sensible, and, 
indeed, beautiful compositions of his own, so far as his genius 
or his ambition may permit him. The first step in this more 
serious and philosophic study of the art of Rhetoric is the 
examination and analysis of the more important theories in 
regard to English prose — the principles relating to the choice 
and use of words and to the chief types of the English sen- 
tence and the English paragraph. This ground is covered 
by the ordinary text-book of Rhetoric, and this study, dry 
though it must always be, supplies even the listless student 
with knowledge which he will appreciate the value of in 
later life, and a training which is an important part of his 
early education. 

The ordinary text-book in Rhetoric, however, which may 
be mastered in a single term or a single year, leaves the 
student only at the threshold of the subject. He is familiar 
with the conventions of a rhetorical system ; but he has still 
to test his system, to convince himself that such conventions 
are really important, really fundamental. It is at this stage 
that the study of Rhetoric may well change its point of 
view, taking the form of a careful analysis of the essential 
characteristics of typical passages of l^nglish prose. Here 
the student may profit doubly — by the results of his rhetor- 
ical analysis, and, probably the larger gain, by familiarity 
with good prose and by conscious or unconscious imitation 
of its best (qualities. 
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From such an analysis of so-called " models " of prose 
two advantages may be derived — an increased knowledge 
and appreciation of structure, and an increased knowledge 
and appreciation of style. Of these the former is the more 
important. Indeed, the appreciation of order in the ex- 
pression of thought, and the power of expressing thought 
in an orderly fashion, is not only the chief lesson that 
Rhetoric can teach, but one of the greatest lessons that the 
college student can learn. Discipline of thought, order of 
thought — that is the fundamental point in any education. 
The study of structure is, moreover, especially important for 
young students of composition, because modem notions of 
literature and of style have tended too much to obscure 
the somewhat prosaic truth that a sensible writer usually 
strives above all else to present certain ideas in a clear and 
effective manner, and that this aim makes him careful to 
choose, in the arrangement and presentation of his thoughts, 
a certain method, by close attention to which a reader 
will profit. Far from profiting, however, by the close follow- 
ing of an author's line of thought, the boy of to-day is too 
apt to assume that a writer has no method, no line of 
thought. As a preventive of this current fallacy, no practice 
can be more strongly recommended than the study of what 
I like to call "structure^* 

Style is obviously a less tangible thing than structure and, 
unless from simple points of view, perhaps too subtle and 
elusive a quality for the young student to submit to much 
analysis. Here the teacher may easily go too far, with the 
effect of encouraging a habit of over-analysis or of extreme 



to defer a.ny detailed treatment of style as one of the fine 
arts to the later years of college work. Such simple exercises 
as are indicated in the following pages may, however, be 
carried on with i)rofit to the pupil, and without fear of injury. 
He will learn to feel that there is something more in style 
than mere " mechanology," something more than mechanical 
adjustments of word to word and phrase to phrase. He Hill 
recognize those elements of style which are most akin to 
music — the balance, rhythm, and harmony which give liter- 
ature much of its beauty, and which one must learn as a boy 
to appreciate if he would treasure it throughout his life as a 
source of enjoyment and stimulus. 

G. R. C.iRPLNTLR. 
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Born i8i8. Died 1894 
THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA 

[The following selection is taken from Chapter XXXVI. of 
the History of England from the FaU of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada^ written between the years 1856 and 
1869. The text is that of the first edition. 

Though the passage here printed appears without abridg- 
ment, much of the narrative preceding and following the 
account of the battle in the Channel and off Calais, is of neces- 
sity omitted. The extract, however, is in itself so complete that 
little introduction is necessary. What precedes deals with the 
preparations of the English to receive the Armada, the uncer- 
tainty and alarm in the countr}', the vacillating policy of the 
Queen, and the constancy of the admirals in the face of a 
policy which allowed a comparatively small number of small 
ships to take the sea ill-supplied with food, and with sailors half- 
starved, against a force double their strength. What follows 
takes up the niggardly treatment which the sailors and even the 
admirals received on their return from the chase of the Armada ; 
and the chapter closes with a long and detailed account of 
the sufferings of the Spanish in the autumn voyage round the 
rocky headlands of Scotland, in which no less than seventy 
vessels and twenty thousand lives were lost.] 

I. Meanwhile, the slow, lingering, long expected 
Armada was at last really approaehing. Lisbon 
through the spring months had been a scene of 
extraordinary confusion. Three nations, Spanish, 
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lans,. Castilians, were divided into squadrons, imper- 

5 fectly understanding each other, and separated by- 
hereditary feuds. The hidalgos from Valladolid and 
Burgos, ardent and enthusiastic vokinteers, lay in 
their tents surrounded by their servants. Portuguese 
and Castilian peasants, not so enthusiastic, and im- 

10 pressed from their farms to serve, were kept in gangs 
under guard, lest they should run away. Six differ- 
ent languages were spoken among Philip's own free 
subjects, and besides these, there was a motley com- 
pany from every corner of the known world — galley 

15 slaves from Constantinople and Algiers, Jesuits from 
Rheims, exiled priests, Irish and English, gathering 
like ravens to the spoil of the heretics. Lord Bal- 
tinglass was there from the Wicklow hills ; Lord 
Maxwell, turned now into Earl of Morton, from the 

20 Scotch borders ; Caley O'Connor, a distinguished 
"murderer," ''who could speak nothing but his own 
tongue ; " and Maurice Fitzgerald,^ dreaming of the 
Desmond coronet ; with manv a vounir Scotch and 
English gentleman besides, who had listened too 

25 ardently to the preaching of Campian and Holt. 
The faithful of all countries had rushed together, 
as at the call of an archangel, to take part in the 
great battle for the cause of God and the Church. 

^ S>jn uf >ir lames l-il/gcralJ, who was killed in the woods o( Mal- 
low. — J-rL u.i'c. 
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11. Among these elements Medina Sidonia ^ kept 
such order as he could, his chief difficulty 
being to prevent Spaniards and Portuguese 
from breaking each other*s heads upon the quays. 
At length the weary preparations were completed; 5 
the galleons were equipped for sea, the stores laid 
in, the soldiers, sailors, and volunteers all embarked. 
On the fleet itself the treasures of the Indian mines 
had for three years been freely lavished. In the 
six squadrons there were sixty-five large ships ; the 10 
smallest of them was of seven hundred tons; seven 
were over a thousand, and the largest, La Regazona, 
an Italian, was thirteen hundred. They were all 
*' built high like castles," their upper works musket 
proof, their main timbers " four and five feet thick," 15 
of a strength it was fondly supposed which no 
English cannon could pierce. As a symbol of the 
service on which they were going, and to se- 
cure the guardianship of Heaven, they had been 
baptized after the celestial hierarchy. The names 20 
on* both sides, either by accident or purpose, cor- 
responded to the character of the struggle; the St. 
Matthew, the St. Philip, the St. James, the St. John, 
the St. Martin, and the Lady of the Rosary, were 
coming to encounter the Victory, the Revenge, 25 
the Dreadnought, the Bear, the Lion, and the 
Bull : dreams were ranged against realities, fic- 
tion against fact, and imaginary supernatural pat- 

^ The Duke of Medina Sidonia was commander-in-chief of the 
expedition. 
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ronage against mere human courage, strength, and 
determination.^ 

III. Next to the galleons, were four galleasses, 
gigantic galleys, carrying each of them fifty guns, 

^ four hundred and fifty soldiers and sailors, and 
rowed by three hundred slaves. In addition to 
these, were four large galleys, fifty-sLx armed mer- 
chant vessels, the best that Spain possessed, and 
twenty caravels or pinnaces attached to the larger 

. ships," 

IV. Thi- fighting; ficot, or Armada proper, thus 
i"i insist I'll ol ;i hundred and twentv-iiine vessels, 
sevmi ol ihi'iu hirgor than the Triumph, and the 
sniulli-si ol tlie sixty-live galloons of larger tonnage 

^ lli.in llu- fuu-st slup in the English navy, except 
\W tiv.-' wliioh li.ui heoii I.i>t added to it. The 
;ig;;ri\!;.iU' ol iMunoii was two thousand four hundred 
.lud ihiilv. TIk'v wore brass and iron of various 
si.-i-s, llu- \\\\\-^\ ih.il iho Spanish foundries could 

' I'Hidiirv' riu- wi'i^hi of metal which they were 
,il'li' lo lliiow i-\.-(.-i-di'd enormoii^lv the power of 
itio l'"u_-li-li l'io,uUiilt-s. Ill compensation, however, 
.nil! iii.iNiii;: \i|' lorlunaiclv tor the imperfect pro- 
vision .Ul>>uodH I'ii.-.iivih. the supply of cartridges 

; w.is sinmil.ulv sm.dl ^ Thi.- Kin^ probably calcu- 

" I ,...-,- ilii> ,'l.s>-rvAii,'n lo Mv. >l.'■,lc^■.— F'.i,di. 
'" X\\t \\\ Kiii.'');li mi.llhrVWi.'d- .'I eight hundted Ions, the Beat 
011.1 llic l'li;.U'illi 1i>iiits i.f miir Imii.tte.-. and ihe Triumph of a thou- 
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lated that a single action would decide the struggle, 
and it amounted to but fifty rounds for each gun. 

V. The store of provisions was enormous. It was 
intended for the army after it landed in England, 
and was sufficient to feed forty thousand men for 5 
six months. The powder and lead for small arms 
was also infinite. The complement of sailors was 
moderate considering the size and the number of 
the ships — all told they amounted to no more than 
eight thousand. The disposable space was proba- 10 
bly required for the land force which was going to 
Parma's ^ assistance. Of soldiers, Castilian and Por- 
tuguese, there were nineteen thousand ; of gentlemen 
volunteers a thousand ; six hundred priests, servants, 
strangers, and miscellaneous officers ; and two thou- 15 
sand men besides, of not sufficient importance to be 
described particularly in the Spanish records, consist- 
ing of Turks, Jews, Algerines, or heretic Dutchmen, 
who rowed as slaves in the galleys and galleasses.^ 

culebrinas y las 934 de hierro colado . . . para la dicha artilleria se 
Uevan 123,790 balas." — Legajos De Guerra, 221 : MSS. Simancas, — 
Fronde. 

[Translation: "These vessels were armed with 2431 pieces of 
artillery, 1497 ^^ bronze of all calibres and among them many guns 
and demi-culverins and 934 of cast iron. . . . For this artillery were 
carried 123,790 cannon balls."] 

' The Prince of Parma lay, with the land forces of the Spanish, at 
Dunkirk, in extreme northeastern France, waiting till the fleet should 
have cleared the Channel before crossing to England. 

^ Much has been said of the bolts and shackles found in some of 
the ships that were taken. It has been assumed that they were in- 
tended for English heretics; in point of fact they were no more than 
part of the ordinary furniture of all vessels canying slaves. — Froude. 



5 ions. Martinez de Recalde, Governor of Galicia and 
Vice-Admiral, was said to be the best seaman that 
Spain possessed next to Santa Cruz. Pedro de 
Valdez, general of the squadron of Andalusia, had 
commanded the Spanish fleet on the coast of H ol- 
io land, when Don John was in the Netherlands, 
and knew the English Channel well. Miguel de 
Oquendo, who had the squadron of Guipiscoa, was 
a Spanish Philip Sidney, a young chivalrous noble- 
man of distinguished promise, who, a month before 
15 the fleet sailed, had obtained from the King a 
reluctant permission to take part in the expedition. 
Among the other names of interest in the list of 
officers was that of Hugh de Monqada, chief of 
the galleasses, made remarkable by the fate which 
20 overtook him ; that of Diego de Pimentel, afterwards 
Viceroy of Mexico ; and more ])articularly that of 
the brilliant Don Alonzo da Lcyva, who commanded 
the land forces. Born of a family who had for 
several generations boon the terrcM* of the Mediter- 
25 ranoan corsairs, Don Alonzo had won his spurs as a 
boy in the last revolt of the Moors. Afterwards he 
had himself formed and led a company of Spanish 
lancers, who fought at Gemblours under Don John 
of Austria, and on D(mi John's death he was re- 
30 moved from the Netherlands, and put at the head 
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of the fleet which was permanently stationed at 
Sicily. He was so celebrated personally, and so 
many attractions combined in him of birth, bearing, 
and distinguished services, that the fathers of the 
high-born youths who had volunteered to accompany 5 
the Armada, most of them committed their sons to 
Da Leyva's special charge. 

VII. The short supply of cannon cartridge was 
one serious deficiency. Masters of the art of war 
as the Spaniards believed themselves, and cheap 10 
as they held English inexperience, they had not yet 
comprehended the exigencies of a naval engagement. 
Another misfortune of even greater consequence to 
them was the incompetency of their pilots. The 
time had been when Spanish seamen knew the 15 
intricacies of the Channel as well as the English 
themselves ; but since the capture of Flushing their 
ships of war had no longer any occupation left 
them there, and their trade had been left to the 
Dutch, who though in revolt, still traded with their ao 
ports, supplied them with salt herrings for their fast- 
ing days, and had brought to Lisbon from the Baltic 
the hemp and tar with which the Armada itself 
had been fitted out. But though willing in the 
way of merchandise to supply the Spaniards with 25 
materials of war, they had declined to furnish them 
with pilots, and Parma, to whom Philip wrote in his 
difficulty, was obliged to reply that the best sailors 
were heretics, and that in all the Low Countries he 
was unable to find more than two or three compe- 30 



tent men whom he could bribe or force to take 
service with the Armada.^ All else was going well. 
The Pope would not indeed advance a ducat of his 
promised subsidy till the Spaniards were actually in 

5 England ; but he had been more compliant about 
the succession, promising to leave it at Philip's dis- 
position. He had made Allen a cardinal, with the 
see of Canterbury in prospect. The Duke of Man- 
tua had relieved Philip's money difficulties, and 

Parma's hollowed ranks were filled again with fresh 
recruits. The Prince had once more his thirty 
thousand Spaniards, Germans, Italians, and Wal- 
loons in his camp, and the treaty having exploded 
upon the cautionary towns, he no longer affected 

5 any kind of concealment. The quays of Nieuport 
and Dunkirk were thronged with hoys and barges. 
The cavalry horses were stabled in the towns ready 
to embark ; the troops encamped in the immediate 
environs. Artillery stores, platforms, crates, pio- 

o neers' tools were already on board. The fleet at 
Antwerp, though unable to pass Flushing, yet suc- 
ceeded in keeping the Dutch in check. ^ They 

'^ Parma to Philip, May 13: A/SS. Simancas. — Fronde. 

^ The situation is not wholly clear. The occupation by the English 
of Flushing, ceded to them in 1585, kej^t the Spaniards from sailing 
down the Scheldt to the sea. Since the Sjianish fleet could not leave 
Antwerp, it would seem that the Dutch might have sailed where they 
chose, in front of Dunkirk or elsewhere, especially since " they were 
able to prevent Parma from making use of Sluys," which he had 
captured the year before for the express purpose of making a haven 
for Spanish vessels. '* They " of the following sentence probably 
refers to the Dutch. Compare note 43. 
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ventured out occasionally in front of Dunkirk, but 
could not lie there. When the crisis actually came 
they had not a sail on the seas ; but they were able 
to prevent Parma from making use of Sluys which 
had cost him so dear to capture,^^ and this after all 5 
was as much or more than Elizabeth had a right 
to expect. 

VIII. The Armada was coming to execute the 
censures of the Church, and a spiritual demonstra- 
tion was prepared to accompany it. In addition to 10 
his other dignities, the Archbishop elect of Canter- 
bury was named Legate for England, and he had 
prepared a pastoral letter which was printed in Flan- 
ders, to be carried over by Parma and issued at the 
moment of his arrival. The burden of it was an 15 
exhortation to the faithful to rise in arms and wel- 
come their deliverer, and copies had been already 
smuggled across the Channel and distributed through 
the secret agencies of the Catholic missions. The 
style and substance resembled the epistles of Pole, 20 
the prototype and example of all subsequent spiritual 
incendiaries. 

IX. The Spanish arms, the new Legate said, 
were not directed against his countrymen. Their 
sins had been many, but the retribution was to fall 25 
only on the wicked Queen, on the usurping heretic 
Elizabeth, the bane of Christendom, and the mur- 
deress of the souls of her subjects. Henry VIII., 

"^^ The Sluys barges had been carried by inland canals to Nieu- 
port — Parma to Philip, June 22: MSS, Simancas, — Frotidt. 



tyrant as he was, had fallen short in atrocity of his 
infamous daughter. Vengeance was falling upon her 
at last. Ruin was now to overwhelm her, and the 
just of the earth would say, " Lo, this is she that 

5 took not God for her strength, that trusted in the 
multitude of her riches and prevailed in her iniqui- 
ties, but was struck down under the hand of the 
Most High." He invited the English nobility, to 
whose swords he said the defence of the Church 

o had been entrusted, to consider the character and 
condition of the woman whom they had called their 
sovereign. She was born in adultery, an offspring 
of incest, a declared bastard, incapable of lawfully 
succeeding. Her father had been excommunicated 

5 and deposed by the father of Christendom. Her 
mother's mother and her mother's sister had been 
his concubines. She had herself overthrown the 
Holy Church, profaned the sacraments, and torn 
God's priests from the altars in the very act of 

■o celebrating the holy mysteries. She had persecuted 
the Catholic gentry, and suppressed the old nobility; 
and had advanced churlcs and profligates to honour 
and authority. In the sees of the bishops she had 
installed the scum and filth of mankind, infamous, 

5 lascivious, apostate heretics. She had made England 
a sanctuary of atheists and rebels, and vampire-Hke 
she had enriched herself and her servants by suck- 
ing the blood of the afflicted Catholics. Her chief 
favourite, whom she made use of to gratify her 

,o lust, had murdered his wife, it was to be presumed, 
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with her knowledge and consent, and had afterwards 
made away with the husband of another lady. Yet 
this man, a mere lecherous minion, she had made 
her principal minister of state. 

X. In language which is better left unquoted, s 
the Cardinal proceeded to describe Elizabeth per- 
sonally as the foulest of prostitutes and her court 
as the vilest of brothels. The Church, he said, in 
pity had chastised her offences by excommunication, 
but she had despised correction, and those who had lo 
been sent to bring her to repentance she had slain 
with the sword. Innocent, godly, and learned men, 
priests and bishops in England and Ireland had been 
racked, torn, chained, famished, buffeted, and at last 
barbarously executed ; and fulfilling the measure of 15 
her iniquities she had at length killed the anointed 
of God, the Lady Mary,^^ her nearest kinswoman, 
and by law the right owner of her crown. The exe- 
cution of the Church's judgment upon her had been 
long deferred, in part because she was too strong to 20 
be overthrown by her subjects alone, without danger 
to the lives of many noble and godly persons, in part 
through the long-suffering and sweet and fatherly 
forbearance of the chief shepherd of the Church, 
who had persevered in hoping that she might be 25 
converted from her evil ways. Seeing, however, 
that gentleness had availed nothing, the Holy Father 
had at length besought the Princes of Christendom 
to assist him in the chastisement of so wicked a 

11 Mary, Queen of Scots, was beheaded in 1587. 



monster, the scourge of God, and shame of woman- 
kind. The Most CathoHc King^^ had accepted the 
glorious charge, and his legions were about to ap- 
pear on the English shores. 

5 XL " Me, too," the Cardinal concluded, " me, too, 
being of your own flesh and blood, his Holiness has 
been pleased to choose as his Legate, for the restor- 
ing of religion and the future ordering of the realm; 
as well for the title of the crown as for other causes 

o which may fall out between the Church and the 
Commonwealth. His Holiness confirms and renews 
the sentence of his predecessors against Elizabeth. 
He discharges you of your oath of allegiance. He 
requires you in the bowels of Christ no longer to 

5 acknowledge her as your sovereign ; and he expects 
all of you, according to your ability, to hold your- 
selves ready on the arrival of his Catholic Majesty's 
powers to join them. This if you do, your lands 
and goods will be assured to you. Therefore, my 

;o lords and dear countrymen, take part one with 
another in this honourable quarrel. If you remain 
still, you will fall under the curse pronounced by 
the angel against the land of Meroz. You will be 
guilty of your own ruin, and of the blood of your 

5 people. Above all, fight not for a quarrel in which, 
if you die, you will incur damnation. In this the 
hour of wrath upon Elizabeth and her partakers, 
fight not against the souls of your ancestors, and 
the salvation of your wives and children. Fight 

^- Philip II., King of Spain. 
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rather for God's Church and the honour of Eng- 
land's knighthood. Fight for Christ, for religion, 
and for the holy sacraments of our faith. The 
prayers of all Christian people, the blood of the 
martyred bishops, friars, priests, and laymen, shed s 
in that your land, cry to God for your victory. 
The saints in heaven are interceding for you. The 
priests on earth stretch forth their consecrated 
hands night and day for you. Our Saviour himself 
is among you in the blessed sacrament. Fear not. 10 
The enemy is falling by his own weakness. The 
English nation will turn from the setting sun, and 
follow no more the broken fortunes of a mean and 
filthy woman. The heretics are but few, and of all 
men are most effeminate, most dastardly, least cap- 15 
able of war. The angel of the Lord will scatter 
them. Take heart. Quit yourselves like men. I 
shall myself soon be with you. Each day appears 
a year to me till I enjoy your presence in the Lord. 
" From my lodging in the Palace of St. Peter's at ao 

Rome, 

"This 28th of April, 1588, 

"The Cardinal." m 

1' Admonition to the Nobility of England, &c., by Cardinal Allen, 
1588 : Abridged. The abstract in the text gives but a feeble impression 
of the virulence of Allen's language. It is to be regretted that Parma, 
who knew what Elizabeth's character really was, should have sanctioned 
its publication. He had misgivings as to the probable conduct of the. 
Catholics, and he imagined that Allen's authority would carry weight 
with them. — Froude, 

[Froude^s long quotation in Spanish of the Cardinal's words is 
omitted.] 



XII. All being thus in order, the Prince of Parma 
ready to embark, the paternal admonition to the 
English nation to commit treason prepared for cir- 
culation, and the last touches added to the com- 

5 pleteness of the fleet in the Tagus, the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia sailed from Lisbon on the 19th- 
29th ^^ of May. The northerly breeze which pre- 
vails on the coast of Portugal was unusually strong. 
The galleons standing high out of the water, and 

o carrying small canvas in proportion to their size, 
worked badly to windward. They were three weeks 
in reaching Finisterre,^'^ where the wind having 
freshened to a gale, they were scattered, some 
standing out to sea, some into the Bay of Biscay. 

5 Their orders, in the event of such a casualty, had 
been to make for Ferrol.^^' The wind shifting sud- 
denly to the west, those that had gone into the 
Bay could not immediately reach it, and were driven 
into Santander.^" The officers, however, were, on the 

o whole, well satisfied with the qualities which the 
ships had displayed. A mast or two had been 
sj)rLing, a few yards and bows})rits had been carried 
away ; but beyond loss of time there had been no 
serious damage. 

^^ The dates ^nvcn througliout the selection are both old style and 
new stvle. 

^'^ A cape of northwestern Spain some three lunidred miles north 
of Lislx^n. 

^''^ The main arsenal town of extreme northwestern Spain near the 
Atlantic Ocean and the 15av (jf IJiscav. 

^~ A ])ort on the I>ay of IJiscay some two hundred miles east of 
Ferrol, Here many of the survi\()rs ran in on their return. 
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XIII. The weather moderating, the fleet was 
again collected in the Bay of Ferrol by the 6th- 
i6th of July. All repairs were completed by the 
iith-2ist, and the next day, I2th-22nd, the Armada 
took leave of Spain for the last time. s 

XIV. The scene as the fleet passed out of the 
harbour must have been singularly beautiful. It 
was a treacherous interval of real summer. The 
early sun was lighting the long chain of the Gali- 
cian mountains, marking with shadows the cleft 10 
defiles, and shining softly on the white walls and 
vineyards of Corufla. The wind was light, and 
falling towards a calm ; the great galleons drifted 
slowly with the tide on the purple water, the long 
streamers trailing from the trucks, the red crosses, 15 
the emblem of the crusade, shewing bright upon 
the hanging sails. The fruit boats were bringing 
off the last fresh supplies, and the pinnaces hasten- 
ing to the ships with the last loiterers on shore. 
Out of thirty thousand men who that morning stood 20 
upon the decks of the proud Armada, twenty thou- 
sand and more were never again to see the hills 
of Spain. Of the remnant who in two short months 
crept back ragged and torn, all but a few hundred 
returned only to die. 25 

XV. The Spaniards, though a great people, were 
usually over conscious of their greatness, and boasted 
too loudly of their fame and prowess ; but among the 
soldiers and sailors of the doomed expedition against 
England, the national vainglory was singularly silent, so 
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They were the flower of the country, culled and 
chosen over the entire Peninsula, and they were 
going with a modest nobility upon a service which 
they knew to be dangerous, but which they believed 

5 to be peculiarly sacred. Every one, seaman, officer, 
and soldier, had confessed and communicated before 
he went on board. Gambling, swearing, profane 
language of all kinds had been peremptorily for- 
bidden. Private quarrels and differences had been 

o made up or suspended. The loose women who 
accompanied Spanish armies, and sometimes Span- 
ish ships to sea, had been ordered away, and no 
unclean thing or person permitted to defile the 
Armada ; and in every vessel, and in the whole 

5 fleet, the strictest order was prescribed and ob- 
served. Medina Sidonia led the way in the San 
Martin, showing lights at night, and firing guns 
when the weather was hazy. Mount's Bay was to 
be the next place of rendezvous if they were again 

:o separated. ^^ 

XVI. On the first evening the wind dropped to 
a calm. The morning after, the I3th-23rd, a fair 
fresh breeze came up from the south and south- 
west ; the ships ran flowingly before it ; and in two 

55 days and nights they had crossed the bay, and were 
off Ushant.^'* The fastest of the pinnaces was dis- 

1*^ Orders to the tleet of Spain l)y the Duke of Medina Sidonia: 
Jl/SS. /\>///i-s//i\ 15S8. — Froude. 

^'' An islan<l a few miles v>{{ the extreme northwestern coast of Brit- 
tany, at tlie entrance oi the KngHsh Channel. 
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patched from thence to Parma, with a letter bidding 
him expect the Duke's immediate coming.^ 

XVII. But they had now entered the latitude of 
storms which through the whole season had raged 
round the English shore. The same night a south- 5 
west gale overtook them. They lay-to, not daring to 
run further. The four galleys unable to keep the sea 
were driven in upon the French coast, and wrecked. 
The Santa Afla, a galleon of eight hundred tons, 
went down, carrying with her ninety seamen, three 10 
hundred soldiers, and fifty thousand ducats in gold.^^ 
The weather was believed to be under the peculiar 
care of God, and this first misfortune was of evil 
omen for the future. The storm lasted two days, 
and then the sky cleared, and again gathering into 15 
order they proceeded on their way. On the 19th- 
29th they were in the mouth of the Channel. At 
daybreak on the morning of the 20th-30th the 
Lizard ^^ was under their lee, and an English fishing- 
boat was hanging near them, counting their num- 20 
bers. They gave chase; but the boat shot away 

^ " Cartas del Duque de Medina, 25 Julio " : MSS. Simancas. — 
Froude, 

21 " Relacion de lo succedido a la Real Armada, etc., dada por el 
Contador Pedro Q)co Calderon " : MSS. Simancas, " Legajos de Mar 
y Tierra." When I refer again to this singularly interesting narrative, 
it will be under ftie title of Calderon. — Froude, 

22 A rocky promontory at the extreme south of England not far from 
Land's End. The Lizard is the first English land seen by the voyager 
who comes up the Channel from the southwest. Plymouth lies about 
sixty miles further up the coast The battle was a running fight from 
Pl3rmouth to the North Sea. 
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down wind and disappeared. They captured an- 
other an hour or two later, from which they learnt 
the English fleet was in Plymouth, and Medina 
Sidonia called a council of war, to consider whether 
5 they should go in, and fall upon it while at anchor. 
Philip's orders, however, were peremptory that they 
should turn neither right nor left, and make straight 
. for Margate roads and Parma. The Duke was un- 
enterprising, and consciously unequal to his work; 
10 and already bending under his responsibilities he 
hesitated to add to them. 

XVIII. Had he decided otherwise it would have 
made no difference, for the opportunity was not 
allowed him. Long before the Spaniards saw the 

IS Lizard they had themselves been seen, and on the 
evening of the I9th-29th, the beacons along the coast 
had told England that the hour of its trial was come. 

XIX. To the ships at Plymouth the news was as 
a message of salvation. By thrift and short rations, 

20 by good management, contented care, and lavish use 
of private means, there was still one week's provisions 
in the magazines, with powder and shot for one day's 
sharp fighting, according to English notions of what 
fighting ought to be. They had to meet the enemy, 

25 as it were, with one arm bandaged^ by their own 
sovereign ; but all wants, all difficulties, were for- 
gotten in the knowledge that he was come, and that 

28 The English fleet had been sadly crippled by lack of funds to 
buy ammunition and food find to pay the men. For a full statement 
of the difficulty, see Froude's account in the pages immediately pre- 
ceding and those directly following the present selection. 
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they could grapple with him before they were dis- 
solved by starvation. 

XX. The warning light flew on to London, swift 
messengers galloping behind it. There was saddling 
and arming in village and town, and musters flocking 5 
to their posts. Loyal England forgot its difference 
of creeds, and knew nothing but that the invader 
was at the door. One thing was wanting, a soldier 
to take the supreme command ; but the Queen found 
what she needed, found it in the person in whom in 10 
her eyes, notwithstanding his offences in the Low 
Countries, all excellencies were still combined — her 
own Leicester. Worse appointment could not possi- 
bly have been made; but even Leicester was lifted 
into a kind of hero by the excitement of the moment. 15 
He was not a coward, and not entirely a fool. Til- 
bury had been chosen as the place where the force 
was to assemble which was intended to cover London. 
It was the lowest spot where the Thames could be 
easily crossed, and it was impossible to say on which 20 
side of the river the enemy might choose to approach. 
Leices.ter flew at once to his post there, and so far 
had he fulfilled his duty, that he had sixteen thousand 
men with him at Tilbury, with thirty thousand form- 
ing rapidly in his rear out of the musters of the mid- 25 
land counties, before Parma could have advanced, 
under the most favourable circumstances, within a 

day's march of London.^ 

V 

^ The Armada reached Calais on Saturday, the 27th (August 6). 
Had all gone well Parma might, with very great exertion, have crossed 
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XXI. Meanwhile, on the night of the I9th-29th, 

while the Armada was still some leagues to the 
south of the Lizard, the wind blowing fresh into 
Plymouth Sound, the Queen's ships and a few of the 

5 privateers were warped out behind the shelter of 
Mount Edgecombe. All hands went merrily to 
work; vessel after vessel was brought to moorings 
behind Ram Head, so placed that they could fetch 
clear to the sea; and by Saturday morning, when 

o the Spaniards were first sighting the coast of Corn- 
wall, forty sail were lying ready for action under 
the headland. 

XXII. The day wore on; noon passed and noth- 
ing had been seen. At length, towards 

July 20-30. 

5 three in the afternoon, the lookout men on 

the hill reported a line of sails on the western hori- 

on the f(jll()\ving Wednesday, the 31st (August 10). His own letters 
prove that he could not have lieen ready sooner. His plan was to land 
at Margate, and even if he was unopposed three days at least would 
have ])ecn required to move his army within thirty miles of London. 
On tlie 26th of July (August 5), Leicester had ten thousand men with 
him at Tilbury. There were nine thousand on the same day in London, 
and the musters of the midland counties, even if they marched no more 
than lifteen miles a day, must have joinerl him at latest, had their pres- 
ence been recjuircd, before the 4th-i4th of August. — See Leicester's 
letters to Walsingham from the camp : Jl/SS. Domestic. Provisions 
had been as little attended to for one service as the other. When four 
thousand Essex men came in on the 26th of July, after a hot march of 
twenty miles, "there was neither a barrel of beer nor a loaf of bread 
for them." London happily exerted itself, and sent stores down the 
river; the spirit of the men deserved l)ctter treatment. Famished as 
*'bey were, "they said they would abide mure hunger than that to serve 

cr Majesty and the country." — Leicester to Walsingham, July 26- 

Ugust 5. — Froude. 
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zon, the two wings being first visible, which were 
gradually seen to unite as the center rose over the 
rim of the sea. On they swept in a broad crescent, 
slowly, for the air was light ; and as the hulls shewed 
clear, it was seen that report had not exaggerated s 
the numbers said to be coming. A hundred and 
fifty, large and small, were counted and reported to 
Lord Howard; a few stray tenders bound for Flan- 
ders having sought the company and the protection 
of the mighty escort. lo 

XXIII. The English ships at once weighed, but 
shewed themselves as little as they could. The 
evening was cloudy, with the wind hanging to the 
land. It was growing dusk when the Armada 
opened Plymouth, and then for the first time Medina is 
Sidonia perceived that Howard was prepared for 
him, and that if he wished it he could not enter 
the Sound without an action. There was not light 
enough for him to measure his enemy's strength. 
He saw sails passing continually between his fleet 20 
and the land, and vessels tacking and manoeuvring ; 
but confident in his own overpowering force, he 
sent up signals to lie-to for the night, and to pre- 
pare for a general action at daybreak. 

XXIV. About two o'clock, the moon rose with a 25 
clear sky — a gibbous moon, no more than a half 
circle, but by the light of it the Spaniards perceived 
that sixty or seventy ships had glided out behind 
them, and were hovering at their rear just out of 
cannon shot. "^ 



Armada made sail, and attempted to close. 

July 21-31. 

To Medina Sidonia's extreme astonishment, 
5 it seemed at the pleasure of the EngHsh to leave 
him or allow him to approach them as they chose. 
The high-towered, broad-bowed galleons moved like 
Thames barges piled with hay; while the sharp low 
English sailed at once two feet to the Spaniard's one, 

10 and shot away as if by magic in the eye of the wind. 
It was as if a modern steam fleet was engaged with 
a squadron of the old-fashioned three-deckers, choos- 
ing their own distance and fighting or not fighting 
as suited their convenience. 

15 XXVI. The action opened with the Ark Raleigh, 
carrying Howard's flag, and three other English 
ships, whose names the Spaniards did not know, 
running along their entire rear line, firing succes- 
sively into each galleon as they passed, then wear- 

20 inir round and rcturnincr over the same course. 

The San Matteo luffed into the wind as far as she 

could, invitiug them to board, but they gave her 

their broadsides a second time and ]:)assed on. 

XXVII. Astonished and confounded as well by 

25 the manccuvring as by the rapidity of the fire, the 
Spanish officers could not refuse their admiration. 
They knew that they were infericM- at sea, but how 
inferior they had not realized. The luiglish were 
firing four shots to one, and with a fresh breeze 



?> 



even the galleasses could not touch them. Such 
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artillery practice and ships so handled had never 
been seen.^^ Alonzo da Leyva in the huge Rata 
attempted to cross the Ark Raleigh. Howard kept 
away as if to meet him, but ran by, again fired 
into the San Matteo, which was lying head to wind s 
unable to move, and swept on upon his way. 

XXVIII. The rest of the English ships were now 
engaged on the same conditions. The action con- 
tinued through the whole forenoon, the Spaniards 
making efforts to close and always failing. Con- 10 
scious of their disadvantage, they still fought 
bravely. "So far as we see," wrote Drake, "they 
mean to sell their lives with blows." ^ But they 
had been flurried and surprised. Being to leeward, 
and leaning over to the wind, their shots had flown 15 
high, and had scarcely touched the English ships 
at all, while they had themselves suffered consider- 
ably. The Biscay an flag-ship, the San Juan, had 
her mizzen-mast shot through in two places, many 
spars carried away, the captain wounded, and 20 
fifteen men killed. Oquendo had specially dis- 
tinguished himself, being present wherever the dan- 
ger was greatest, driving back into actions vessels 
which were inclined to flinch ; but as the wind held 
neither he nor any one could change the fortunes 25 
of the day, or enable the Spaniards to hurt an 

23 « Muy bien artillados y marinados y veleados." — Calderon. — 
Froude. 

28 Drake to Lord Henry Seymour, July 21: MSS, Domestic. — 
Froude* 
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enemy whom they could not touch ; and the rest 
of the English fleet coming out of the harbour, 
Medina Sidonia signalled to make sail up Channel, 
Martinez de Recalde covering the rear with the 
5 squadron of Biscay. 

XXIX. The wind was now rising, and promised 
a squally evening. A fast boat was sent on with 
letters to Lord Henry Seymour reporting progress 
so far, and bidding him prepare in the Downs. 

10 An express went to London, begging for an instant 
supply of ammunition; and while Drake went in 
pursuit of a detachment which appeared to be 
parted from the main Spanish fleet, and proved 
only to be the Flemish traders, Howard hung upon 

15 Recalde, sparing his powder but firing an occasional 
shot to prevent the enemy from recovering from 
their confusion. 

XXX. The misfortunes of the first day were not 
yet over. 

20 XXXL Afraid to spread lest any of them should 
be cut off, the different squadrons huddled together. 
A rolling sea came up from the west, and as even- 
ing fell, the Capitana, of the Andalusian division, a 
galleon of twelve hundred tons, carrying the flag 

25 of Pedro dc Valdez, fouled the Santa Catalina, and 
broke her bowsprit. The forestays parted and the 
foremast fell overboard, and the ship, hampered by 
the wreck, dropped behind. Don Pedro fired a 
distress gun, and two of the galleasses came to his 

30 assistance, and tried to take him in tow, but the 
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waves were running so high that the cable broke. 
Don Pedro was the only high officer in the fleet 
who was well acquainted with the Channel. He 
was himself of more importance than his ship, and 
the Duke dispatched boats to bring him off with 5 
his crew. But he would not leave his charge, and 
he was left to his fate. It was almost dark. How- 
ard, believing the wreck to be deserted, did not stay 
for her, and went on in pursuit. A London priva- 
teer hung behind at her side till midnight, exchang- 10 
ing occasional shots with her, and sometimes hearing 
voices calling, but "the wind and sea being very 
great," the words could not be distinguished. Drake 
returning from his chase, came up with her in the 
morning. She struck her flag, and he took her 15 
with him to Torbay,^^ where he left her to the care 
of the Brixham fishermen, and himself hastened 
after the Admiral, carrying on with him De Valdez 
and the other officers. The prize proved of unex- 
pected value. Many casks of reals were found in 20 
her, and infinitely more important, some tons of 
gunpowder, with whi'ch the Roebuck, the swiftest 
trawler in the harbour, flew in pursuit of the fleet.^ 

^ A town some thirty miles east of Plymouth. Some notion can be 
had of the speed of the running fight up the Channel. 

^ The prisoners were a serious embarrassment to the Torbay magis- 
trates. So sharp an account was likely to be demanded of the prop- 
erty found in the ship that they did not venture, without permission, to 
feed them on the stores which they had brought with them. Foreign- 
ers, who could speak no English, were looked on as no better than 
savages. "The cost of keeping them was great, the peril great, the 
discontent of the country people greatest of all," and had the rough 



XXXII. Two hours after the accident to the 
Andalusian Capitana, another disaster overtook the 
July 22- galleon of Oquendo. He was himself appar- 
August I, ently not on board at the time. The officers, 

5 impatient and irritated at the results of the action, 
were quarrelling with themselves and one another. 
The captain struck the master gunner with a stick. 
The master gunner, who was a German, went below 
in a rage, thrust a burning linstock into a powder- 

lo barrel, and sprung through a port-hole into the sea. 
The deck was blown off from stem to stern. Two 
hundred seamen and soldiers were sent into the air; 
some fell into the water and were drowned; some 
scorched or mutilated dropped back into the wreck. 

15 The shi]), which was also one of the largest in the 
fleet, was built so strongly that she survived the 
shock and floated, and her masts still stood. The 
flash was seen. The Duke sent boats to learn what 
had happened and to save the men. The officers 

20 and the few who were unhurt were taken off; but 
there were no means of removing the wounded. 
They, too, were abandoned therefore, to be picked 
up at daylight by the English and sent on shore, 

and ready Dcvonsliire clowns acted on their own judgment, they would 
have solved the difficulty expediti<jusly after their own fashion. Prison- 
ers of war who could pay no ransom, found nowhere very gentle treat- 
ment in the sixteenth century. Ultimately some of them were sent to 
Exeter gaol, some of them were conlined in a barn at Tor xVbbey, some 
on board their own ship; and, "to save expense, they were fed on the 
refuse cjf their own provisions, which was too bad to be taken away, 
the tish stinking, and the bread full of worms." — Gilbert to Walsing- 
ham, July 26-August 5: A/SS. Domestic. — Fronde. 
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where the disabled were kindly treated. The hull 
was still worth rifling. It contained money like all 
the rest of the ships, and at the bottom of the hold 
there were powder barrels which had escaped the 
explosion. s 

XXXIII. Lord Howard was supplying his worst 
deficiencies out of the enemy's own resources, and 
wringing from themselves the means of completing 
their destruction. After a wild night, the morning 
broke fine and still. 10 

XXXIV. The wind had shifted with the dawn, 
and a light air was now coming up from the east. 
The Armada was off Portland ; ^ the English three 
or four miles to the west; both fleets lying motion- 
less in the calm, and rising and falling to the swell. 15 
Howard being now to leeward, had lost his advan- 
tage of the day before. Sidonia, had he wished it, 
might have forced another engagement with fairer 
chances in his favour, but he preferred to rest his 
shaken crews, and give them breathing-time to re- 20 
cover their confidence. He dispatched a second 
letter to the Prince of Parma, describing his position 
and relating his adventures. He made the best of 
what had befallen him, and concluded, on the whole, 
that the English were afraid of him, because they 25 
had declined to close ; but he was evidently ex- 
tremely anxious. He knew nothing of the coast. 
He begged Parma most earnestly to send him 
pilots : and he confessed himself at an entire loss 

^ About seventy-five miles east by north from Plymouth. 
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\vli;il I" dtj ur where to go if he was overtaken by 

XXXV- In Ihc- Channel, during fine summer 
wr.ither, the wind, as the fishermen say, goes round 
Willi iIk' Sim. It l)lows sometimes freshly from the 
nnrlli east in the nmrning; it drops to the south at 
no'in ; lo SiHith-weKt in the afternoon ; and so, falling 
calm at sunsel, rises again at night from the north. 
Sidniiia knew nothing of these local pecul- 
; the next morning the relative posi- 
•\ tile fleets remaining unchanged, and 
iindiii;^ liiinsrit In windward, he bore down upon 
ilowaiil, wilh a steady easterly breeze, to offer 
li;(iilr. Tin- iMinJisli headed out towards the sea. 
; lie Ml|^|■(I^^(l llial they were flying, and though he 
f-riiild not ovrilaki' ihem, was tempted to give chase. 
The gaijions, thout^h had sailers all, were of unequal 
slfiwness. The San Marcos outsailed the rest, and 
was led tar i>eyond her consorts in the pursuit. 
' When the liree/.e headed ronnd as usual, Lord 
Howard wiis now to windward of her, while she 
was herself several miles to windward of her con- 
sorts, and beyond reach of help from them. 

XXXVI. The object of the English was to avoid 
J a general engagement, and especially to avoid com- 
'ng to close quarters, where the enemy would be on 
ire equal terms with them; outnumbered as they 
re, and short of powder, their plan was to make 
" Medina Sidunia tu ihe Duke of Tarnia. July =J-August i : MSS. 
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the best of their superiority as sailors, and wound 
and injure as many of the galleons as possible, with 
least damage to themselves. The San Marcos was 
instantly set upon. She defended herself with ex- 
treme courage, and, as the Spaniards thought, with s 
no less skill. She fought single-handed for an hour 
and a half, firing what they considered the unexam- 
pled number of eighty shots, and receiving five 
hundred. Oquendo came at last to the rescue, and 
the action off Plymouth having almost exhausted 10 
his stock of powder, and the Brixham sloop not 
having yet overtaken him, Howard was obliged to 
draw off till he could be relieved from the shore.^^ 
Sidonia, ignorant of the cause of his retreat, believed 
that he had been worsted by the San Marcos alone, 15 
and that if the galleasses had gone into the action, 
as they might and ought to have done, they would 
have won a signal victory.^ 

XXXVII. A stray Venetian had been meanwhile 
taken by the privateers, with one or two other small 20 
vessels, and carried into Weymouth. The news 
that the Spaniards were in the Channel had by this 
time penetrated into every corner of the country, 
and the patriotic heart of England was on fire. The 
Oxford High Church students who were training 25 
for the College at Rheims; the young ladies and 

*i Diary of Sir John Hawkins, July and August, 1588: MSS. 
Domestic. — Froude. 

'2 Medina Sidonia to Don Hugo de Mongada, July 23-August 2 : 
MSS, Simancas. — Froude, 



gentlemen who had given their consciences in charge 
to the Jesuit missionaries, who, if they admitted that 
they were English, yet called themselves in prefer- 
ence Catholics — first Catholic and only English 

5 afterwards — these, it might be, were like Lord 
Arundel in the Tower, beseeching Heaven for their 
country's fall ; but the robust heart of the nation 
laid aside its quarrels of opinion in the presence 
of danger to England's independence. Had Mary 

o Stuart lived, had James of Scotland been a Catholic, 
and had the Spaniards come with no other purpose 
but to place him on the throne of Elizabeth, the 
admonition of Allen might have found some, though 
not even then perhaps a general, response. But 

5 Philip had chosen to present himself as meaning, 
under the mask of religion, to make England a 
dci)cndency of Spain ; and, in the face of so hateful 
a possibility, Cliffords, and Veres, and Percys took 
their places beside the Raleighs and the Cecils of 

o the new era ; and from Lyme, and Weymouth, and 
Poole, and the Isle of Wight, young lords and gen- 
tlemen came streaming out in every smack or sloop 
that they could lay hold of, to snatch their share of 
daii<;cr and L;lory at Howard's side. The strength 

5 which thc\' were able to add was little or nothing; 
but Ihev br()ui;ht enthusiasm, they brought to the 
haH-slar\c(l ami iK\i;lectcd crews the sense that the 
heart of l"JiL;laiul was with them, and transformed 
eveiv coninion seaman into a hero. On the Tuesday 

,o evening; after the Tiiiht, Medina Sidonia counted a 
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hundred sail behind him, and observed, with some 
uneasiness, that the numbers were continually in- 
creasing. 

XXXVIII. Wednesday was again calm. Neither 
shot nor powder had yet arrived, though express 5 
after express had been sent for it. No risk might 
be ventured, and the English lay now six miles 
from the Armada waiting till their maga- juiya4- 
zines were refilled. The Duke, supposing ^»«*«t3. 
them to be afraid, sent Don Hugo de Mongada 10 
with the galleasses to engage. On that day there 
was not a breath of wind of any kind, and the gal- 
leasses had them at some advantage. There was 
no serious loss however; that night ammunition 
came sufficient for one more day's fighting, and 15 
Sir George Carey, who had run out from behind 
the Isle of Wight in a pinnace, to see what was 
going on, found himself, at five in the 

^ ^ * * Thursday, 

morning, "in the midst of round shot, fly- juiyas- 
ing as thick as musket-balls in a skirmish ^*^" ^' 20 
on land." ^ The night had been still and dark. 
With the first light, the Spaniards saw two of their 
store-vessels, loaded with provisions, being towed 
away by some English launches. The wind rising, 
Alonzo da Leyva in the Rata, with two galleasses, 25 
which had taken Recalde's place in the rear, at 
once started in pursuit. The main body of the 
Armada lying open, and the San Martin with 

•8 Sir George Carey to , July 25-August 4 : MSS, Domestic, — 

Froude, 



Sidonia's own flag being clearly distinguishable, 
Howard for the first time determined to try a close 
engagement. 

XXXIX. It was a day of special distinction for 

5 the Howard family. He took his cousin Lord 
Thomas with him in the Lion, his two sons-in-law, 
Lord Sheffield and Sir R. Southwell, in the Bear 
and the Elizabeth Jonas, and with his own and one 
other ship, the Victory, under Captain Barker, he 

o went straight into the centre of the Armada, steering 
dirc'ct for the San Martin herself, and exchanging 
broadsides at speaking distance with every galleon 
that he passed. Oquendo, sure to be found where 
the hardest blows were going, threw himself across 

5 the Ark Raleigh's course before she could reach the 
San Martin. The Ark ran into him, and two sol- 
diers on his forecastle were killed by the shock ; 
but the Ark's rudder was unshipped ; she cleared 
herself of her enemy, but dropped away for the 

o moment unmanageable to leeward, and was imme- 
diately surrounded by a number of galleons, which 
attempted to close with her. In an instant her own 
boats had her in tow ; her sails filled as they pulled 
her head round, and when the galleons had assured 

5 themselves of their prize, she slipped away between 
them so fast, that a Spanish spectator says, " though 
the swiftest ships in the whole Armada pursued 
her, they seemed in comparison to be at anchor."^ 

^ " Se fue salicndo con tanta velocidad que el galeon San Juan de 
Fernando y otro ligerfsimo, con ser los mas veleros de la Armada que 
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XL. The action continued afterwards for several 
hours. The English had not suffered at all. Hardly 
a man had been wounded. But neither had they any 
captures to boast of. Calderon ^ leaves it uncertain 
whether Da Leyva recovered the store-ships; the s 
English writers do not mention having taken them. 
The only visible result had been the expenditure of 
powder. But the invisible result to the Armada had 
been far more serious. The four feet of timber had 
been no defence against the English shot. The sol- 10 
diers had been sent below for security, and the balls 
ripping through the oak, had sent the splinters flying 
among them like shell. Many had been killed, many 
more had been wounded; masts, yards, rigging, all 
had suffered. They had expected that one engage- 15 
ment would annihilate the power of their enemies, 
and battle followed upon battle, and there was as 
yet no sign of an end. They began to be afraid of 
the English. There was something devilish in the 
rapid manoeuvres of their ships and the torrents of 20 
shot which plunged into their tall sides, while their 
own flew wild and harmless. Their ammunition, too, 
slowly as they had fired, was giving out as well as 
the English, and it was less easy for them to supply 
themselves. The Duke resolved to fight no more 25 
if he could help it, and to make the best of his way 

le fu6ron dando ca^a en comparacion, se quedaron surtos " : Calderon, 
— Froude, 

•* Don Pedro Coco Calderon, the purser of the fleet, was one of the 
few who returned to Spain. 

D 



XLI. **The enemy pursue me," he said. "They 
fire upon me most days from morning till nightfall ; 

5 but they will not close and grapple. I have given 
them every opportunity. I have purposely left ships 
exposed to tempt them to board ; but they decline 
to do it, and there is no remedy, for they are swift 
and we are slow. They have men and ammunition 

lo in abundance, while these actions have almost con- 
sumed ours ; and if these calms last, and they con- 
tinue the same tactics, as they assuredly will, I must 
request your Excellency to send me two shiploads 
of shot and powder immediately. I am in urgent 

15 need of it. I trust to find you ready on my arrival 
to come out and join me. If the wind is fair we 
shall soon be with you ; but, any way, whether we 
are detained or not, we cannot do without ammuni- 
tion. You must send me as much as you can spare.'' ^ 

20 XLII. The day following, Friday, the Duke was 
allowed a respite. The fine weather continued, and 
July 26- ^'^^ Spaniards inclined away towards the 
Augusts- (.Q^c^i; Qf France, while Howard bore up for 

Dover,^' for the supplies of all kinds which he so 

25 frightfully needed. The Earl of Sussex, who was 

in command at the castle, gave him all the powder 

86 Medina Sidonia to the Duke of Parma, July 25-August 4: A/SS. 
Simaiicas. 

8"^ The principal seaport of southeast England and the one nearest 
France. The fight had now nearly reached the North Sea. 
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that he had. The stores came in, which had been 
taken from the prizes : every barrel of powder, every 
shot whether of stone or iron, having been first care- 
fully registered for the severe account which it was 
known that the Queen would demand. The vict- s 
uallers had not arrived, but were supposed to be at 
the mouth of the Thames; and having obtained as 
much as he could get, if less than he wanted, How- 
ard returned in the evening to his place in the rear 
of the Armada. 10 

XLIII. On Saturday the weather broke. After 
less than a week of calm and sunshine, squalls and 
driving showers again came up from the juiy ay- 
westward. The Armada was then off Bou- "^^^^s^^- 
logne, the English fleet a league behind it. The 15 
Duke, with the prospect of a rising sea, without pilots 
who knew the coast, afraid of the Downs for fear of 
the Goodwin Sands, and of Margate, on account of 
the banks and shoals in the mouth of the river, 
determined to bring up in Calais Roads,^ and wait ao 
there till Parma was ready. The wind was to the 
west of south, and as long as it held in that quar- 
ter the roadstead was tolerably secure. Coming up 
with a rising tide, he let fall his anchors suddenly, 
hoping that his pursuers would be unprepared, and 25 
would be swept past him: but his movements had 
been watched by eyes which were skilful to in- 

^ Off the northeastern coast of France, just beyond the Straits of 
Dover, some twenty miles west of Dunkirk, and a half day's sail east 
of Boulogne, 
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terjjri:! them. The English anchors fell simulta- 
neously with his own two miles astern, and the two 
fleets lay watching each other, almost within cannon 
shot of the shore. ^ 
5 XLIV. There were stili some hours of daylight 
remaining, and M. Goiirdain, the governor of Calais, 
drove down with his wife to the parade, in the hope 
of seeing a battle.^ The Duke sent an officer on 
shore, to intimate his arrival, and request the hos- 

10 pitalities of the port, while a boat went on to Dun- 
kirk with another dispatch to the Prince. 

XLV. It was brief, uneasy, and impatient: Sido- 
nia was irritated at finding no answer to his for- 
mer letters, lie again confessed himself helpless 

is against the repeated assaults of the enemy. He 
trusted Parma was ready to cross. If not, and if 
there was to be more delay, he begged him to send 
immediately thirty or forty fiyboats or gunboats, 
which could move quickly, and keep the English 

»o at bay. He was uncomfortable at the position of 
the fleet, and painfully anxious to remove to some 
more secure anchorage. ^^ 

XLVI. It is needless to say that the Prince bad 
not been idle. His expenses were so enormous that 

ss he had been once more in extremity for moneys 

»* R. Tomson to Walsingham, July 30-August 9; MSS. Domeslic. 
— Froude. 
1 *" " Hallole con su mugcr en un ctiche i. !a marina, esperando ver si 

tdaba la balalla." — Calderon. — Frou.L: 
« Medina Sidonia to the Prinze uf Parma. July sj-.Vugust 6: MSS. 
JUlncas. — FrDudc. 
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his army had been in as bad a case as the English 
fleet at Plymouth, and at the point of breaking up 
through famine.*^ He had kept his men together 
only by the expectation of the supplies which were 
coming with the fleet. Medina Sidonia*s letters had 5 
reached him one after the other, and the troops 
were in perfect readiness to go on board the trans- 
ports. The officer who came from Calais expressed 
impatience that they were not already embarked. 
The Duke, it seems, had expected that Parma would 10 
have met him on the sea, and that they could fight 
the English with their united force. He explained 
that this was totally impossible. To come out while 
the enemy's fleet was undispersed would be certain 
destruction. His transports could not protect them- 15 
selves. The Armada must clear the Channel, and 
weather permitting, he was then prepared to fulfil 
his Majesty's commands. As to sending gunboats to 
protect Medina Sidonia, he could not do it, for he had 
none belonging to him. Medina Sidonia must pro- 20 
tect him. Ammunition he would provide, " so far as 
his own penury would allow." 

XLVn. That the majestic fleet which was to over- 
whelm opposition should arrive at the scene of action 
so helpless as itself to require assistance, was not 25 
particularly encouraging. Parma, however, promised 
that his army should go on board immediately. He 
would be ready, he said, by the middle of the follow- 

** " A pique de deshacerse de pura necesidad." — El Duque de 
Parma al Rey, 10-20 Julio : MS. Ibid. — Froude, 
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ing week. He admitted that the Armada must not 
remain a day longer than necessary in Calais Roads, 
and was as anxious as the Duke could be to see it in 
some better shelter. Only he reiterated — and as the 
Duke was evidently unconvinced, he sent a special 
messenger to Philip to insist upon it — that to risk 
his barges in a naval engagement would be simple 
madness. They could not encounter even the slight- 
est roll of the sea, and if there was no enemy to fear, 
could only pass safely in a calm.^^ 

XLVIII. Parma's answer did not diminish Medina 
Sidonia's uneasiness. More than half of his shot was 
expended; and with the enemy's fleet so near, the 
promised supply from Dunkirk could not easily reach 
him. On the nii^ht of his arrival, too, the few Flem- 
ish pilots that he had slipped overboard in the dark- 
ness, stole the cock-boats, set their shirts for sails and 

^•' (The loiif; (|U()tatioii in Spanish of the letter from Parma to Philip 
is omitted. ) Parma's words sliew clearly, if proof were wanted, that it 
was not the ])resencc of tlie Dutch which prevented him from coming 
out. The words "el y\rmada enemif^a" refer exclusively to the Eng- 
lisli. lie lu-vcr speaks of the Dutch l)y the honourable title of enemies. 
Tlicy arc always " los rci)cldcs." Nor docs he allude anywhere to the 
j)<)ssil)ility of interference from tlieui, except in the use of Sluys har- 
Itour. Their ships iiad i)ccn olf Dunkirk in the middle of July, but 
they hail been driven into the Sclieldt l)y the storm of the night of 
the 2ist-^ist, and did not issue from it attain till after the action off 
(jravchnes. — See lUunliam to Walsin^liam, July 25-August 4; Kil- 
legrew to Walsingliam, July 3i--August 10: MSS. Holland. Lord 
Howard says exj)ressly that on tlic action of July 29, not a Dutch sail 
was visil)le. 1 do not insist on this from any wish to detract from 
the merits of tlic Hollanders. Their good deserts in the cause of Euro- 
pean liberty are too genuine to require or permit a fictitious distinction 
to be intertwined in their laurel wreath. — Fronde. 
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made for Flushing,^ leaving him dependent on the 
imperfect knowledge of the Spanish shipmasters and 
their still more imperfect charts. 

XLIX. Grave, however, as may have been the 
anxiety of the Spanish commander, Lord Howard s 
and the English officers had cause for deeper dis- 
quiet. Their spirits were unshaken, their resolution 
firm as ever ; but they could not conceal from them- 
selves that they had severe and dangerous work before 
them, and that on their conduct only it depended to 10 
save their country, if not from conquest, yet from 
being the scene of a bloody and desperate struggle. 
Notwithstanding all that they could do, the enemy's 
fleet had arrived at its destination, how much injured 
they could not tell, but to appearance with its strength 15 
not materially impaired, and in communica- juiyas- 
tion with the Prince of Parma's army. Lord ^^s^®* 7- 
Henry Seymour joined them with the squadron of 
the Straits an hour after they anchored, anc ^ torty 
London privateers were reported to be in the mouth 20 
of the Thames. But ships and men were of no use 
without food and ammunition. Seymour was vict- 
ualled but for " one day's full meal." Howard and 
Drake, after sharing all they, had in their respective 
divisions, eked out as it had been by short rations, 25 
fish, and voluntary fasting, could provide their crews 
but with five scanty dinners and one breakfast more. 
The provisions said to be on the way had not arrived ; 

** Notes from Flushing, August 3-13 : MS, Ibid. Calderon says that 
two of them deserted to Lord Howard. — Froude, 
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and of powder, after all that Sussex had been able to 
furnish out of Dover Castle, they had only sufficient 
for one day's fighting. Bnrghley had laboured in 
vain with the Queen, He had tried to borrow money 
<■> in the city, but his credit in the city had sunk with the 
;i|>[iL'ar;mce of the Spaniards ; ^ and the prudent mer- 
chants hitil drawn their purse strings till the cloud 
ovtT the future should bj; raised. The treasury was 
nol empty. There is no record that the half million 

ID ol rcsrrvi,- li;ul been touched. The Burgundian dia- 
nuuiils h.id been neither restored nor disposed of; 
lull lo llie nmney and the jewels, which as Howard 
said, would never save her, Elizabeth clung with the 
in;ul<K'iK'(i gras]! tif jiassionate avarice. It was known 

1,1; that Ihere wlis jiowder in the Tower. A messenger 
lii'id (,'alluped up from Dover stating the condition of 
ihe licet, and iiressing for an instant supply. The 
most 'apel)ound constitutional government could not 
bavei'icnt a m(U'c hopeless answer than Walsingham 

«o was obliged to return. The Admiral was lying with 
cmiJty magazines, with an enemy twice his strength 
alniosl within gunshot, and he was required to specify 
exactly "the pioportiiui of shot and powder that he 
wanted." ■"> 

IQ L. Deserters may perhaps have comforted him 
with the knowledge that the Spaniards were no better 

" Bucfililey to Walsingham, July ig-29 ; MSS. DomaHc. — Froitde. 
" Vou write that I must spKtify the ptopiirtion of shot atid powder 
ve want. Sach is the uiiccrtainty of the service, that no man can 
til erefoie with aU speed send as much as you can." ^Howard to 
ugham, J uly ag-August S ; MSS. Domatic. — Froude. 
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provided; but Parma*s magazines were at hand, and 
delay at all events was ruin. Starvation, if nothing 
else, would drive every English ship from the seas 
in another week, and the Channel would be in the 
enemy's possession. Sunday was fine, with the wind s 
still from the southwest. The boats of the Armada 
passed backwards and forwards between the galleons 
and Calais, bringing fresh vegetables, medicines, and 
other conveniences. In the afternoon, as the breeze 
freshened, five large English ships drove their an- 10 
chors and fouled each other; but they were sepa- 
rated without serious hurt and securely moored 
again, and at five in the evening a council of war 
was held in Howard's cabin. Howard himself, with 
Sheffield, Seymour, Southwell, Palmer, Drake, Haw- 15 
kins. Winter, Fenner, and Frobisher assembled with 
the fate of England in their hands, to decide what 
to do. If we are to believe Camden, " the foresight 
of Queen Elizabeth*' prescribed the course which 
was resolved upon. 20 

LI. The Spanish fleet was anchored close on the 
edge of the shoal water, and to attack it where it 
lay was impossible. It was determined to drive 
them out into the Channel with fire-ships, of which 
they were known to be afraid. Sir Henry Palmer 25 
proposed to cross to Dover and fetch over some 
worthless hulks; but time would be lost, and there 
was not a day nor an hour to spare. Among the 
volunteer vessels which had attached themselves to 
the fleet, there were many that would be useless in ^ 
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action, and as fit as the best for the service for which 
they were now needed. Eight were taken, the rig- 
ging smeared rapidly with pitch, the hulls filled with 
any useless material which could be extemporised 

5 that would contribute to the blaze. The sky was 
cloudy, the moon was late in its last quarter, and 
did not rise till morning ; and the tide, towards mid- 
night, set directly down from the English position 
to where the ships of the Armada, seeking shelter 

o from the bend of the coast, lay huddled dangerously 
close. Long, low, sighing gusts from the westward 
promised the rising of a gale.^^ The crews of the 
condemned vessels undertook to pilot them to their 
destination, and then belay the sheets, lash the helm, 

s lire, and leave them. 

LII. Thus, when the Spanish bells were about 
striking twelve, and, save the watch on deck, sol- 
diers and seamen lay stretched in sleep, certain dark 
()l)jccts which had been seen dimly drifting on the 

:<) tide near where the galleons lay thickest, shot sud- 
denly into ])yramids of light, flames leaping from 
1 luUly sail to sail, flickering on the ropes and fore- 
castles, foremasts and bowsprits a lurid blaze of con- 
flagration.'"* A cool commander might have ordered 

"*" For the details o{ the scenes <o{ the night and the following day I 
must refer generally to the letters oi Howard, Drake, Winter, Tomson, 
Fenner, and others in the Record CMlice, and to four Spanish accounts, 
written by persL»ns actually present. Coco CaKleron, the Prince of Ascoli, 
Don Juan de Manrivjue, and one more whose name is not given, all of 
which are in MS. at Simancas. — I-'>\u.:\\ 

■** *• V ellas ardiendo espantosamente " : Calderon. — Froude. 
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out his boats and towed the fireships clear; but 
Medina Sidonia, with a strain already upon him 
beyond the strength of his capacity, saw coming 
upon him some terrible engines of destruction, like 
the floating mine which had shattered Parma's s 
bridge at Antwerp.^^ Panic spread through the 
entire Armada; the enemy they most dreaded was 
upon them. The galleons were each riding with 
two anchors ; for their misfortune few of them were 
provided with a third. A shot was fired from the lo 
San Martin as a signal to cut or slip their cables 
and make to sea. Amidst cries and confusion, and 
lighted to their work by the blaze, they set sail and 
cleared away, congratulating themselves, when they 
had reached the open water and found that all or 15 
most of them were safe, on the skill with which 
they had defeated the machinations of the enemy. 
They lay-to six miles from shore, intending to return 
with the daylight, recover their anchors and resume 
their old position. ao 

LI II. The English meanwhile, having accom- 
plished at least part of their purpose in starting the 
Armada out of its berth, weighed at leisure, and 
stood off after it from the shore, Drake, with half 
the fleet, hanging on the skirts of the Spaniards; 25 
Howard, with the rest, hovering nearer to Calais, 
endeavouring to drive in upon the sands or the fire- 

*^ In April, 1585, the Antwerpers blew up the bridge across the 
Scheldt which Parma had constructed to prevent supplies from reach- 
ing the city. 



ships the last loiterers of the Armada, which had 
been slower than the rest in getting out. The first 
July 29- object which the Admiral saw at daybreak 
Augusts, ^y^^ ^Y\c largest of the four galleasses, with 

5 De Mongada himself on board, aground on Calais 
Bar. Her helm had been entangled in a cable, she 
had become ungovernable, and the tide had forced 
her ashore within shot of the French batteries 
at back of the sand-bank which forms the harbour. 

o The tide had ebbed, the water was still round her, 
but she had fallen over towards the bank,^ and 
Howard, w^hose notion was to " pluck the feathers 
of the Spaniards one by one,"^^ sent his own launch 
with some other boats to take her. She was power- 

5 fully manned ; between soldiers, sailors, and slaves, 
she carried seven hundred men. In the position in 
which she was lying, however, her large guns were 
useless, and the galley-slaves, with the prospect of 
liberty before them, did not make the defence more 

:o easy. The Spaniards fought gallantly ; several of 
the luiirlish were killed, but at last two musket balls 
struck Moncada at the same moment. He fell dead 
on the deck. The slaves sprung overboard, and 
half in ])anic and half in pursuit, the crew and the 

5 troops followed. ** Some swam, some waded on 
shore, many were drowned." The English swarmed 
up over the bulwarks, took possession of the gal- 

60 a Por estar boleado de un lado." — Fronde. 

^1 Howard to Walsini^hain. July 29-Augiist S: MSS. Domestic. — 
Fronde. 
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leass, and intended to wait for the tide to carry 
her off. 

LIV. The French meanwhile were watching the 
scene in crowds from the top of the Rysbank. M. 
Gourdain, as the ship was on the French shore, 5 
might have disputed if he had pleased the lawfulness 
of the capture. He contented himself with sending 
off a boat with a message that the English deserved 
the spoil for their courage, and might have it; but 
the ship itself he required them to leave where 10 
it lay. The language was perfectly friendly, and 
Gourdain having been appointed by the King, 
was better disposed to England than to Spain. 
National antipathy, however, proved too strong to 
be controlled. "Our rude men," says an English 15 
officer who was present, " knowing no difference be- 
tween friend and foe,'* began to ill-use the French 
who had come on board, " spoiling them," and proba- 
bly pitching them into the sea. Their friends on 
shore took up their quarrel. The Rysbank battery 20 
opened upon the galleass in return, and the English 
had to scramble into their boats in haste, carrying 
with them what plunder they could seize.^ 

LV. It was well that no more time was wasted 
over so small a matter. Lord Howard had delayed 25 
already too long for his fame.^ It was no time for 

*2 R. Tomson to Walsingham, July 30-August 9 : MSS, Domestic. 
— Froude. 

** " Del Almirante se habla un poco que no hiz6 su debar. Toda 
la gloria se da a Drack." — Extract of a letter from Calais, August 31 : 
MSS, Simancas. — Froude, 



squadron of the Straits, having the advantage of 
wind, speed, and skill, came on them while they 
25 were still dispersed. Seymour opened the action 
at eight in the morning with a cluster of galleons 
on the Spaniard's extreme right. Reserving their 
fire till within a hundred and twenty yards, and 
wasting no cartridges at any longer distance, the 

^ About twelve miles east of Calais and west of Dunkirk. 
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English ships continued through the entire fore- 
noon to pour into them one continuous rain of 
shot They were driven in upon their own centre, 
where they became entangled in a confused and 
helpless mass, a mere target to the English guns, s 
Sir William Winter alone delivering five hundred 
shot into them, " never out of harquebuz range, 
and often within speaking distance/*^ 

LVI. Drake himself meanwhile had fallen on 
Medina Sidonia and Oquendo, who, with a score of 10 
galleons better handled than the rest, were endeav- 
ouring to keep sea room, and retain some command 
of themselves. But their wretched sailing powers 
put them at a disadvantage for which skill and 
courage could not compensate. The English were 15 
always to windward of them, and hemmed in at 
every turn, they too were forced back upon their 
consorts, hunted together as a shepherd hunts sheep 
upon a common, and the whole mass of them forced 
slowly towards the shoals and banks on the Flanders 20 
coast. 

LVI I. Howard came up at noon to join in the 
work of destruction. The English accounts tell a 
simple story. The Spaniards* gun practice, which 
had been always bad, was helpless beyond past 25 
experience. Their want of ammunition was not 
suspected, for they continued to fire throughout the 
day after their slow awkward fashion; but their 
guns, worked on rolling platforms by soldiers un- 

^ Winter to Walsingham, August i-i i : MSS. Domestic. — Froude, 
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used to the sea, sent their shot into the air or into 
the water; while the English, themselves almost 
untouched, fired into them without intermission from 
eight in the morning till sunset, " when almost the 

5 last cartridge was spent, and every man was weary 
with labour." They took no prizes and attempted 
to take none. Their orders were to sink or destroy. 
They saw three large galleons go down. Three 
others, as the wind fell westerly, they saw reeling 

lo helplessly towards Ostend ; and the fate of these 
they heard of afterwards; but of the general effect 
of the fire, neither at the time nor afterwards did 
they know anything beyond its practical and broad 
results. Some details, however, of that terrible day 

15 can be gathered from the narratives of the few 
Spaniards who fought through it and survived to 
tell the tale. 

[Tlie paragraphs i tinned lately following this take up the tale, 
I as may be inferred from the last sentence, from the point of view 
of llie Spanish. From this point of view they repeat what has 
already been sa.id in paragraphs LV., LVI.. and LVIl. The 
narrative then traces the flight of the Spanish, the pursuit by 
' the English as far as Scotland, and the return of the latter to 
England. The ch.ipler then continues as indicated in the 
preface to the selection.J 
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PERSONAL EXPERIENCE AND REVIEW 

[^T/t^ Amateur Emigrant, from which the following chapter, 
Personal Experience and Review, is taken, is a record of the 
voyage which Stevenson made in the second cabin of an Atlan- 
tic liner to America in 1879. ^^^ preceding six chapters give 
the impressions of the author during his voyage, and pictures of 
the life on board ship — of the passengers, the officers, the crew, 
and of chance stowaways. The present chapter is a summing 
up of the impressions of the ship and its people. The book 
was written in rough shortly after the voyage but remained un- 
published until 1895. 

The chapter is here printed through the kindness of Messrs. 
Stone and Kimball of Chicago.] 

I. Travel is of two kinds ; and this voyage of 
mine across the ocean combined both. "Out of my 
country and myself I go,'* sings the old poet : and I 
was not only travelling out of my country in lati- 
tude and longitude, but out of myself in diet, asso- 5 
ciates, and consideration. Part of the interest and 

a great deal of the amusement flowed, at least to 
me, from this novel situation in the world. 

II. I found that I had what they call fallen in 
life with absolute success and verisimilitude. I was 10 

E 49 
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taken for a steerage passenger; no one seemed 
surprised that I should be so ; and there was noth- 
ing but the brass plate between decks to remind 
me that I had once been a gentleman. In a for- 
S mer book,^ describing a former journey, I expressed 
some wonder that I could be readily and naturally 
taken for a pedlar, and explained the accident by 
the difference of language and manners between 
England and France. I must now take a humbler 

lo view ; for here I was among my own countrymen, 
somewhat roughly clad, to be sure, but with every 
advantage of speech and manner ; and I am bound 
to confess that I passed for nearly anything you 
please except an educated gentleman. The sailors 

IS called me "mate," the officers addressed me as 
" my man," my comrades accepted me without hesi- 
tation for a person of their own character and 
experience, but with some curious information. 
One, a mason himself, believed I was a mason; 

ao several, and among these at least one of the sea- 
men, judged me to be a petty officer in the Amer- 
ican navy ; and I was so often set down for a 
practical engineer that at last I had not the heart 
to deny it. From all these guesses I drew one 

ij(5 conclusion, which told against the insight of my 
companions. They might be close observers in 
their own way, and read the manners in the face; 
but it was plain that they did not extend their 
observation to the hands. 

' Travds '.I'ith a Dmlay hi Ihe Clvniiirs. 
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III. To the saloon passengers also I sustained 
my part without a hitch. It is true I came little 
in their way ; but when we did encounter, there 
was no recognition in their eye, although I confess 

I sometimes courted it in silence. All these, my s 
inferiors and equals, took me, like the transformed 
monarch in the story,^ for a mere common, human 
man. They gave me a hard, dead look, with the 
flesh about the eye kept unrelaxed. 

IV. With the women this surprised me less, as I 10 
had already experimented on the sex by going abroad 
through a suburban part of London simply attired 

in a sleeve-waistcoat. The result was curious. I 
then learned for the first time, and by the exhaus- 
tive process, how much attention ladies are accus- 15 
tomed to bestow on all male creatures of their own 
station ; for, in my humble rig, each one who went 
by me caused me a certain shock of surprise and 
a sense of something wanting. In my normal cir- 
cumstances, it appeared every young lady must have 20 
paid me some tribute of a glance; and though I 
had often not detected it when it was given, I was 
well aware of its absence when it was withheld. 
My height seemed to decrease with every woman 
who passed me, for she passed me like a dog. 25 
This is one of my grounds for supposing that what 
are called the upper classes may sometimes pro- 
duce a disagreeable impression in what are called 

^ The story is perhaps most familiar in Longfellow's King Robert of 
Sicily, 
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the lower ; and I wish some one would continue my 
experiment, \ii\d find out exactly at what stage of 
toilette a man becomes invisible to the well-regu- 
lated female eve. 

5 V. Here on shipboard the matter was put to a 
more complete test ; for, even with the addition of 
speech and manner, I passed among the ladies for 
precisely the average man of the steerage. It was 
one afternoon that I saw this demonstrated. A 

o very plainly dressed woman was taken ill on deck. 
I think I had the luck to be present at every sud- 
den seizure during all the passage ; and on this oc- 
casion found myself in the place of importance, 
supporting the sufferer. There was not only a large 

5 crowd immediately around us, but a considerable 
knot of saloon passengers leaning over our heads 
from the hurricane-deck. One of these, an elderly 
managing woman, hailed me with counsels. Of course 
I had to reply ; and as the talk went on, I began to 

o discover that the whole group took me for the hus- 
band. I looked upon my new wife, poor creature, with 
mingled feelings ; and I must own she had not even 
the appearance of the poorest class of city servant- 
maids, but looked more like a country wench who 

5 should have been employed in a roadside inn. Now 
was the time for me to go and study the brass plate.^ 

• The diviclinj; line between the steeraqje and the second cabin in 
which Stevenson was tiavolUni^. (hi pai;e 7 he says : "When I felt 
out of spirits I ev>vdd «;o down and refresh myself with a look of 
that brass plate." (.'vunpare also the second sentence of paragraph H. 
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VI. To such of the officers as knew about me — 
the doctor, the purser, and the stewards — I appeared 
in the light of a broad joke. The fact that I spent 
the better part of my day in writing had gone abroad 
over the ship and tickled them all prodigiously. 5 
Whenever they met me they referred to my absurd 
occupation with familiarity and breadth of humor- 
ous intention. Their manner was well calculated 
to remind me of my fallen fortunes. You may be 
sincerely amused by the amateur literary efforts of 10 
a gentleman, but you scarce publish the feeling to 
his face. " Well ! '* they would say : " still writing } " 
And the smile would widen into a laugh. The 
purser came one day into the cabin, and, touched 
to the heart by my misguided industry, offered me 15 
some other kind of writing, "for which," he added 
pointedly, "you will be paid." This was nothing 
else than to copy out the list of passengers. 

VII. Another trick of mine which told against 
my reputation was my choice of roosting-place in an 20 
active draught upon the cabin floor. I was openly 
jeered and flouted for this eccentricity; and a con- 
siderable knot would sometimes gather at the door 
to see my last dispositions for the night. This was 
embarrassing, but I learned to support the trial with 25 
equanimity. 

VIII. Indeed I may say that, upon the whole, my 
new position sat lightly and naturally upon my 
spirits. I accepted the consequences with readiness, 
and found them far from difficult to bear. The 30 
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steerage conquered nie ; I conformed more and more 
tn the type of the place, not only in manner but at 
lieart, growing hostile to the officers and cabin pas- 
sengers who looked down upon me, and day by day 

S greedier for small delicacies. Such was the result, 
as I fancy, of a diet of bread and butter, soup and 
porridge. Wo think we have no sweet tooth as long 
as we are full to the brim of molasses ; but a man 
must have sojourned in the workhouse before he 

;o boasts himsi'lf indifferent to dainties. Every even- 
ing, for instance, I was more and more pre-occupied 
about our doubtful fare at tea. If it was delicate 
my heart was much lightened ; if it was but broken 
ii.sh I wa.s proportionally downcast The offer of a 

fs little jelly from a fellow-passenger more provident 
than myself caused a marked elevation in my spirits. 
And I would have gone to the ship's end and back 
aj;.iin for ::in oyster or a chipped fruit. 

IX, In oilier ways I was content with my posi- 

M lion. It .seemed no disgrace to be confounded with 
m\ ennipanv; fur I may as well declare at once I 
tound llieii m.uiners as gentle and becoming as those 
ol any other class. I do not mean that my friends 
could have sat down without embarrassment and 

IS laughable disaster at the table of a duke. That 
does not imply an inferiority of breeding, but a dif- 
of usage. Thus I Hatter myself that I con- 
myself well among my fellow-passengers ; 
t ambitious hope is not to have avoided 
to have committed as few as possible. 
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I know too well that my tact is not the same as 
their tact, and that my habit of a different society 
constituted, not only no qualification, but a positive 
disability to move easily and becomingly in this. 
When Jones complimented me — because I "man- s 
aged to behave very pleasantly" to my fellow-pas- 
sengers, was how he put it — I could follow the 
thought in his mind, and knew his compliment to 
be such as we pay foreigners on their proficiency in 
English. I dare say this praise was given me im- lo 
mediately on the back of some unpardonable sole- 
cism, which had led him to review my conduct as 
a whole. We are all ready to laugh at the plough- 
man among lords; we should consider also the case 
of a lord among the ploughmen. I have seen a 15 
lawyer in the house of a Hebridean fisherman; and 
I know, but nothing will induce me to disclose, 
which of these two was the better gentleman. 
Some of our finest behaviour, though it looks well 
enough from the boxes, may seem even brutal to 20 
the gallery. We boast too often manners that are 
parochial rather than universal; that, like a country 
wine, will not bear transportation for a hundred 
miles, nor from the parlour to the kitchen. To be 
a gentleman is to be one all the world over, and 25 
in every relation and grade of society. It is a high 
calling, to which a man must first be born, and 
then devote himself for life. And, unhappily, the 
manners of a certain so-called upper grade have a 
kind of currency, and meet with a certain external 30 



.1 
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acceptation thmiiphout all the others, and this tends 
to kcL'p us well satisfied with slight acquirements 
and the amateurish accomplishments of a clique. 
But manners, like art, should be human and central. 
5 X. Some of my fellow-passengers, as I now 
moved among them in a relation of equality, seemed 
to me excellent gentlemen. They were not rough, 
nor hasty, nor disputatious; debated pleasantly, dif- 
fered kindly; were helpful, gentle, patient, and placid, 
lo The type of manners was plain, and even heavy; 
there was little to please the eye, but nothing to 
shock; and I thought gentleness lay more nearly at 
the spring of behaviour than in many more ornate 
and delicate societies. I say delicate, where I can- 
ts not say refined; a thing may be fine, like ironwork, 
without being delicate like lace. There was here 
less delicacy ; the skin supported more callously the 
natural surface of events, the mind received more 
bravely the crude facts of human existence; but I 
ao do not think that there was less effective refine- 
ment, less consideration for others, less polite sup- 
pression of self. I speak of the best among my 
fe!!ow-p3sscngers ; for in the steerage, as well as in 
the saloon, there is a mixture. Those, then, with 
i$ whom I found my.self in sympathy, and of whom I 
may therefore hope to write with a greater measure 
1^ of truth, were not only as good in their manners, 
\ endowed with very much the same natural capa- 

I nd about as wise in deduction, as the bankers 

I ;sters of what is called society. One and 
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all were too much interested in disconnected facts, 
and loved information for its own sake with too 
rash a devotion; but people in all classes display 
the same appetite as they gorge themselves daily 
with the miscellaneous gossip of the newspaper. 5 
Newspaper reading, as far as I can make out, is 
often rather a sort of brown study than an act of 
culture. I have myself palmed o£E yesterday's issue 
on a friend, and seen him re-peruse it for a continu- 
ance of minutes with an air at once refreshed and 10 
solemn. Workmen, perhaps, pay more attention ; but 
though they may be eager listeners, they have rarely 
seemed to me either willing or careful thinkers. 
Culture is not measured by the greatness of the 
field which is covered by our knowledge, but by the 15 
nicety with which we can perceive relations in that 
field, whether great or small. Workmen, certainly 
those who were on board with me, I found wanting 
in this quality or habit of the mind. They did not 
perceive relations, but leaped to a so-called cause, 20 
and thought the problem settled. Thus the cause 
of everything in England was the form of govern- 
ment, and the cure for all evils was, by consequence, 
a revolution. It is surprising how many of them 
said this, and that none should have had a definite 25 
thought in his head as he said it. Some hated the 
Church because they disagreed with it ; some hated 
Lord Beaconsfield because of war and taxes ; all 
hated the masters, possibly with reason. But these 
feelings were not at the root of the matter; the. -ap 
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true reasoning of their souls ran thus — I have not 
got on ; I ought to have got on ; if there was a 
revolution I should get on. How ? They had no 
idea. Why ? Because — because — well, look at 

5 America ! 

XI. To be politically blind is no distinction; we 
are all so, if you come to that. At bottom, as it 
seems to me, there is but one question in modern 
home politics, though it appears in many shapes, 

o and that is the question of money ; and but one 
political remedy, that the people should grow wiser 
and better. My workmen fellow-passengers were 
as impatient and dull of hearing on the second of 
these points as any member of Parliament ; but 

5 they had some glimmerings of the first. They 
would not hear of improvement on their part, but 
wished the world made over again in a crack, so 
that they might remain improvident and idle and 
debauched, and yet enjoy the comfort and respect 

J that should accompany the opposite virtues ; and it 
was in this exi)cctation, as far as I could see, that 
many oi them were now on their way to America. 
Hilt on the point of money they saw clearly enough 
that inland politics, so far as they were concerned, 

5 were reducible to the question of annual income ; 

a question which should long ago have been settled 

by a revolution, they did not know how, and which 

they were now about to settle for themselves, once 

lore they knew not how, by crossing the Atlantic 

I a steamship of considerable tonnage. 
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XII. And yet it has been amply shown them that 
the second or income question is in itself nothing, 
and may as well be left undecided, if there be no 
wisdom and virtue to profit by the change. It is 
not by a man's purse, but by his character, that he 5 
is rich or poor. Barney will be poor, Alick will be 
poor, Mackay will be poor ; let them go where they 
will, and wreck all the governments under heaven, 
they will be poor until they die. 

XIII. Nothing is perhaps more notable in the 10 
average workman than his surprising idleness, and 
the candour with which he confesses to the failing. 

It has to me been always something of a relief to 
find the poor, as a general rule, so little oppressed 
with work. I can in consequence enjoy my own 15 
more fortunate beginning with a better grace. The 
other day I was living with a farmer in America, 
an old frontiersman, who had worked and fought, 
hunted and farmed, from his childhood up. He 
excused himself for his defective education on the 20 
ground that he had been overworked from first to 
last. Even now, he said, anxious as he was, he had 
never the time to take up a book. In consequence 
of this, I observed him closely; he was occupied 
for four or, at the extreme outside, for five hours 25 
out of the twenty-four, and then principally in 
walking; and the remainder of the day he passed 
in born idleness, either eating fruit or standing 
with his back against a door. I have known men 
do hard literary work all morning, and then undergo ^o 
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quite as mucb physical fatigue by way of relief as 
satisfied this powerful frontiersman for the day. 
He. at least, like all the educated class, did so much 
homage to industrj- as to persuade himself he was 

s industrious. But the average mechanic recognizes 
his idleness with effrontery; he has even, as I am 
told, organized it. 

XIV. I give the story as it was told me, and it 
was told me for a fact. A man fell from a house- 

lo top in the city of Aberdeen, and was brought into 
hospital with broken bones. He was asked what 
was his trade, and replied that he was a tapper. 
No one had ever heard of such a thing before; 
the officials were filled with curiosity ; they be- 

•S sought an explanation. It appeared that when a 
party of slaters were engaged upon a roof, they 
would now and then be taken with a fancy for the 
public-house. Now a seamstrcs.s, for example, might 
slip away from her work and no one be the wiser; 

ao but if these fellows adjourned, the tapping of the 
mallets would cease, and thus the neighbourhood be 
advertised of their defection. Hence the career of 
the tiipper. Me has to do the tapping and keep up 
:in industrious hustle on the housetop during the 

^5 absence of the slaters. When he taps for only one 

two the thing is child's-play, but when he has 

■escnl a whole troop, it is then that he earns 

/ in the swi'at of his brow. Then must 

■-oni spot to spilt, reduplicate, triplicate, 

his single personality, and swell and 
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hasten his blows, until he produce a perfect illu- 
sion for the ear, and you would swear that a crowd 
of emulous masons were continuing merrily to roof 
the house. It must be a strange sight from an 
upper window. 5 

XV. I heard nothing on board of the tapper; 
but I was astonished at the stories told by my 
companions. Skulking, shirking, malingering, were 
all established tactics, it appeared. They could see 
no dishonesty where a man who is paid for an lo 
hour's work gives half an hour's consistent idling in 
its place. Thus the tapper would refuse to watch 
for the police during a burglary, and call himself 
an honest man. It is not sufficiently recognized 
that our race detests to work. If I thought that I is 
should have to work every day of my life as hard 
as I am working now, I should be tempted to give 
up the struggle. And the workman early begins 
on his career of toil. He has never had his fill of 
holidays in the past, and his prospect of holidays 20 
in the future is both distant and uncertain. In 
the circumstances, it would require a high degree 
of virtue not to snatch alleviations for the moment. 

XVI. There were many good talkers on the ship ; 
and I believe good talking of a certain sort is a com- 25 
mon accomplishment among working men. Where 
books are comparatively scarce, a greater amount of 
information will be given and received by word of 
mouth ; and this tends to produce good talkers, 
and, what is no less needful for conversation, %ood ^ 
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listeners. They could all tell a story with effect. I 
am sometimes tempted to think that the less literary 
class show always better in narration ; they have so 
much more patience with detail, are so much less 

5 hurried to reach the points, and preserve so much 
juster a proportion among the facts. At the same 
time their talk is dry; they pursue a topic plod- 
dingly, have not an agile fancy, do not throw sudden 
lights from unexpected quarters, and when the talk 

o is over they often leave the matter where it was. 
They mark time instead of marching. They think 
only to argue, not to reach new conclusions, and 
use their reason rather as a weapon of offence than 
as a tool for self-improvement. Hence the talk of 

5 some of the cleverest was unprofitable in result, 

because there was no give and take ; they would 

grant you as little as possible for premise, and begin 

to dispute under an oath to conquer or to die. 

XVII. But the talk of a workman is apt to be 

o more interesting than that of a wealthy merchant, 
because the thoughts, hopes, and fears of which the 
workman's life is built lie nearer to necessity and 
nature. They are more immediate to human life. 
An incoiiie calculated by the week is a far more 

5 human thing than one calculated by the year, and 
a small income, simply from its smallness, than a 
large one. I never wearied listening to the details 
of a workman's economy, because every item stood 
for some real pleasure. If he could afford pudding 
twice a week, you know that twice a week the man 
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ate with genuine gusto and was physically happy; 
while if you learn that a rich man has seven courses 
a day, ten to one the half of them remain untasted, 
and the whole is but misspent money and a weari- 
ness to the flesh. 5 

XVIII. The difference between England and 
America to a working man was thus most humanly 
put to me by a fellow-passenger: "In America/* 
said he, "you get pies and puddings.*' I do not 
hear enough, in economy books, of pies and pudding. 10 
A man lives in and for the delicacies, adornments, 
and accidental attributes of life, such as pudding to 
eat and pleasant books and theatres to occupy his 
leisure. The bare terms of existence would be re- 
jected with contempt by all. If a man feeds on 15 
bread and butter, soup and porridge, his appetite 
grows wolfish after dainties. And the workman 
dwells in a borderland, and is always within sight of 
those cheerless regions where life is more difficult 
to sustain than worth sustaining. Every detail of 20 
our existence, where it is worth while to cross the 
ocean after pie and pudding, is made alive and 
enthralling by the presence of genuine desire; but 
it is all one to me whether Croesus has a hundred 
or a thousand thousands in the bank. There is 25 
more adventure in the life of the working man who 
descends as a common soldier into the battle of life, 
than in that of the millionaire who sits apart in 
an office, like Von Molt^e, and only directs the 
manoeuvres by telegraph. Give me to hear about "^ 
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the career of him who is in the thick of the busi- 
ness ; to whom one change of market means an 
empty belly, and another a copious and savoury 
meal. This is not the philosophical, but the human 
s side of economics ; it interests like a story ; and the 
life of all who are thus situated partakes in a small 
way of the charm of Robinson Cnisoe ; for every 
step is critical, and human life is presented to you 
naked and verging to its lowest terms. 
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MACAULAY 

[Mr. Morley's essay appeared in the April number of the 
Fortnightly Review for 1876. It was afterwards printed as one 
of a volume of essays, and is now to be found, with the omission 
of one paragraph, in Volume I. of the Critical Miscellanies^ 
published by Messrs. Macmillan and Company, from which the 
text is here taken. As the author says in the opening paragraph, 
the essay was written in anticipation of the appearance of the 
Life and Letters of Lord MacaulayJ] 

I. "After glancing my eye over the design and 
order of a new book," says Gibbon, "I suspended 
the perusal till I had finished the task of self- 
examination, till I had revolved in a solitary walk 
all that I knew or believed or had thought on the s 
subject of the whole work or of some particular 
chapter ; I was then qualified to discern how much 
the author added to my original stock; and if I 
was sometimes satisfied by the agreement, I was 
sometimes warned by the opposition of our ideas." 10 
It is also told of Strafford that before reading any 
book for the first time, he would call for a sheet 
of paper, and then proceed to write down upon it 
F 65 
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some sketch of the ideas that he already had upon 
the subject of the book, and of the questions that 
he expected to find answered. No one who has 
been at the pains to try the experiment, will doubt 

5 the usefulness of this practice : it gives to our 
acquisitions from books clearness and reality, a 
right place and an independent shape. At this 
moment we are all looking for the biography of 
an illustrious man of letters,^ written by a near 

o kinsman, who is himself naturally endowed with 
keen literary interests, and who has invigorated 
his academic cultivation by practical engagement in 
considerable affairs of public business. Before tak- 
ing up Mr. Trevelyan's two volumes, it is perhaps 

5 worth while, on Strafford's plan, to ask ourselves 
shortly what kind of significance or value belongs 
to Lord Macaulay's achievements, and to what 
place he has a claim among the forces of English 
literature. It is seventeen years since he died, 

!o and those of us who never knew him nor ever saw 
him, may now think about his work with that per- 
fect detachment which is impossible in the case of 
actual contemporaries. 2 

1 The Life and Letters of Lord ^Lilc(7ulay, by his nephew, George 
Otto Trevelyan, appeared in 1S76. 

- vSince the following piece was written, Mr. Trevelyan's biography 
of Lord Macaulay has appeared, and has enjoyed the great popularity 
to which its careful execution, its brightness of style, its good taste, its 
sound judgment, so richly entitle it. If Mr. Trevelyan's course in poli- 
tics were not so useful as it is, one might be tempted to regret that he 
had not chosen literature for the main tield of his career. The portrait 
which he draws of Lord Macaulay is so irresistibly attractive in many 
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II. That Macaulay comes in the very front rank 
in the mind of the ordinary bookbuyer of our day 
is quite certain. It is an amusement with some 
people to put an imaginary case of banishment to 
a desert island, with the privilege of choosing the 5 
works of one author, and no more than one, to 
furnish literary companionship and refreshment for 
the rest of a lifetime. Whom would one select for 
this momentous post ? Clearly the author must be 
voluminous, for days on desert islands are many and 10 
long ; he must be varied in his moods, his topics, 
and his interests ; he must have a great deal to say, 
and must have a power of saying it that shall 
arrest a depressed and dolorous spirit. English- 
men, of course, would with mechanical unanimity call 15 
for Shakespeare ; Germans could hardly hesitate 
about Goethe; and a sensible Frenchman would 
pack up the ninety volumes of Voltaire. It would 
be at least as interesting to know the object of a 
second choice, supposing the tyrant in his clem- 20 
ency to give us two authors. In the case of Eng- 
lishmen there is some evidence as to a popular 
preference. A recent traveller in Australia informs 

ways, that a critic may be glad to have delivered his soul before his 
judgment was subject to a dangerous bias, by the picture of Macaulay's 
personal character — its domestic amiability, its benevolence to unlucky 
followers of letters, its manliness, its high public spirit and generous 
patriotism. On reading my criticism over again, I am well pleased to 
find that not an epithet needs to be altered, — so independent is opinion 
as to this strong man's work, of our esteem for his loyal and upright 
character. — Morley, 
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us that the three books which he found on every 
squatter's shelf, and which at last he knew before 
he crossed the threshold that he should be sure to 
find, were Shakespeare, the Bible, and Macaulay's 
S Essays. This is only an illustration of a feeling 
about Macaulay that has been almost universal 
among the English-speaking peoples. 

III. We may safely say that no man obtains and 
keeps for a great many years such a position as this, 
lo unless he is possessed of some very extraordinary 
qualities, or else of common qualities in a very un- 
common and extraordinary degree. The world, says 
Goethe, is more willing to endure the Incongruous 
than to be patient under the Insignificant, Even 
IS those who set least value on what Macaulay does for 
his readers, may still feel bound to distinguish the 
elements that have given him his vast popularity. 
The inquiry is not a piece of merely literary criticism, 
for it is impossible that the work of so imposing a 
So writer should have passed through the hands of every 
man and woman of his time who has even the hum- 
blest pretensions to cultivation, without leaving a 
very decided mark on their habits both of thought 
and expression. As a plain matter of observation, 
^ it is impossible to take up a newspaper or a review, 
for instance, without perceiving Macaulay's influence 
I '~'^X\\ in the style and the temper of modern journal- 
I I, and journalism in its turn acts upon the style 

I I temper of its enormous unc.iunled public. The 

\ who now succeeds in c-itcliing ihe car of the 
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writers of leading articles, is in the position that used 
to be held by the head of some great theological 
school, whence disciples swarmed forth to reproduce 
in ten thousand pulpits the arguments, the opinions, 
the images, the tricks, the postures, and the manner- 5 
isms of a single master. 

IV. Two men of very different kinds have thor- 
oughly impressed the journalists of our time, Ma- 
caulay and Mr. Mill.^ Mr. Carlyle we do not add 
to them ; he is, as the Germans call Jean Paul, der 10 
Einzige, And he is a poet, while the other two are 
in their degrees serious and argumentative writers, 
dealing in different ways with the great topics that 
constitute the matter and business of daily discus- 
sion. They are both of them practical enough to 15 
interest men handling real affairs, and yet they are 
general or theoretical enough to supply such men 
with the large and ready commonplaces which are 
so useful to a profession that has to produce literary 
graces and philosophical decorations at an hour's 20 
notice. It might perhaps be said of these two dis- 
tinguished men that our public writers owe most of 
their virtues to the one, and most of their vices to 
the other. If Mill taught some of them to reason, 
Macaulay tempted more of them to declaim : if Mill 25 
set an example of patience, tolerance, and fair ex- 
amination of hostile opinions, Macaulay did much to 

* It should be borne in mind that Mill and Carlyle were alive at the 
time of writing the essay (1876) ; hence the title Mr. was properly added 
to their names. 



encourage oracular arrogance, and a rather too thra- 
sonical complacency; if Mill sowed ideas of the great 
economic, political, and moral bearings of the forces 
of society, Macaulay trained a taste for superficial 

^ particularities, trivial circumstantialities of local 
colour, and all the paraphernalia of the pseudo- 
j)ictures(iue. 

V. Of course nothing so obviously untrue is meant 
as that this is an account of Macaulay's own quality. 

I' What is empty pretension in the leading article, was 
often a warranted self-assertion in Macaulay; what 
in it is httle more than testiness, is in him often a 
.';rnerous indiL;nation. What became and still remain 
in those who have made him their model, substan- 

. ti\c ami or^vinic vices, the foundation of literary 
villi actci vuul intellectual temper, were in him the 
iiui Icntal detects of a viiiorous £:enius. And we 
h i\c to take a man oi his power and vigour with 
all Ins vii.iwlvicks. for the one are wrapped up in 

■ ''ic vnlict c'iuu'cN h'ox used to apply to Burke a 
•''^^-i/.v- [\^ x: Ouintiii.iri wrote about Ovid. *' Si 
•••Ttn! N-! .:tt\\-t'^UN tcm[KU-are quam indulgere ma- 
' I'^-v-t." q^'ou-'J l'''^\. "qui'.l vir iste prxstare non 
!''^! '.:-;? •';'■■ * ni;: :':■< ;< ^xj^iW not at all certain 

s c'l'io' '^t v^v'v'. .^' !>•.:' vc. >.^" Aru" one else. It suits 
nn,>t iiis;> t',^ tc'" i:< :'•;: c\.'c"c^vc !:os in the happy 
mean and nice ba'.mcc ;i; oli" ta:-_:':-es and impulses, 
und pcfhai^s in >.; ti' .i> •;■-:" -wi c^^^.rentment and 

^ I Ilia ih.ii iri.ri o.-srn ■ I'l.-i ■ ■ •.•Mii'ci >;s \ 'II .na:! I'.i imiulge it. 
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an easy passage through life are involved, what they 
tell us is true. But for making a mark in the world, 
for rising to supremacy in art or thought or affairs 
— whatever those aims may be worth — a man pos- 
sibly does better to indulge, rather than to chide 5 
or grudge, his genius, and to pay the penalties for 
his weakness, rather than run any risk of mutilating 
those strong faculties of which they happen to be 
an inseparable accident. Versatility is not a uni- 
versal gift among the able men of the world; not 10 
many of them have so many gifts of the spirit, as 
to be free to choose by what pass they will climb 
"the steep where Fame's proud temple shines afar.*' 
If Macaulay had applied himself to the cultivation 
of a balanced judgment, of tempered phrases, and 15 
of relative propositions, he would probably have 
sunk into an impotent tameness. A great pugilist 
has sometimes been converted from the error of his 
ways, and been led zealously to cherish gospel graces, 
but the hero's discourses have seldom had the notes ao 
of unction and edification. Macaulay divested of all 

the exorbitancies of his spirit and his style, would have 
been a Samson shorn of the locks of his strength. 

VI. Although, however, a writer of marked qual- 
ity may do well to let his genius develop its spon- 25 
taneous forces without too assiduous or vigilant re- 
pression, trusting to other writers of equal strength 
in other directions, and to the general fitness of 
things and operation of time, to redress the bal- 
ance, still it is the task of criticism in counting up 30 



the contributions of one of these strong men to 
examine the mischiefs no less than the benefits 
incident to their work. There is no puny carping 
nor cavilling in the process. It is because such 
s men are strong that they are able to do harm; 
they may injure the taste and judgment of a whole 
generation, just because they are never mediocre. 
That is imjjlied in strength. Macaulay is not to be 
measured now merely as if he were the author of 

lo a new book. His iufluence has been a distinct 
literary force, and in an age of reading, this is to 
be a distinct force in deciding the temper, the 
process, the breadth, of men's opinions, no less than 
the mnnner of expressing them. It is no new 

i^ mIi^^ci vMtinn ihat the influence of an author becomes 
ill liiiu' snniL'lhing apart from his books: a certain 
gcncralifiL-il or abstract personality impresses itself 
on our minds, long after we have forgotten the 
details of liis opinions, the arguments by which he 

jpi enforced them, and even, what are usually the last 
lo escape ii.s, the images by which he illustrated 
them. I'hrases and sentences are a mask : but we 
detect the features of the man behind the mask. 
This personality of a favourite author is a real and 

05 powerful agency. Unconsciously we are infected 
t.h his humours ; we apply his methods ; we find 
es copying the rhythm and measure of his 
ive wonder how he would have acted, or 
ipoken in our circumstances. Usually 
r leaves a special mark in some par- 
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ticular region of mental activity: the final product 
of him is to fix some persistent religious mood, or 
some decisive intellectual bias, or else some trick 
of the tongue. Now Macaulay has contributed no 
philosophic ideas to the speculative stock, nor has 5 
he developed any one great historic or social truth. 
His work is always full of a high spirit of manli- 
ness, probity, and honour; but he is not of that 
small band to whom we may apply Mackintosh's 
thrice and four times enviable panegyric on the w 
eloquence of Dugald Stewart, that its peculiar glory 
consisted in having "breathed the love of virtue 
into whole generations of pupils." He has painted 
many striking pictures, and imparted a certain real- 
ity to our conception of many great scenes of the 15 
past. He did good service in banishing once for all 
those sentimental Jacobite leanings and prejudices 
which had been kept alive by the sophistry of the 
most popular^ of historians, and the imagination of 
the most popular^ of romance writers. But where 20 
he set his stamp has been upon style ; style in its 
widest sense, not merely on the grammar and 
mechanism of writing, but on what De Quincey 
described as its organology;^ style, that is to say, 
in its relation to ideas and feelings, its commerce 25 
with thought, and its reaction on what one may call 
the temper or conscience of the intellect. 

6 David Hume. « Sir Walter Scott. 

^ For De Quincey's theory of the mechanology and the organology of 
style, see his essay on Style, Part I. 
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\ jj Jj« no Tnap tiuppose xnai n Tnangrs mxK 
wbt-th'rr ifie tdoeI univtrsallT popular of the senctcs 
^.ulli'jrsi wi a gtrneratjon — and Maca.nlay ■was nothing 
l<;!>6 l!")iui tljifc — iiffwls JJj'/f ww/v' CT style sritJjvaL^ 

5 'M^ tTiUi. 'A BTvle 15 not the cUmcing-masier. dedaim- 
t'lji 'jjj ih": 'i'Ttji incSable thing-s ihat lie in a minuet. 
He Hi li'fi ihn viriu'/v* of supiiieB and geniniETes. 
"f ll^ iti'*f"a1ify '/I sTvIe goes deeper "than doll fools 
s'j;>)/rt'^" Whc-n Ojmte took pains to prevent any 

». Ml i.it'fK 1^ ft'im txtc-tding two lines of his manuscript 
•/I f. /I- 'i( )/finl ; to rtitrict even' paragraph to seven 
s'l.tiii'is, t'> cxdude e\ery hiatus between two 

K ii <-s, 1,1 1 v':ti between two paragraphs: and 

).•'/■ I In M-|j|ii'liiM: any word, except the auxiliary 

.- iiiuit',^.yj\.i\A--H, III two consecutive sentences; he jus- 
hli< i| I. IS lih-iiKy solicitude by insisting on the whole- 
ENiid itrsi ,.li|..i- Ir, bi-:iit and intelligence of submission 
l<. .iiIiIk i.il iii'.iiiHlioiis, lie felt, after he had once 
iii.i>J<imI iIi< li.ibil ul Ihe new yoke, that it became 

.., Mil fii.iiii.- nl I ,il ;ind Unforeseeable improve- 

11(1 iiiT ivr lliiiiii'Jii, anil he perceived that the 

ii.nnii ivliy v<\-.r i'. .1 lii;;lRT kiiid of literary per- 

It'll Ill, HI |iin-.(-, is 111, it vi-Tsc imposes a greater 

iHiiiilii'i III ii(..iiioii;. luims. Wo may add that verse 

ti llm-ll ir> |iiili-i h il, in llii' h.in<ls of men of poetic 
Ifoniun, in [muniiln^ti in tlu' sivcrity of this mechan- 

■ S^lt o-ufi U, ti:^'l>>ui-»IK', lliul sOU' iiMihi.'h the various si>-ca11ed 
tXA*, limtlvuliltly Uiu Hciitcii.TS. 11H-, sii Lit .la iiussihie, indeperdenl 
If ftnulhec. In iMi MH^niu Ihrre » a i.U>sfr liinding of ptuases 
(UtviiMi. lK>lh .m!»iiic,iUy till. I I')' ;:.iiiju»ciionB. 
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ical regulation. Where Pope or Racine had one 
rule of metre, Victor Hugo has twenty, and he 
observes them as rigorously as an algebraist or an 
astronomer observes the rules of calculation or dem- 
onstration. One, then, who touches the style of a s 
generation acquires no trifling authority over its 
thought and temper, as well as over the length of 
its sentences. 

VIII. The first and most obvious secret of 
Macaulay's place on popular bookshelves is that he 10 
has a true genius for narration, and narration will 
always in the eyes, not only of our squatters in the 
Australian bush, but of the many all over the world, 
stand first among literary gifts. The common run 
of plain men, as has been noticed since the begin- 15 
ning of the world, are as eager as children for a 
story, and like children they will embrace the man 
who will tell them a story, with abundance of details 
and plenty of colour, and a realistic assurance that 
it is no mere make-believe. Macaulay never stops 20 
to brood over an incident or a character, with an 
inner eye intent on penetrating to the lowest- depth 
of motive and cause, to the furthest complexity of 
impulse, calculation, and subtle incentive. The 
spirit of analysis is not in him, and the divine spirit 25 
of meditation is not in him. His whole mind runs 
in action and movement ; it busies itself with eager 
interest in all objective particulars. He is seized 
by the external and the superficial, and revels in 
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frvi-zy fictai! that appeals to the five senses. "The 
brilliant Macaulay," said Emerson, with slight exag- 
geration, "who expresses the tone of the English 
Kovcrning classes of the day, explicitly teaches that 

^ fliind means good to eat, good to wear, material 
trommoility." So ready a faculty of exultation in 
the '■XLceflint; great glories of taste and touch, of 
Itniil Hunii'l ami glittering spectacle, is a gift of the 
iitni'j>.l sL-rvice to the narrator who craves immense 

. ;iiii|iin< cs l.rl it be said that if Macaulay exults in 
Ihr' ill t.iiK Mi;il go tn our five senses, his sensuous- 
m--'. i'^ ;ilw,iys ilcaii, manly, and fit for honest day- 
ii^lil I llii- summer sun. There is none of that 

II Minus HI loin of autumnal decay that clings to the pas- 
-. '-ii'ii mI .1 jiinii' uHiiii'in school for colour and flavour 

jiiil I hi' riiiiini'r.iU'it Irt'asurcs of subtle indulgence. 

IS l\liir |iii Imcsqut'iiess, however, is a minor 

.|ii,ililu .ihini rimi]i,ii('il witli another quality which 

.■(.■m1'o,I\' ,i'-miiiu'. huiisi'H" tn have, but which is in 

' ii'.ilih i-\ii.'nirl\ iiii.diiimon : the ("[uality, I mean, of 

li-lliiii: .1 i.iK- iliii'i-iK ,iiul ii) straightforward order. 

III '-|hmKhil: ill ll.ill.ini," M.kMulay complained that 
(iil'I'i'ti hid l'ii>u,;:hi \nti' t.ishion an unpleasant trick 
"I U'lliiii; .1 ■il.'i\ In I nij'! ic.it ion jnd allusion. This 

I I'lnvoKm.i: I'l'lujiiiU li.is ci'Tt.tinly increased rather 

(hau .U>lmol suKv ll.dl.uns li-iy yU- Froude. it 

is title, wluitv'wi m.u If iiis sbortCL'mings on the 

\<0 ol ¥i>imd HU'Lil .lUyJ {vUtical iud^iuent, has 

irabic p(t? ill the wav oi s;r.i!i;h:forwrard naira- 

S«« IW Vfttv <n;rtW .V*".(w- .V*-.!,-*.-!,-*!.- HUavj. 
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tion, and Mr. Freeman, when he does not press too 
hotly after emphasis, and abstains from overloading 
his account with superabundance of detail, is usually 
excellent in the way of direct description. Still, it 
is not merely because these two writers are alive 5 
and Macaulay is not, that most people would say of 
him that he is unequalled in our time in his mastery 
of the art of letting us know in an express and un- 
mistakable way exactly what it was that happened ; 
though it is quite true that in many portions of 10 
his too elaborated History of William the Third he 
describes a large number of events about which, I 
think, no sensible man can in the least care either 
how they happened, or whether indeed they hap- 
pened at all or not. 15 

X. Another reason why people have sought Ma- 
caulay is, that he has in one way or another some- 
thing to tell them about many of the most striking 
personages and interesting events in the history of 
mankind. And he does really tell them something. 20 
If any one will be at the trouble to count up the 
number of those names that belong to the world and 
time, about which Macaulay has found not merely 
something, but something definite and pointed to 
say, he will be astonished to see how large a portion 25 
of the wide historic realm is traversed in that ample 
flight of reference, allusion, and illustration, and what 
unsparing copiousness of knowledge gives substance, 
meaning, and attraction to that resplendent blaze of 
rhetoric. 3° 
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XI. Macaulay came upon the world of letters ^^ 
just as the middle classes were expanding into enor- 
mous prosperity, were vastly increasing in numbers, 
and were becoming more alive than they had ever 

5 been before to literary interests. His Essays are 
as good as a library : they make an incomparable 
manual and vade-mecum for a busy uneducated man, 
who has curiosity and enlightenment enough to wish 
to know a little about the great lives and great 

o thoughts, the shining words and many-coloured com- 
plexities of action, that have marked the journey of 
man through the ages. Macaulay had an intimate 
acquaintance both with the imaginative literature 
and the history of Greece and Rome, with the litera- 

5 ture and the history of modern Italy, of France, and 
of England. Whatever his special subject, he con- 
trives to pour into it with singular dexterity a stream 
of rich, graphic, and telling illustrations from all 
these widely diversified sources. Figures from his- 

:o tory, ancient and modern, sacred and secular ; char- 
acters from plays and novels from Plautus down to 
Walter Scott and Jane Austen ; images and similes 
from poets of every age and every nation, *^ pastoral, 
pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, tragical-histori- 

!5 cal ; " shrewd thrusts from satirists, wise saws from 
sages, pleasantries caustic or pathetic from humorists ; 
all these throng Macaulay's pages with the bustle 
and variety and animation of some glittering masque 

^'^ The Essay on Milton appeared in 1825 in the Edifiburgh Revitio 
and won great favor for its young author. 
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and cosmoramic revel of great books and heroical 
men. Hence, though Macaulay was in mental con- 
stitution one of the very least Shakesperean writers 
that ever lived, yet he has the Shakesperean quality 
of taking his reader through an immense gallery of 5 
interesting characters and striking situations. No 
writer can now expect to attain the widest popularity 
as a man of letters unless he gives to the world multa 
as well as multum. Sainte-Beuve, the most eminent 
man of letters in France in our generation, wrote 10 
no less than twenty-seven volumes of his incompara- 
ble Causeries. Mr. Carlyle, the most eminent man 
of letters in England in our generation, has taught 
us that silence is golden in thirty volumes. Macau- 
lay was not so exuberantly copious as these two illus- 15 
trious writers, but he had the art of being as various 
without being so voluminous. 

XII. There has been a great deal of deliberate 
and systematic imitation, of Macaulay 's style, often 
by clever men who might well have trusted to their 20 
own resources. Its most conspicuous vices are very 
easy to imitate, but it is impossible for any one who 
is less familiar with literature than Macaulay was, 
'to reproduce his style effectively, for the reason that 
it is before all else the style of great literary knowl- 25 
edge. Nor is that all. Macaulay *s knowledge was 
not only very wide ; it was both thoroughly accurate 
and instantly ready. For this stream of apt illustra- 
tions he was indebted to his extraordinary memory, 
and. his rapid eye for contrasts and analogies. They 30 



come to the end of his pen as he writes ; they are 
not laboriously hunted out in indexes, and then added 
by way of afterthought and extraneous interpolation. 
Hence quotations and references that in a writer 
5 even of equal knowledge, but with his wits less 
promptly about him, would seem mechanical and 
awkward, find their place in a page of Macaulay as 
if by a delightful process of complete assimilation 
and spontaneous fusion. 

o XIII. We may be sure that no author could 
have achieved Macaulay's boundless popularity 
among his comtemporaries, unless his work had 
abounded in what is substantially Commonplace. 
Addison puts fine writing in sentiments that are 

5 natural without being obvious, and this is a true 
account of the *Maw " of the exquisite literature of 
the Queen Anne men. We may perhaps add to 
Addison's definition, that the great secret of the 
best kind of popularity is always the noble or 

o imai^inative handling of Commonplace. Shake- 
speare may at first seem an example to the con- 
trary ; and indeed is it not a standing marvel that 
tlic greatest writer of a nation that is distinguished 
among all nations for the pharisaism, puritanism, 

5 and unimaginative narrowness of its judgments on 
conduct and type of character, should be paramount 
over all writers for the breadth, maturity, fulness, 
subtlety, and infinite variousness of his conception 
of human life and nature ? One possible answer 
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to the perplexity is that the puritanism does not 
go below the surface in us, and that Englishmen 
are not really limited in their view by the too 
strait formulas that are supposed to contain their 
explanations of the moral universe. On this theory 5 
the popular appreciation of Shakespeare is the irre- 
pressible response of the hearty inner man to a 
voice, in which he recognises the full note of human 
nature, and those wonders of the world which are not 
dreamt of in his professed philosophy. A more obvi- 10 
ous answer than this is that Shakespeare's popularity 
with the" many is not due to those finer glimpses 
that are the very essence of all poetic delight to 
the few, but to his thousand other magnificent 
attractions, and above all, after his skill as a pure is 
dramatist and master of scenic interest and situa- 
tion, to the lofty or pathetic setting with which he 
vivifies, not the- subtleties or refinements, but the , 
commonest and most elementary traits of the com- 
monest and most elementary human moods. The ao 
few with minds touched by nature or right cultiva- 
tion to the finer issues, admire the supreme genius 
which takes some poor Italian tale, with its coarse 
plot and gross personages, and shooting it through 
with threads of variegated meditation, produces a 25 
masterpiece of penetrative reflection and high pen- 
sive suggestion as to the deepest things and most 
secret parts of the life of men. But to the gen- 
eral these finer threads are indiscernible. What 
touches them in the Shakesperean poetry, and most 30 
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rightly touches them and us all, are topics eternally 
old, yet of eternal freshness, the perennial truisms 
of the grave and the bride-chamber, of shifting 
fortune, of the surprises of destiny, and the enipti- 

s ness of the answered vow. This is the region in 
which the poet wins his widest if not his hardest 
triumphs, the region of the noble Commonplace. 

XIV. A writer dealing with such matters as 
principally occupied Macaulay, has not the privi- 

10 lege of resort to these great poetic inspirations. 
Yet history, too, has its generous commonplaces, 
its plausibilities of emotion, and no one has ever 
delighted more than Macaulay did, to appeal to the 
fine truisms that cluster round love of freedom 

IS and love of native land. The high rhetorical topics 
of liberty and patriotism are his readiest instru- 
ments for kindling a glowing reflection of these 
magnanimous passions in the breasts of his read- 
ers. That Englishman is hardly to be envied who 

90 can read without a glow such passages as that in 
the History, about Turenne being startled by the 
shout of stern exultation with which his English 
allies advanced to the combat, and expressing the 
delight of a true soldier when he learned that it 

as was ever the fashion of Cromwell's pikemen to 
rejoice greatly when they beheld the enemy; while 
even the banished cavaliers felt an emotion of 
national pride when they saw a brigade of their 
countrymen, outnumbered by foes and abandoned 

30 by friends, drive before it in headlong rout the 



[ 
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finest infantry of Spain, and force a passage into 
a counter-scarp which had just been pronounced 
impregnable by the ablest of the marshals of 
France.^^ Such prose as this is not less thrilling 
to a man who loves his country, than the spirited s 
verse of the Lays of Ancient Rome. And the com- 
monplaces of patriotism and freedom would never 
have been so powerful in Macaulay's hands, if they 
had not been inspired by a sincere and hearty faith 
in them in the soul of the writer. His unanalyti- 10 
cal turn of mind kept him free of any temptation 
to think of love of country as a prejudice, or a pas- 
sion for freedom as an illusion. The cosmopolitan 
or international idea which such teachers as Cob- 
den have tried to impress on our stubborn island- 15 
ers, would have found in Macaulay not lukewarm 
or sceptical adherence, but point-blank opposition 
and denial. He believed as stoutly in the suprem- 
acy of Great Britain in the history of the good 
causes of Europe, as M. Thiers believes in the 20 
supremacy of France, or Mazzini believed in that 
of Italy. The thought of the prodigious industry, 
the inventiveness, the stout enterprise, the free 
government, the wise and equal laws, the noble 
literature, of this fortunate island and its majestic as 
empire beyond the seas, and the discretion, valour, 
and tenacity by which all these great material and 

" History t Chapter I. The sentence from " Turenne " to the period 
is taken directly from Macaulay with the change of one or two connec- 
tive words. 
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still greater intangible possessions had been first 
won, and then kept, against every hostile comer 
whether domestic or foreign, sent through Macaulay 
a thrill, like that which the thought of Paris and 

5 its heroisms moves in the great poet of France,^ or 
sight of the dear city of the Violet Crown moved 
in an Athenian of old. Thus habitually, with all 
sincerity of heart, to offer to one of the greater popu- 
lar prepossessions the incense due to any other idol 

o of superstition, sacred and of indisputable authority, 
and to let this adoration be seen shining in every 
page, is one of the keys that every man must find, 
who would make a quick and sure way into the 
temple of contemporary fame. 

5 XV. It is one of the first things to be said about 
Macaulay, that he was in exact accord with the com- 
mon average sentiment of his day on every subject 
on which he spoke. His superiority was not of that 
highest kind which leads a man to march in thought 

on the outside margin of the crowd, watching them, 
sympathising with them, hoping for them, but apart. 
Macaulay was one of the middle-class crowd in his 
heart, and only rose above it by splendid attainments 
and extraordinary gifts of expression. He had none 

5 of that ambition which inflames some hardy men, to 
make new beliefs and new passions enter the minds 
of their neighbours ; his ascendency is due to liter- 
ary pomp, not to fecundity of spirit. No one has 
ever surpassed him in the art of combining resolute 

1- Victor Hugo. 
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and ostentatious common sense of a slightly coarse 
sort in choosing his point of view, with so considera- 
ble an appearance of dignity and elevation in setting 
it forth and impressing it upon others. The elabo- 
rateness of his style is very likely to mislead people 5 
into imagining for him a corresponding elaborate- 
ness of thought and sentiment. On the contrary, 
Macaulay*s mind was really very simple, strait, and 
with as few notes in its register, to borrow a phrase 
from the language of vocal compass, as there are few 10 
notes, though they are very loud, in the register of 
his written prose. When we look more closely into 
it, what at first wore the air of dignity and elevation, 
in truth rather disagreeably resembles the narrow 
assurance of a man who knows that he has with him 15 
the great battalions of public opinion. We are al- 
ways quite sure that if Macaulay had been an Athe- 
nian citizen towards the ninety-fifth Olympiad, he 
would have taken sides with Anytus and Meletus 
in the impeachment of Socrates. A popular author 20 
must, in a thorough-going way, take the accepted 
maxims for granted. He must suppress any whimsi- 
cal fancy for applying the Socratic elenchus,^ or any 
other engine of criticism, scepticism, or verification, 
to those sentiments or current precepts of morals, 25 
which may in truth be very equivocal and may be 
much neglected in practice, but which the public 
opinion of his time requires to be treated in theory 

1* A form of syllogism. Here, the method used by Socrates in re- 
futing the false reasoning of the Sophists. 



and in literature as if they had been cherished and 
held sacred semper^ iibiqiie^ et ab omnibus. 

XVI. This is just what Macaulay does, and it is 
commonly supposed to be no heavy fault in him or 

5 any other writer for the common public. Man can- 
not live by analysis alone, nor nourish himself on the 
secret delights of irony. And if Macaulay had only 
reflected the more generous of the prejudices of man- 
kind, it would have been well enough. Burke, for 

o instance, was a writer who revered the prejudices of 
a modern society as deeply as Macaulay did ; he be- 
lieved society to be founded on prejudices and held 
compact by them. Yet what size there is in Burke, 
what fine perspective, what momentum, what edifica- 

5 tion ! It may be pleaded that there is the literature 
of edification, and there is the literature of knowl- 
edge, and that the qualities proper to the one cannot 
lawfully be expected from the other, and would only 
be very much out of place if they should happen to 

!o be found there. But there are two answers to this. 
First, Macaulay in the course of his varied writings 
discusses all sorts of ethical and other matters, and 
is not simply a chronicler of party and intrigue, of 
dynasties and campaigns. Second, and more than 

•5 this, even if he had never travelled beyond the com- 
position of historical record, he could still have sown 
his pages, as does every truly great writer, no mat- 
ter what his subject may be, with those significant 
images or far-reaching suggestions, which suddenly 

,o light up a whole range of distant thoughts and sym- 
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pathies within us ; which in an instant affect the 
sensibilities of men with a something new and unfore- 
seen ; and which awaken, if only for a passing mo- 
ment, the faculty and response of the diviner mind. 
Tacitus does all this, and Burke does it, and that is s 
why men who care nothing for Roman despots or for 
Jacobin despots, will still perpetually turn to those 
writers almost as if they were on the level of great 
poets or very excellent spiritual teachers. 

XVII. One secret is that they, and all such men 10 
as they were, had that of which Macaulay can hardly 
have had the rudimentary germ, the faculty of deep 
abstract meditation and surrender to the fruitful 
"leisures of the spirit.'* We can picture Macaulay 
talking, or making a speech in the House of Com- 15 
mons, or buried in a book, or scouring his library 
for references, or covering his blue foolscap with 
dashing periods, or accentuating his sentences and 
barbing his phrases; but can anybody think of him 
as meditating, as modestly pondering and wondering, ao 
as possessed for so much as ten minutes by that 
spirit of inwardness, which has never been wholly 
wanting in any of those kings and princes of litera- 
ture with whom it is good for men to sit in coun- 
sel.? He seeks Truth, not as she should be sought, 25 
devoutly, tentatively, and with the air of one touch- 
ing the hem of a sacred garment, but clutching her 
by the hair of the head and dragging her after him 
in a kind of boisterous triumph, a prisoner of war 
and not a goddess. ^ 



XVIII. All this finds itself reflected, as the inner 
temper of a man always is reflected, in his style of 
written prose. The merits of Macaulay's prose are 
obvious enough. It naturally reproduces the good 

5 qualities of his understanding, its strength, manli- 
ness, and directness. That exultation in material 
goods and glories of which we have already spoken, 
makes his pages rich in colour, and gives them the 
effect of a sumptuous gala-suit. Certainly the bro- 

cade is too brand-new, and has none of the delicate 
charm that comes to such finery when it is a little 
faded. Again, nobody can have any excuse for not 
knowing exactly what it is that Macaulay means. 
We may assuredly say of his prose what Boileau 

5 says of his own poetry — *' Et mon vers, bien ou 
mal, dit toujours quelque chose." ^^ This is a pro- 
digious merit, when we reflect with what fatal alac- 
rity human language lends itself in the hands of so 
many performers upon the pliant instrument, to all 

o sorts of obscurity, ambiguity, disguise, and preten- 
tious mystification. Scaliger is supposed to have 
remarked of the Basques and their desperate tongue: 
'*'Tis said the Basques understand one another; for 
my part, I will never believe it." The same pun- 

5 gent doubt might apply to loftier members of the 
hierarchy of speech than that forlorn dialect, but 
never to luiglish as handled by Macaulay. He 
never wrote an obscure sentence in his life, and 

^■* [And my verse, whether good or l)ad, always has something to 
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this may seem a small merit, until we remember of 
how few writers we could say the same. 

XIX. Macaulay is of those who think prose as 
susceptible of polished and definite form as verse, 
and he was, we should suppose, of those also who 5 
hold the type and mould of all written language to 
be spoken language. There are more reasons for de- 
murring to the soundness of the latter doctrine than 
can conveniently be made to fill a digression here. 
For one thing, spoken language necessarily implies 10 
one or more listeners, whereas written language 
may often have to express meditative moods and 
trains of inward reflection that move through the 
mind without trace of external reference, and that 
would lose their special traits by the introdiiction 15 
of any suspicion that they were to be overheard. 
Again, even granting that all composition must be 
supposed to be meant, by the fact of its existence, 
to be addressed to a body of readers, it still re- 
mains to be shown that indirect address to the 20 
inner ear should follow the same method and 
rhythm as address directly through impressions on 
the outer organ. The attitude of the recipient mind 
is different, and there is the symbolism of a new 
medium between it and the speaker. The writer, 25 
being cut off from all those effects which are pro- 
ducible by the physical intonations of the voice, 
has to find substitutes for them by other means, by 
subtler cadences, by a more varied modulation, by 
firmer notes, by more complex circuits, than sufficf 
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benignity. Energy is doubtless a delightful quality, 
but then Macaulay* s energy is perhaps energy with- 
out momentum, and he impresses us more by a 
strong volubility than by volume. It is the energy 
of interests and intuitions, which though they are s 
profoundly sincere if ever they were sincere in any 
man, are yet in the relations which they compre- 
hend, essentially superficial. 

XXI. Still, trenchancy whether in speaker or 
writer is a most effective tone for a large public. 10 
It gives them confidence in their man, and prevents 
tediousness — except to those who reflect how deli- 
cate is the poise of truth, and what steeps and pits 
encompass the dealer in unqualified propositions. 
To such persons, a writer who is trenchant in 15 
every sentence of every page, who never lapses for 
a line into the contingent, who marches through the 
intricacies of things in a blaze of certainty, is not 
only a writer to be distrusted, but the owner of a 
doubtful and displeasing style. It is a great test 20 
of style to watch how an author disposes of the 
qualifications, limitations, and exceptions that clog 
the wings of his main proposition. The grave and 
conscientious men of the seventeenth century in- 
sisted on packing them all honestly along with the 25 
main proposition itself, within the bounds of a single 
period. Burke arranges them in tolerably close 
order in the paragraph. Dr. Newman, that winning 
writer, disperses them lightly over his page. Of 
Macaulay it is hardly unfair to say that he despatches 30 



all qualifications into outer space before he begins 
to write, or if he magnanimously admits one or two 
here and there, it is only to bring them the more 
imposingly to the same murderous end. 

5 XXII. We have spoken of Macaulay's interests 
and intuitions wearing a certain air of superficiality; 
there is a feeling of the same kind about his attempts 
to be genial. It is not truly festive. There is no 
abandonment in it. It has no deep root in • moral 

o humour, and is merely a literary form, resembling 
nothing so much as the hard geniality of some clever 
college tutor of stiff manners, entertaining under- 
graduates at an official breakfast-party. This is not 
because his tone is bookish ; on the contrary, his 

5 tone and level are distinctly those of the man of 
the world. But one always seems to find that 
neither a wide range of cultivation, nor familiar 
access to the best Whig^'^ circles, had quite removed 
the stiffness and self-conscious precision of the Clap- 

o ham Sect.^'' We would 2*1 ve much for a little more 
flexibility, and would welcome ever so slight a con- 
sciousness of infirmity. As has been said, the only 

^'' 'Yhc Whii^ party was fDUinlcd in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. ]t stood for the more hheral spirit in poHtics, favoured the 
Revohitioii of U)8S, and tlie Kt-forni Hill of 1S32, since which time the 
name has hi-en more commonly Liberal. The party was made up 
lar}];cly i)( the middle elasscs, and has contained such men as Burke and, 
under the name Lii>eral, Mr. (iladstone. 

'•"' ?\Iaeaulay had hei-n brought up by his parents among the so- 
called "Clapham Sect," which took its name from the suburb of Lon- 
don in which its mi'mbers lived. The latter were noted for the 
strictness and austerity o( their manner of life. 
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people whom men cannot pardon are the perfect. 
Macaulay is like the military king who never suf- 
fered himself to be seen, even by the attendants in 
his bed-chamber, until he had had time to put on 
his uniform and jack-boots. His severity of eye is s 
very wholesome ; it makes his writing firm, and 
firmness is certainly one of the first qualities that 
good writing must have. But there is such a thing 
as soft and considerate precision, as well as hard 
and scolding precision. Those most interesting 10 
English critics of the generation slightly anterior 
to Macaulay, — Hazlitt, Lamb, De Quincey, Leigh 
Hunt,^^ — were fully his equals in precision, and yet 
they knew how to be clear, acute, and definite, with- 
out that edginess and inelasticity which is so con- 15 
spicuous in Macaulay's criticisms, alike in their 
matter and their form. 

XXIII. To borrow the figure of an old writer, 
Macaulay's prose is not like a flowing vestment to 
his thought, but like a suit of armour. It is often 20 
splendid and glittering, and the movement of the 
opening pages of his History is superb in its dig- 
nity. But that movement is exceptional. As a rule 
there is the hardness, if there is also often the sheen, 
of highly-wrought metal. Or, to change our figure, 25 
his pages are composed as a handsome edifice is 

# 

^^ Lamb, the oldest of the group, was born in 1775, twenty-five years 
before Macaulay. De Quincey and Leigh Hunt, the last survivors of 
the group, died in 1859, the year of Macaulay's death, but, unlike him, 
were not cut off in the midst of their greatest literary work. 



reared, not as a fine statue or a frieze "with bossy 
sculptures graven " grows up in the imaginative 
mind of the statuary. There is no liquid continu- 
ity, such as indicates a writer possessed by his 

5 subject and not merely possessing it. The periods 
are marshalled in due order of procession, bright and 
high-stepping ; they never escape under an impulse 
of emotion into the full current of a brimming 
stream. What is curious is that though Macaulay 

o seems ever to be brandishing a two-edged gleaming 
sword, and though he steeps us in an atmosphere of 
belligerency, yet we are never conscious of inward 
agitation in him, and perhaps this alone would debar 
him from a place among the greatest writers. For 

5 they, under that reserve, suppression, or manage- 
ment, which is an indispensable condition of the 
finest rhetorical art, even when aiming at the most 
passionate effects, still succeed in conveying to their 
readers a thrilling sense of the strong fires that are 

o glowing underneath. Now when Macaulay advances 
with his hectoring sentences and his rough pistol- 
ling ways, we feel all the time that his pulse is as 
steady as that of the most practised duellist who 
ever ate fire. He is too cool to be betrayed into a 

5 single phrase of happy improvisation. His pictures 
glare, but are seldom warm. Those strokes of 
minute circumstantiality which he loved so dearly, 
show that even in moments when his imagination 
might seem to be moving both spontaneously and 

o ardently, it was really only a literary instrument, a 
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fashioning tool and not a melting flame. Let us 
take a single example. He is describing the trial 
of Warren Hastings.^® " Every step in the proceed- 
ings," he says, "carried the mind either backward 
through many troubled centuries to the days when s 
the foundations of our constitution were laid ; or 
far away over boundless seas and deserts, to dusky 
nations living under strange stars, worshipping 
strange gods, and writing strange characters from 
right to left.*' The odd triviality of the last detail, lo 
its unworthiness of the sentiment of the passage, 
leaves the reader checked, what sets out as a fine 
stroke of imagination dwindles down to a sort of 
literary conceit. And this puerile twist, by the 
way, is all the poorer, when it is considered that 15 
the native writing is really from left to right, and 
only takes the other direction in a foreign, that is 
to say, a Persian alphabet. And so in other places, 
even where the writer is most deservedly admired 
for gorgeous picturesque ejff ect, we feel that it is only 20 
the literary picturesque, a kind of infinitely glori- 
fied newspaper-reporting. Compare, for instance, 
the most imaginative piece to be found in any part 
of Macaulay's writings with that sudden and lovely 
apostrophe in Carlyle, after describing the bloody 25 
horrors that followed the fall of the Bastille in 
1789: — "O evening sun of July, how, at this hour, 
thy beams fall slant on reapers amid peaceful woody 
fields ; on old women spinning in cottages ; on ships 

18 Essay on Warren Hastings, 
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far out in the silent main ; on balls at the Orangerie 
at Versailles, where high-rouged dames of the Palace 
are even now dancing with double-jacketed Hussar 
officers ; — and also on this roaring Hell-porch of a 

5 Hotel de Ville ! " Who does not feel in this the 
breath of poetic inspiration, and how different it is 
from the mere composite of the rhetorician's imagi- 
nation, assiduously working to order? 

XXIV. This remark is no disparagement of 

o IMacaulay's genius, but a classification of it. We 
are interrogating our own impressions, and asking 
ourselves among what kind of writers he ought to 
be placed. Rhetoric is a good and worthy art, 
and rhetorical authors are often more useful, more 

5 instructive, more really respectable than poetical 
authors. But it is to be said that Macaulay as a 
rhetorician will hardly be placed in the first rank, 
by those who have studied both him and the great 
masters. Once more, no amount of embellishment 

o or emphasis or brilliant figure suffices to produce this 
intense effect of agitation rigorously restrained ; nor 
can any l^eauty of decoration be in the least a sub- 
stitute for that toucliing and penetrative music, 
wliicli is uKule in ])rose l^y tlie repressed trouble of 

5 grave ami high souls. There is a certain music, we 
^o not denv, in Macaulav, but it is the music of a 
man everlastingly playing for us rapid solos on a 
silver trumpet, never the swelling diapasons of . the 
organ, ami never the deep ecstasies of the four 

o magic strings. That so sensible a man as Macaulay 
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should keep clear of the modern abomination of 
dithyrambic prose,^^ that rank and sprawling weed 
of speech, was natural enough ; but then the effects 
which we miss in him, and which, considering how 
strong the literary faculty in him really was, we are 5 
almost astonished to miss, are not produced by dithy- 
ramb but by repression. Of course the answer has 
been already given; Macaulay, powerful and vigor- 
ous as he was, had no agitation, no wonder, no tumult 
of spirit to repress. The world was spread out clear 10 
before him ; he read it as plainly and as certainly 
as he read his books ; life was all an affair of direct 
categoricals. 

XXV. This was at least one secret of those hard 
modulations and shallow cadences. How poor is is 
the rhythm of Macaulay's prose we only realise by 
going with his periods fresh in our ear to some true 
master of harmony. It is not worth while to quote 
passages from an author who is in everybody's library, 
and Macaulay is always so much like himself that 20 
almost any one page will serve for an illustration 
exactly as well as any other. Let any one turn to 
his character of Somers,^ for whom he had so much 
admiration, and then turn to Clarendon's character 
of Falkland; — "a person of such prodigious parts 25 
of learning and knowledge, of that inimitable sweet- 
ness and delight in conversation, of so flowing and 

^' The phrase dithyrambic prose is applied to inflated and rhythmic 
forms of writing and even to the so-called " fine-writing." 
«> History, Chapter XX. 

H 



obliging a humanity and goodness to mankind, and 
of that primitive simplicity and integrity of life, that 
if there were no other brand upon this odious and 
accursed civil war than that single loss, it must be 

5 most infamous and execrable to all posterity.** Now 
Clarendon is not a great writer, not even a good 
writer, for he is prolix and involved, yet we see that 
even Clarendon, when he comes to a matter in which 
his heart is engaged, becomes sweet and harmonious 

in his rhythm. If we turn to a prose-writer of the 
very first place, we are instantly conscious of a still 
greater difference. How flashy and shallow Macau- 
lay's periods seem, as we listen to the fine ground- 
base that rolls in the melody of the following passage 

5 of Burke's, and it is taken from one of the least 
ornate of all his pieces: — 

You will not, we trust, believe that, born in a civilised country, 
formed to gentle manners, trained in a merciful religion, and 
living in enlightened and polished times, where even foreign 

o hostility is softened from its original sternness, we could have 
thought of letting loose upon you, our late beloved brethren, 
these fierce tribes of savages and cannibals, in whom the traces 
of human nature are effaced by ignorance and barbarity. We 
rather wished to have joined with you in bringing gradually that 

5 unhappy part of mankind into civility, order, piety, and virtuous 
discipline, than to have confirmed their evil habits and increased 
their natural ferocity by fleshing them in the slaughter of you, 
whom our wiser and better ancestors had sent into the wilder- 
ness with the express view of introducing, along with our holy 

o religion, its humane and charitable manners. We do not hold 
that all things are lawful in war. We should think every bar- 
barity, in fire, in wasting, in murders, in tortures, and other 
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cruelties, too horrible and too full of turpitude for Christian 
mouths to utter or ears to hear, if done at our instigation, by 
those who we know will make war thus if they make it at all, 
to be, to all intents and purposes, as if done by ourselves. We 
clear ourselves to you our brethren, to the present age, and to 5 
future generations, to our king and our country, and to Europe, 
which as a spectator, beholds this tragic scene, of every part 
or share in adding this last and worst of evils to the inevitable 
mischiefs of a civil war. 

We do not call you rebels and traitors. We do not call for 10 
the vengeance of the crown against you. We do not know how 
to qualify millions of our countrymen, contending with one heart 
for an admission to privileges which we have ever thought our 
own happiness and honour, by odious and unworthy names. 
On the contrary, we highly revere the principles on which you 15 
act, though we lament some of their effects. Armed as you are, 
we embrace you, as our friends and as our brethren by the best 
and dearest ties of relation. 

XXVI. It may be said that there is a patent 
injustice in comparing the prose of a historian 20 
criticising or describing great events at second 
hand, with the prose of a statesman taking active 
part in great events, fired by the passion of a 
present conflict, and stimulated by the vivid interest 
of undetermined issues. If this be a well-grounded 25 
plea, and it may be so, then of course it excludes a 
contrast not only with Burke, but also with Boling- 
broke, whose fine manners and polished gaiety give 
us a keen sense of the grievous garishness of 
Macaulay. If we may not institute a comparison 30 
between Macaulay and great actors on the stage of 
affairs, at least there can be no objection to the 
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introduction of Southey as a standard of compari- 
son. Southey was a man of letters pure and simple, 
and it is worth remarking that Macaulay himself ad- 
mitted that he found so great a charm in Southey's 

s style, as nearly always to read it with pleasure, 
even- when Southey was talking nonsense. Now, 
take any page of the Life of Nelson or the Life 
of Wesley ; Consider how easy, smooth, natural, and 
winning is the diction and the rise and fall of the 

) sentence, and yet how varied the rhythm and how 
nervous-' the phrases; and then turn to a page of 
Macaulay, and wince under its stamping emphasis, 
its over-coloured tropes, its exaggerated expressions, 
its unlovely staccato. Southey's History of the 

5 J\}iinsiilar War is now dead, but if any of my 
readers has a copy on his highest shelves, I would 
venture to ask him to take down the third volume, 
and read the concluding pages, of which Coleridge 
used to sav that they were the finest specimen of 

> historic eulogv he had ever read in English, adding 
with t"orL;ivaMe hvperbole. that they were more to 
the Puke's fame aiul cK^-y than a campaign. *'Fore- 
sii;ht and enterprise \vit:i our commander went hand 
in h.uul : he ne\er .u'.wi-icee. but so as to be sure 

, ot" his retreat : a'.Ai n.evor vetreared but in such an 
attitUvie .-s to ira-oose v.;oon. a s;::vr:or enemy/* and 
so on tbvou^a :ae s;:m o: \\'oii:::^:o:i's achieve- 
ments •• rheve was san:c:ain^ n::re precious than 
those, nvro to bo .:es;:.\i :aan :ao hi^h and endur- 
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ing fame which he had secured by his military 
achievements, the satisfaction of thinking to what 
end those achievements had been directed ; that 
they were for the deliverance of two most injured 
and grievously oppressed nations; for the safety, s 
honour, and welfare of his own country ; and for 
the general interests of Europe and of the civilised 
world. His campaigns were sanctified by the cause ; 
they were sullied by no cruelties, no crimes ; the 
chariot-wheels of his triumphs have been followed lo 
by no curses ; his laurels are entwined with the 
amaranths of righteousness, and upon his death-bed 
he might remember his victories among his good 
works.** 

XXVII. What is worse than want of depth and 15 
fineness of intonation in a period, is all gross excess 
of colour, because excess of colour is connected 
with graver faults in the region of the intellectual 
conscience. Macaulay is a constant sinner in this 
respect. The wine of truth is in his cup a bran- 20 
died draught, a hundred degrees above proof, and he 
too often replenishes the lamp of knowledge with 
naphtha instead of fine oil. It is not that he has a 
spontaneous passion for exuberant decoration, which 
he would have shared with more than one of the 25 
greatest names in literature. On the contrary, we 
feel that the exaggerated words and dashing sen- 
tences are the fruit of deliberate travail, and the 
petulance or the irony of his speech is mostly due 
to a driving predilection for strong effects. His 30 



memory, his directness, his aptitude for forcing 
things into firm outline, and giving them a sharply 
defined edge, — these and other singular talents of 
his all lent themselves to this intrepid and indefati- 

5 gable pursuit of effect. And the most disagreeable 
feature is that Macaulay was so often content with 
an effect of an essentially vulgar kind, offensive to 
taste, discordant to the fastidious ear, and worst of 
all, at enmity with the whole spirit of truth. By 

o vulgar we certainly do not mean homely, which 
marks a wholly different quality. No writer can be 
more homely than Mr. Carlyle, alike in his choice 
of particulars to dwell upon, and in the terms or 
images in which he describes or illustrates them, 

5 but there is also no writer further removed from 
vulgarity. Nor do we mean that Macaulay too 
coi)iously enriches the tongue with infusion from 
any Doric dialect.'^ For such raciness he had little 
taste. What we find in him is that quality which the 

o I^>cnch call brutal. The description, for instance, 
in the essay on Hallam, of the licence of the 
Restoration, seems to us a coarse and vulgar pict- 
ure, whose painter took the most garish colours he 
could find on his palette, and then laid them on 

5 in untempercd crudity. And who is not sensible 
of the vulgarity and coarseness of the account of 
Boswell.'^'^ '' If he had not been a great fool he 

2*-^ The Doric dialect was deemed less pure and elegant than the 
Attic. Here the phrase means slang. 

23 Croker's Edition of Bosweirs Life ofjohnsoyi. 
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would not have been a great writer ... He was 
a dunce, a parasite, and a coxcomb," and so forth, 
in which the shallowness of the analysis of Bos- 
well's character matches the puerile rudeness of 
the terms. Here, again, is a sentence about Mon- s 
tesquieu.^ "The English at that time,*' Macaulay 
says of the middle of the eighteenth century, 
"considered a Frenchman who talked about consti- 
tutional checks and fundamental laws as a prodigy 
not less astonishing than the learned pig or musi- 10 
cal infant.*' And he then goes on to describe the 
author of one of the most important books that 
ever were written, as "specious but shallow, studi- 
ous of effect, indifferent to truth — the lively 
President," and so forth, stirring in any reader 15 
who happens to know Montesquieu's influence, a 
singular amazement. We are not concerned with 
the judgment upon Montesquieu, nor with the truth 
as to contemporary English opinion about him, but 
a writer who devises an antithesis to such a man 20 
as Montesquieu in learned pigs and musical infants, 
deliberately condescends not merely to triviality or 
levity, but to flat vulgarity of thought, to something 
of mean and ignoble association. Though one of 
the most common, this is not Macaulay's only sin 25 
in the same unfortunate direction. He too fre- 
quently resorts to vulgar gaudiness. For example, 
there is in one place a certain description of an 
alleged practice of Addison's. Swift had said of 

** Essay on Machiavelli, 
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Esther Johnson that "whether from easiness in 
general, or from her indifference to persons, or 
from her despair of mending them, or from the 
same practice which she most liked in Mr. Addison, 

5 I cannot determine ; but when she saw any of the 
company very warm in a wrong opinion, she was 
more inclined to confirm them in it than to oppose 
them. It prevented noise, she said, and saved 
time." 25 Let us behold what a picture'^ Macaulay 

o draws on the strength of this passage. ''If his 
first attempts to set a presuming dunce right were 
ill-received," Macaulay says of Addison, "he changed 
his tone, 'assented with civil leer,* and lured the 
flattered coxcomb deeper and deeper into absurd- 

5 ity." To compare this transformation of the sim- 
plicity of the original into the grotesque heat and 
overcharged violence of the copy, is to see the 
homely maiden of a country village transformed 
into the painted flaunter of the city. 

to XXVIIL One more instance. We should be 
sorry to violate any sentiment of to aefjivov^ about 
a man of Macaulay's genius, but what is a decorous 
term for a description of the doctrine of Lucretius's 
great poem, thrown in parenthetically, as the "sil- 

25 liest and meanest system of natural and moral 
philosophy ! " Even disagreeable artifices of com- 

25 Forster's Szvi/t, I. 265. — Morhy. 

26 The Life and ]V?'i tings of Addison. 

^■^ The phrase rb aefxvdv means t/ie divine; here ^ the grand, the 
majestic. 
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position may be forgiven, when they serve to vivify 
truth, to quicken or to widen the moral judgment, 
but Macaulay's hardy and habitual recourse to 
strenuous superlatives is fundamentally unscientific 
and untrue. There is no jnore instructive example 5 
in our literature than he, of the saying that the 
adjective is the enemy of the substantive. 

XXIX. In 1837 Jeffrey saw a letter written by 
Macaulay to a common friend, and stating the rea- 
sons for preferring a literary to a political life. 10 
Jeffrey thought that his illustrious ally was wrong 
in the conclusion to which he came. "As to the 
tranquillity of an author's life,", he said, " I have no 
sort of faith in it. And as to fame, if an author's 
is now and then more lasting, it is generally longer 15 
withheld, and except in a few rare cases it is of a 
less pervading or elevating description. A great 
poet or a great original writer is above all other 
glory. But who would give much for such a glory 
as Gibbon's } Besides, I believe it is in the inward 20 
glow and pride of consciously influencing the desti- 
nies of mankind, much more than in the sense of 
personal reputation, that the delight of either poet 
or statesman chiefly consists." And Gibbon had at 
least the advantage of throwing himself into a re- 25 
ligious controversy that is destined to endure for 
centuries. He, moreover, was specifically a his- 
torian, while Macaulay has been prized less as a 
historian proper than as a master of literary art. 



\V>w ;i man of letters, in an age of battle and tran- 
sition like our own, fades into an ever-deepening 
Hi ;t;irire, unle^.H he has while he writes that touch- 
in;^ ;irKl imf^ressive quality, — the presentiment of 

- tfm fvr , ;i feelinj^ of the difficulties ani interests 
tliit will riif^a^e and distract mankind on the morrow. 
Nor (;in it he enough for enduring fame in any age 
riirrfly to throw a golden halo round -the secularity 
of thr hour, or to make glorious the narrowest limi- 

. titiofj'; of th(! passing; day. If we think what a 
( hiir'/d sense is already given to criticism, what a 
dillrn lit (on(('|)tion now presides over history, how 
III. my piohleins on which Macaulay was silent are 
n'>vv I he l.iniih.ir pu/./.les of even superficial readers, 

. \v<- < .iiiiHtl help leelin^;- that the eminent man whose 
hie we .lie .ill .ihout to lead, is the hero of a past 
wlih h IS .ilie.id\ remote, and that he did little to 
mike men hellei liltetl to face a present of which, 
» !.'•.(' .IS ii w.is to him, he seems hardly to have 

• dii-.nned. 
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Born 1822. Died 1888 

THE STUDY OF CELTIC LITERATURE 

[The series of lectures on The Study of Celtic Literature^ of 
which sections III. and IV. are given below, was delivered, as 
Arnold says in the introduction, while he occupied the chair of 
poetry at Oxford, and were first published in 1867 in the CornJiill 
Magazine. The object of the lectures was, as Arnold says, " not 
to treat any special branch of scientific Celtic studies, . . . but 
to point out the many directions in which the results of those 
studies offer matter of general interest, and to insist on the 
benefit we may all derive from knowing the Celt and things 
Celtic more thoroughly." Things Celtic, the author continues, 
have always been regarded by the Englishman as worthless 
because altogether removed from things English. The quantities 
of Celtic literature which had been collected by the devotion of 
patriotic Welshmen and Irishmen had been the object of so much 
dilettanteism, false sentiment, and bad sense in interpretation, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, of a good deal of harsh, 
unsympathetic criticism, that the study of it in its bearings on 
English had produced no results worthy of the subject. That 
the Celtic and the Teutonic races are in general more closely 
united than was first thought, has been shown by modern 
philological and physiological research ; the English have a strain 
of Celtic in their speech and blood. It is of greater importance 
to distinguish the mental qualities of these races ; and this is 
done in the following selection by way of preparation for the final 
result — the tracing of the Celtic element in the English genius. 

The text is that of the standard edition of Arnold's works 
published by Messrs. Macmillan and Company.] 
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I. VVc have seen how philology carries us towards 
ideas of affinity of race which are new to us. But 
it is evident that this affinity, even if proved, can 
he no very potent affair, unless it goes beyond the 

5 sta<;e at which we have hitherto observed it. Affin- 
ity between races still, so to speak, in their mother's 
womb, counts for something, indeed, but cannot 
count for very much. So long as Celt and Teuton 
arc in their embryo rudimentary state, or, at least, 

o no such great while out of their cradle, still engaged 
in liicir wanderings, changes of place and struggle 
for development, so long as they have not yet 
crystallised into solid nations, they may touch and 
mix in j)assini;-, and yet very little come of it. It is 

s when the embryo has grown and solidified into a 
disliiul natit)n, into the Gaul or German of history, 
whcMi it has iinally acquired the characters which 
n\akc* the (laul k^{ history what he is, the German 
ol hislorv what ho is, that contact and mixture are 

>> inijH^rtant. and mav leave a long train of effects; 
lor C'cll and Teuton by this time have their formed, 
marked, national, ineffaceable qualities to oppose or 
to coninuinicate. The contact of the German of 
the C'ont incut with the Celt was in the prehistoric 

5 times, and the detinite Gorman type, as we know 
it, was tixod later, and from the time when it became 
fi.xed was not intluonood by the Celtic type. But 
here in our country, in historic times, long after 
the Celtic embrvo had crystallised into the Celt 

o proper, long after the Germanic embryo had crystal- 
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Used into the German proper, there was an important 
contact between the two peoples; the Saxons in- 
vaded the Britons and settled themselves in the 
Britons* country. Well, then, here was a contact 
which one might expect would leave its traces ; if s 
the Saxons got the upper hand, as we all know 
they did, and made our country be England and 
us be English, there must yet, one would think, 
be some trace of the Saxon having met the Briton ; 
there must be some Celtic vein or other running 10 
through us. Many people say there is nothing at 
all of the kind, absolutely nothing; the Saturday 
Review treats these matters of ethnology with great 
power and learning, and the Saturday Review says 
we are "a nation into which a Norman element, 15 
like a much smaller Celtic element, was so com- 
pletely absorbed that it is vain to seek after Nor- 
man or Celtic elements in any modern Englishman.** 
And the other day at Zurich I read a long essay 
on English literature by one of the professors there, 20 
in which the writer observed, as a remarkable thing, 
that while other countries conquered by the Ger- 
mans, — France, for instance, and Italy, — had ousted 
all German influence from their genius and literature, 
there were two countries, not originally Germanic, 25 
but conquered by the Germans, England and German 
Switzerland, of which the genius and the literature 
were purely and unmixedly German ; and this he 
laid down as a position which nobody would dream 
of challenging. 30 
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II. I say it is strange that this should be so, 
and we in particular have reason for inquiring 
whether it really is so ; because though, as I have 
said, even as a matter of science the Celt has a 

s claim to be known, and we have an interest in 
knowing him, yet this interest is wonderfully en- 
hanced if we find him to have actually a part 
in us. The question is to be tried by external 
and by internal evidence ; the language and the 

o physical type of our race afford certain data for 
ti) ini; it, and other data are afforded by our litera- 
lurc, genius, and spiritual production generally. 
Data of this second kind belong to the province 
ot the Hterary critic ; data of the first kind to the 

, province t)f the philologist and of the physiologist. 

III. The [)rovince of the philologist and of the 
[)hvsioloL:.ist is not mine ; but this whole question 
as to the mixture of Celt with Saxon in us has 
been so little explored, people have been so prone 

o to settle it off-hand according to their prepossessions, 
that even on the philological and physiological side 
ot it 1 must say a few words in passing. Surely 
it must strike with surprise any one who thinks of 
it, to tind that without any immense inpouring of 

^ a whole people, that by mere expeditions of invad- 
ers havini;- to come over the sea, and in no greater 
numbers than the Saxons, so far as we can make 
out, actually came, the old occupants of this island, 
the Celtic Britons, should have been completely 

o annihilated, or even so completelv absorbed that it 
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is vain to seek after Celtic elements in the exist- 
ing English race. Of deliberate wholesale extermi- 
nation of the Celtic race, all of them who could 
not fly to Wales or Scotland, we hear nothing; 
and without some such extermination one would 5 
suppose that a great mass of them must have 
remained in the country, their lot the obscure and, 
so to speak, underground lot of a subject race, but 
yet insensibly getting mixed with their conquerors, 
and their blood entering into the composition of a 10 
new people, in which the stock of the conquerors 
counts for most, but the stock of the conquered, 
too, counts for something. How little the triumph 
of the conqueror's laws, manners, and language, 
proves the extinction of the old race, we may see 15 
by looking at France; Gaul was Latinised in lan- 
guage, manners, and laws, and yet her people re- 
mained essentially Celtic. The Germanisation of 
Britain went far deeper than the Latinisation of 
France, and not only laws, manners, and language, ao 
but the main current of the blood, became Ger- 
manic ; but how, without some process of radical 
extirpation, of which, as I say, there is no evidence, 
can there have failed to subsist in Britain, as in 
Gaul, a Celtic current too } The indications of this 25 
in our language have never yet been thoroughly 
searched out ; the Celtic names of places prove 
nothing, of course, as to the point here in ques- 
tion ; they come from the prehistoric times, the 
times before the nations, Germanic or Celtic, had 30 
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crystallised, and they are everywhere, as the im- 
pctiKHis Celt was formerly everywhere, — in the 
Alps, the Apennines, the Cevennes, the Rhine, the 
Vi), as well as in the Thames, the Humber, Cum- 

'; Ix^rlanrl, London. But it is said that the words of 
(Celtic origin for things having to do with every- 
(hiy |)ca(eful life, — the life of a settled nation, — 
words like basket (to take an instance which all 
\\w. world knows), form a much larger body in our 

» liin;;ii:i);(: than is commonly supposed; it is said 
tlj.it a number of our raciest, most idiomatic, popu- 
l;ir wokIs for example, baniy kick^ whop^ twaddle^ 
li(iii\t\ Itifih, tfiui:;i:;y, — arc Celtic. These assertions 
ri'<|iiii(' to be carefully examined, and it by no 

, inc.ms follows that because an English word is 
loniid in Celtie, therefore we get it from thence; 
but thev h.ive not yet had the attention which, as 
ilhist rating; thrinii;h language this matter of the 
.Mil>sisteiue and interniinirlinir in our nation of a 

« Teltie i».ut. thev merit. 

1\" Nor h.ive the physiological data which illus- 
ti.ite this matter had much more attention from 
lis \\\ I'uiJ.ind. Hut in France, a physician, half 
iMh'lish bv bleed tluniL^h a Frenchman by home 

s ai\vl l.uu^uace. Meiisienr W. F. Edwards, brother to 
MvM^siera Milne IMwavvls. the well-known zoologist, 
puMishevl in iSu) .i letter te Monsieur Amedee 
ri\ien\ \\\::\ tlv.s t.tle : .'\y C.:^.:::l'riS Physiolo- 

» A\; fV\ ' ' :\^' w . . . '" .■ ; - -^ : . ; ' . 1 ':: o 1 e : : e r a: : r act ed in-eat 
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attention on the continent; it fills not much more 
than a hundred pages, and they are a hundred 
pages which well deserve reading and rereading. 
Monsieur Thierry in his Histoire des Gaulois had 
divided the population of Gaul into certain groups, s 
and the object of Monsieur Edwards was to try this 
division by physiology. Groups of men have, he 
says, their physical type which distinguishes them, 
as well as their language ; the traces of this physi- 
cal type endure as the traces of language endure, 10 
and physiology is enabled to verify history by them. 
Accordingly, he determines the physical type of 
each of the two great Celtic families, the Gaels 
and the Cymris, who are said to have been dis- 
tributed in a certain order through Gaul, and then 15 
he tracks these types in the population of France 
at the present day, and so verifies the alleged 
original order of distribution. In doing this, he 
makes excursions into neighbouring countries where 
the Gaels and the Cymris have been, and he de- 20 
clares that in England he finds abundant traces of 
the physical type which he has established as the 
Cymric, still subsisting in our population, and having 
descended from the old British possessors of our 
soil before the Saxon conquest. But if we are to 25 
believe the current English opinion, says Monsieur 
Edwards, the stock of these old British possessors 
is clean gone. On this opinion he makes the 
following comment : — 

V". " In the territory occupied by the Saxons, the 30 
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Britons were no longer an independent nation, nor 
even a people with any civil existence at all. For 
history, therefore, they were dead, above all for his- 
tory as it was then written ; but they had not 
5 perished ; they still lived on, and undoubtedly in 
such numbers as the remains of a great nation, in 
spite of its disasters, might still be expected to keep. 
That the Britons were destroyed or expelled from 
England, properly so called, is, as I have said, a 
:o popular opinion in that country. It is founded on 
the exaggeration of the writers of history ; but in 
these very writers, when we come to look closely at 
what they say, we find the confession that the re- 
mains of this people were reduced to a state of 
5 strict servitude. Attached to the soil, they will 
have shared in that emancipation which during the 
course of the Middle Ages gradually restored to 
political life the mass of the population in the coun- 
tries of Western Europe ; recovering by slow de- 
!o grees their rights without resuming their name, and 
rising gradually with the rise of industry, they will 
have got spread through all ranks of society. The 
gradualness of this movement, and the obscurity 
which enwrapped its beginnings, allowed the con- 
is tempt of the conqueror and the shame of the con- 
quered to become fixed feelings ; and so it turns out, 
that an Englishman who now thinks himself sprung 
from the Saxons or the Normans, is often in reality 
the descendant of the Britons." 
p VI. So physiology, as well as language, incomplete 

/ 
k / 
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though the application of their tests to this matter 
has hitherto been, may lead us to hesitate before 
accepting the round assertion that it is vain to search 
for Celtic elements in any modern Englishman. But 
it is not only by the tests of physiology and language s 
that we can try this matter. As there are for physi- 
ology physical marks, such as the square head of 
the German, the round head of the Gael, the oval 
head of the Cymri, which determine the type of a 
people, so for criticism there are spiritual marks lo 
which determine the type, and make us speak of the 
Greek genius, the Teutonic genius, the Celtic genius, 
and so on. Here is another test at our service ; 
and this test, too, has never yet been thoroughly 
employed. Fcweign critics have indeed occasionally is 
hazarded the idea that in English poetry there is a 
Celtic element traceable; and Mr. Morley, in his very 
readable as well as very useful book on the English 
writers before Chaucer, has a sentence which struck 
my attention when I read it, because it expresses 20 
an opinion which I, too, have long held. Mr. Mor- 
ley says : — " The main current of English literature 
cannot be disconnected from the lively Celtic wit 
in which it has one of its sources. The Celts do 
not form an utterly distinct part of our mixed popu- 25 
lation. But for early, frequent, and various con- 
tact with the race that in its half-barbarous days 
invented Ossian's dialogues with St. Patrick, and 
that quickened afterwards the Northmen's blood in 
France, Germanic England would not have produced 30 
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.1 Sh.iks|icarc." Hut there Mr. Morley leaves the 
in.illi'i lltr indicates this Celtic element and influ- 
line, I. lit hi- lines ni)t show us, — it did not come 
vviihiti Ihi- ,sni|iu of his work to show us, — how 

. the. iiilhii-tifc has declarL-d itself. Unlike the phys- 
iiilii|'.ii al li'st, iir ihc linguistic test, this literary, 
'.|>iiiiii,il 1l■^1 is iiiu; which I may perhaps be allowed 
111 iiv iiiv h.iiiil ;H .i|>;ityifij:;. I say that there is a 
I ihn rliinrnl ill tin- lCni;lish nature, as well as a 

■ iniiH.iHn cli'iiK'iil, ami lti:it tliis element manifests 
ii-ill in om .sjuiil am! literature. But before I try 
ii' pmui inii how it manik'sts itself, it may be as 
Will M r.i'i .1 1 liMi notion of what we mean by a 
y. ,hi, .l.'iiK'ni, .1 tlciiiiaiiic element; what charac- 

, I.I ., iliu Is. .1,-ti'itmiio tor us the Celtic genius, the 
l.iim nil.- I'.oimis, .i> n\' .■.Muiiiouly conceive the two, 

\ U I el WW u-poat wh.u 1 have often said of the 

I tui,i>loii*lu'^ svhich iu.uk the English spirit, the 

I ii..l.,:i i;v-mu:^ lies i.y\i\\. [his ijenius, judged, to 

'> W vMw i.(!t>oi \wxA .1 ltu-i;d's than an enemy's 

y\-\\\\ y.'\ M,-\v. \oi tui.;j;s\l on the whole fairly, is 

\h,»Hiti*ii>\\i. I h.i\o u".'<"j:t\:ly s,iiA by energy 

(V'.'i fc^.'--t I'^ki.- jx^AX sv.vv,c of the energj- which 

' v\W<fw ty": tf, a» I V.ovv- ■•; iMr: from Celtic and 

K\>)tMti >\'«uv-. '■*■,,-.-■ .■; ..■•>':.i\- siv n:a<;r sttad- 

»Ss' jMKi w'*! ^-^*c .^^ ^■^"•v.s:',.- ^tftuus: sttaJi- 

IMdi l^..vp ;; > ,.-.„-!;: ~cw nearly the 

i»WKt\M!WjK».v!,* A;.t•(^■uc> --(v ir:cc=er : and 
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room for difference. Steadiness with honesty ; the 
danger for a national spirit thus composed is the 
humdrum, the plain and ugly, the ignoble : in a 
word, das Gemeine^ die Gemeinheit^ that curse of 
Germany, against which Goethe was all his life s 
fighting. The excellence of a national spirit thus 
composed is freedom from whim, flightiness, per- 
verseness; patient fidelity to Nature, — in a word, 
science, — leading it at last, though slowly, and not 
by the most brilliant road, out of the bondage of 10 
the humdrum and common, into the better life. 
The universal dead-level of plainness and homeliness, 
the lack of all beauty and distinction in form and 
feature, the slowness and clumsiness of the lan- 
guage, the eternal beer, sausages, and bad tobacco, 15 
the blank commonness everywhere, pressing at last 
like a weight on the spirits of the traveller in 
Northern Germany, and making him impatient to 
be gone, — this is the weak side; the industry, the 
well-doing, the patient steady elaboration of things, 20 
the idea of science governing all departments of 
human activity, — this is the strong side ; and 
through this side of her genius, Germany has 
already obtained excellent results, and is destined, 
we may depend upon it, however her pedantry, her 25 
slowness, her fumbling, her ineffectiveness, her bad 
government, may at times make us cry out, to an 
immense development.^ 

^It is to be remembered that the above was written before the 
recent war between Prussia and Austria. — Arnold, 



VIII. For duhiiss, the creeping Saxons , — says an 
old Irish poem, assigning the characteristics for which 
different nations are celebrated : — 

For acuteness and valour, the Greeks, 
5 For excessive pride, the Romans, 

For diihiess. the creeping Saxons ; 
For beauty and amorousness, the Gaedhils.^ 

We have seen in what sense, and with what explana- 
tion, this characterisation of the German may be 

o allowed to stand ; now let us come to the beautiful 
and amorous Ciaedhil. Or rather, let us find a defi- 
nition which niav suit both branches of the Celtic 
family, the Cvniri as well as the Gael. It is clear 
that special circumstances may have developed some 

3 vMio side in the national character of Cymri or Gael, 
Welshman or Irishman, so that the observer's notice 
shall be readil\- caught bv this side, and yet it may 
be impossible to adopt it as characteristic of the 
Celtic nature generally. For instance, in his beau- 

o titul cssav o\\ the poetry of the Celtic races, M. 
Renan, with his eyes fixed on the Bretons and the 
Welsh, is struck with the timidity, the shyness, the 
delicacy of the Celtic nature, its preference for a 
retired life, its embarrassment at having to deal with 

5 the great world. He talks of the douce petite 7'ace 
naturcllcjtioit cJirctiiUiic, his race Jicre et timide^ a 

^ The Gaedhils or Ciadhels were that branch oi the CeUic race which 
occupied Ireland, the Isle ^^i Man, and Scv^tland at the close of the 
Saxon Conquest, and are distinguished from the Cymry of Wales, 
Cornwall, and Brittanv. 

\ 
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VextMeiir gauche et embarrass^. But it is evident 
that this description, however well it may do for the 
Cymri, will never do for the Gael, never do for the 
typical Irishman of Donnybrook^ fair. Again, M. 
Renan's infinie ddicatesse de sentiment qui caractirise s 
la race Celtique, how little that accords with the 
popular conception of an Irishman who wants to 
borrow money! Sentiment is, however, the word 
which marks where the Celtic races really touch and 
are one; sentimental, if the Celtic nature is to be 10 
characterised by a single term, is the best term to 
take. An organisation quick to feel impressions, 
and feeling them very strongly ; a lively personality 
therefore, keenly sensitive to joy and to sorrow ; this 
is the main point. If the downs of life too much 15 
outnumber the ups, this temperament, just because 
it is so quickly and nearly conscious of all impres- 
sions, may no doubt be seen shy and wounded ; it 
may be seen in wistful regret, it may be seen in pas- 
sionate, penetrating melancholy; but its essence is 20 
to aspire ardently after life, light, and emotion, to be 
expansive, adventurous, and gay. Our word gay, it 
is said, is itself Celtic. It is not from gaudium^ but 
from the Celtic gair, to laugh ; * and the impression- 

* A small town near Dublin at which for six centuries (up to 1855) 
fairs were held in August. The chief characteristic of these fairs was 
rioting of a mild and good-humoured sort. 

* The etymology is Monsieur Henri Martin's, but Lord Strangford 
says : — " Whatever gai may be, it is assuredly not Celtic. Is there 
any authority for this word gair, to laugh, or rather * laughter,' beyond 
O'Reilly ? O'Reilly is no authority at all except in so far as tested 



able Celt, soon up and soon down, is the more down 
because it is so his nature to be up — to be sociable, 
hospitable, eloquent, admired, figuring away brill- 
iantly. He loves bright colours, he easily becomes 

5 audacious, overcrowing, full of fanfaronade. The 
German, say the physiologists, has the larger volume 
of intestines (and who that has ever seen a German 
at a table-d'hote will not readily believe this ?), the 
Frenchman has the more developed organs of res- 

o piration. That is just the expansive, eager Celtic 
nature ; the head in the air, snuffing and snorting ; 
a proud look and a high stomachy as the Psalmist 
says, but without any such settled savage temper 
as the Psalmist seems to impute by those words. 

5 For good and for bad, the Celtic genius is more airy 
and unsubstantial, goes less near the ground, than 
the German. The Celt is often called sensual ; but 
it is not so much the vulgar satisfactions of sense 
that attract him as emotion and excitement ; he is 

o truly, as I began by saying, sentimental. 

IX. Sentimental, — always ready to react against 
the despotism of fact ; that is the description a great 
friend •'' of the Celt gives of him; and it is not a 
bad description of the sentimental temperament; it 

and passed l>y the new school. It is hard U) j^ive up gavisus. But 
Diez, chief autliority in Romanic matters, is content to accept Mura- 
tori's reference to an oM I li^li-derman i/v?///, wxoiXitrn jahe^ sharp, quick, 
sudden, l)risk, and so to the sense (^f lively, animated, high in spirits." 
— Avfiolii. 

^ Monsieur Henri Martin, whose cha])ters on the Celts, in his His- 
toire de I'ViDue^ are full of information and interest. — Arnoid. 
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lets us into the secret of its dangers and of its 
habitual want of success. Balance, measure, and 
patience, these are the eternal conditions, even sup- 
posing the happiest temperament to start with, of 
high success; and balance, measure, and patience s 
are just what the Celt has never had. Even in the 
world of spiritual creation he has never, in spite of 
his admirable gifts of quick perception and warm 
emotion, succeeded perfectly, because he never has 
had steadiness, patience, sanity enough to comply lo 
with the conditions under which alone can expres- 
sion be perfectly given to the finest perceptions and 
emotions. The Greek has the same perceptive, 
emotional temperament as the Celt; but he adds 
to this temperament the sense of measure^ \ hence 15 
his admirable success in the plastic arts, in which 
the Celtic genius, with its chafing against the 
despotism of fact, its perpetual straining after 
mere emotion, has accomplished nothing. In the 
comparatively petty art of ornamentation, in rings, 20 
brooches, crosiers, relic-cases, and so on, he has 
done just enough to show his delicacy of taste, his 
happy temperament ; but the grand difficulties of 
painting and sculpture, the prolonged dealings of 
spirit with matter, he has never had patience for. 35 
Take the more spiritual arts of music and poetry. 
All that emotion alone can do in music the Celt 
has done ; the very soul of emotion breathes in the 

^ Moderation, due restraint; cf, the well-known phrases wi^ mtm^ 
urCf beyond measure. 



Scotch and Irish airs; but with all this power of 
musical feeling, what has the Celt, so eager for 
emotion that he has not patience for science, 
effected, in music, to be compared with what the 

5 less emotional German, steadily developing his mu- 
sical feeling with the science of a Sebastian Bach 
or a Beethoven, has effected ? In poetry, again, — 
poetry which the Celt has so passionately, so nobly 
loved ; poetry where emotion counts for so much, 

o but where reason, too, reason, measure, sanity, also 
count for so much, — the Celt has shown genius, 
indeed, splendid genius ; but even here his faults 
have clung to him, and hindered him from produc- 
ing great works, such as other nations with a genius 

5 for poetry, — the Greeks, say, or the Italians, — have 
produced. The Celt has not produced great poeti- 
cal works, he has only produced poetry with an air 
of greatness investing it all, and sometimes giving, 
moreover, to short pieces, or to passages, lines, and 

o snatches of long pieces, singular beauty and power. 
And yet he loved poetry so much that he grudged 
no pains to it; but the true art, the arcJiitectonicP 
which shapes great works, such as the Agamenmon 
or the Diviiic Co))icd)\ comes only after a steady, 

5 deep-searching survey, a firm conception of the facts 
of human life, which the Celt has not patience for. 
So he runs off into technic, where he employs the 
utmost elaboration, and attains astonishing skill; but 
in the contents of his poetry you have only so much 

"^ Constructive power. 
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interpretation of the world as the first dash of a 
quick, strong perception, and then sentiment, infinite 
sentiment, can bring you. Here, too, his want of 
sanity and steadfastness has kept the Celt back 
from the highest success. S 

X. If his rebellion against fact has thus lamed 
the Celt even in spiritual work, how much more 
must it have lamed him in the world of business 
and politics ! The skilful and resolute appliance of 
means to ends which is needed both to make pro- 10 
gress in material civilisation and also to form power- 
ful states, is just what the Celt has least turn for. 
He is sensual, as I have said, or at least sensuous ; 
loves bright colours, company, and pleasure; and 
here he is like the Greek and Latin races ; but com- is 
pare the talent the Greek and Latin (or Latinised) 
races have shown for gratifying their senses, for 
procuring an outward life, rich, luxurious, splendid, 
with the Celt's failure to reach any material civili- 
sation sound and satisfying, and not out at elbows, 20 
poor, slovenly, and half-barbarous. The sensuous- 
ness of the Greek made Sybaris and Corinth, the 
sensuousness of the Latin made Rome and Baiae, 
the sensuousness of the Latinised Frenchman makes 
Paris ; the sensuousness of the Celt proper has made «$ 
Ireland. Even in his ideal heroic times, his gay and 
sensuous nature cannot carry him, in the appliances 
of his favourite life of sociability and pleasurCi be- 
yond the gross and creeping Saxon whom he de^ 
spises ; the regent Breas, we are told in the Batth 



Moytura of the Fomorians^ became unpopular because 
"the knives of his people were not greased at his 
table, nor did their breath smell of ale at the ban- 
quet." In its grossness and barbarousness is not 

5 that Saxon, as Saxon as it can be ? just what the 
Latinised Norman, sensuous and sociable like the 
Celt, but with the talent to make this bent of his 
serve to a practical embellishment of his mode of 
living, found so disgusting in the Saxon. 

o XI. And as in material civilisation he has been 
ineffectual, so has the Celt been ineffectual in poli- 
tics. This colossal, impetuous, adventurous wan- 
derer, the Titan of the early world, who in primitive 
times fills so large a place on earth's scene, dwindles 

5 and dwindles as history goes on, and at last is shrunk 
to what we now sec him. For ages and ages the 
world has been constantly slipping, ever more and 
more, out of the Celt's grasp. ''They went forth 
to the war," Ossian says most truly, ^^ but they 

o ahvays fcliy 

XII. And yet, if one sets about constituting an 
ideal genius, what a great deal of the Celt does 
one find oneself drawn to put into it ! Of an ideal 
genius one does not want the elements, any of them, 

5 to be in a state of weakness ; on the contrary, one 
wants all of them to be in the highest state of 
power ; but with a law of measure, of harmony, 
presiding over the whole. So the sensibility of the 
Celt, if everything else were not sacrificed to it, is 

:» a beautiful and achnirable force. For sensibility, 
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the power of quick and strong perception and emo- 
tion, is one of the very prime constituents of genius, 
perhaps its most positive constituent ; it is to the 
soul what good senses are to the body, the grand 
natural condition of successful activity. Sensibility s 
gives genius its materials ; one cannot have too 
much of it, if one can but keep its master and not 
be its slave. Do not let us wish that the Celt had 
had less sensibility, but that he had been more master 
of it. Even as it is, if his sensibility has been a 10 
source of weakness to him, it has been a source of 
power too, and a source of happiness. Some peo- 
ple have found in the Celtic nature and its sensi- 
bility the main root out of which chivalry and 
romance and the glorification of a feminine ideal 15 
spring; this is a great question, with which I can- 
not deal here. Let me notice in passing, however, 
that there is, in truth, a Celtic air about the extrav- 
agance of chivalry, its reaction against the despotism 
of fact, its straining human nature further than it 20 
will stand. But putting all this question of chivalry 
and its origin on one side, no doubt the sensibility 
of the Celtic nature, its nervous exaltation, have 
something feminine in them, and the Celt is thus 
peculiarly disposed to feel the spell of the feminine 95 
idiosyncrasy ; he has an affinity to it ; he is not far 
from its secret. Again, his sensibility gives him a 
peculiarly near and intimate feeling of nature and 
the life of nature ; here, too, he seems in a i^' 
way attracted by the secret before him,, tfc 



of natural beauty and natural magic, and to be close 
to it, to half-divine it. In the productions of the 
Celtic genius, nothing, perhaps, is so interesting as 
the evidences of this power : I shall have occasion 

5 to give specimens of them by and by. The same 
sensibility made the Celts full of reverence and 
enthusiasm for genius, learning, and the things of 
the mind; to he a bard, freed a man, — that is a 
characteristic stroke of this generous and ennobling 

o ardour of theirs, which no race has ever shown 
more strongly. Even the extravagance and exag- 
geration of the sentimental Celtic nature has often 
something romantic and attractive about it, some- 
thing which has a sort of smack of misdirected 

5 good. The Celt, undisciplinable, anarchical, and 
turbulent by nature, but out of affection and admi- 
ration giving himself body and soul to some leader, 
that is not a promising political temperament, it is 
just the opposite of the Anglo-Saxon temperament, 

a disciplinable and steadily obedient within certain 
limits, but retaining an inalienable part of freedom 
and self-dependence ; but it is a temperament for 
which one has a kind of sympathy notwithstanding. 
And very often, for the gay defiant reaction against 

5 fact of the livelv Celtic nature one has more than 
sympathy ; one feels, in spite of the extravagance, 
in spite of good sense disapproving, magnetised and 
exhilarated by it. The Gauls had a rule inflicting 
a fine on every warrior who, when he appeared on 

j)arade, wms found to stick out much in front, — to 
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be corpulent, in short Such a rule is surely the 
maddest article of war ever framed, and to people 
to whom nature has assigned a large volume of 
intestines, must appear, no doubt, horrible; but yet 
has it not an audacious, sparkling, immaterial man- 5 
ner with it, which lifts one out of routine, and sets 
one's spirits in a glow? 

XIII. All tendencies of human nature are in 
themselves vital and profitable; when they are 
blamed, they are only to be blamed relatively, not 10 
absolutely. This holds true of the Saxon's phlegm 
as well as of the Celt's sentiment Out of the 
steady humdrum habit of the creeping Saxon, as 
the Celt calls him, — out of his way of going near 
the ground, — has come, no doubt, Philistinism, that 15 
plant of essentially Germanic growth, flourishing 
with its genuine marks only in the German father- 
land, Great Britain and her colonies, and the United 
States of America; but what a soul of goodness 
there is in Philistinism itself j and this soul of good- » 
ness I, who am often supposed to be Philistinism's 
mortal enemy merely because I do not wish it to 
have things all its own way, cherish as much as 
anybody. This steady-going habit leads at last, as 
I have said, up to science, up to the comprehension ts 
and interpretation of the world. With us in Great 
Britain, it is true, it does not seem to lead so foi 
as that ; it is in Germany, where the habit is 1 
unmixed, that it can lead to science. Here ^ 
it seems at a certain point to meet wi' 
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ing force, which checks it and prevents its pushing 
on to science ; hut before reaching this point what 
conquests has it not won ! and all the more, per- 
haps, for stopping short at this point, for spending 

5 its exertions within a bounded field, the field of 
plain sense, of direct practical utility. How it has 
augmented the comforts and conveniences of life for 
us ! Doors that open, windows that shut, locks that 
turn, razors that shave, coats that wear, watches that 

D go, and a thousand more such good things, are the 
invention of the Philistines. 

XIV. Here, then, if commingling there is in our 
race, are two very unlike elements to commingle ; 
tlic steady-going Saxon temperament and the senti- 

5 mental Celtic temperament. But before we go on 
to try and verify, in our life and literature, the al- 
leged fact of this commingling, we have yet another 
element to take into account, the Norman element. 
The critic in the Saturday Review^ whom I have 

o already quoted, says that in looking for traces of 
Normanisni in our national genius, as in looking for 
traces of Ccltism in it, we do but lose our labour; 
he says, indeed, that there went to the original 
making of our nation a very great deal more of a 

5 Norman element than of a Celtic element, but he 
asserts tliat both elements have now so completely 
disajipeared, that it is vain to look for any trace of 
either of them in the modein luTglishman. Rut this 
sort of assertion I do not like to admit without try- 

o 'm^ji^ it a little. I want, therefore, to get some plain 
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notion of the Norman habit and genius, as I have 
sought to get some plain notion of the Saxon and 
Celtic. Some people will say that the Normans are 
Teutonic, and that therefore the distinguishing char- 
acters of the German genius must be those of their 5 
genius also ; but the matter cannot be settled in 
this speedy fashion. No doubt the basis of the 
Norman race is Teutonic, but the governing point 
in the history of the Norman race, — so far, at least, 
as we English have to do with it, — is not its Teu- 10 
tonic origin, but its Latin civilisation. The French 
people have, as I have already remarked, an un- 
doubtedly Celtic basis, yet so decisive in its effect 
upon a nation's habit and character can be the con- 
tact with a stronger civilisation, that Gaul, without 15 
changing the basis of her blood, became, for all 
practical intents and purposes, a Latin country, 
France and not Ireland, through the Roman con- 
quest. Latinism conquered Celtism in her, as it 
also conquered the Germanism imported by the 20 
Frankish and other invasions ; Celtism is, however, 
I need not say, everywhere manifest still in the 
French nation ; even Germanism is distinctly trace- 
able in it, as any one who attentively compares the 
French with other Latin races will see. No one 25 
can look carefully at the French troops in Rome, 
amongst the Italian population, and not perceive 
this trace of Germanism ; I do not mean in the 
Alsatian soldiers only, but in the soldiers of genuine 
France. But the governing character of France, zs 
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a power in the world, is Latin ; such was the force 
of Greek and Roman civilisation upon a race whose 
whole mass remained Celtic, and where the Celtic 
language still lingered on, they say, among the com- 

5 mon people, for some five or six centuries after the 
Roman conquest. But the Normans in Neustria 
lost their old Teutonic language in a wonderfully 
short time ; when they conquered England they 
were already Latinised ; with them were a number 

:o of Frenchmen by race, men from Anjou and Poitou, 
so they brought into England more non-Teutonic 
blood, besides what they had themselves got by 
intermarriage, than is commonly supposed ; the great 
point, however, is, that by civilisation this vigorous 

5 race, when it took possession of England, was Latin. 
XV. These Normans, who in Neustria had lost 
their old Teutonic tongue so rapidly, kept in Eng- 
land their new Latin tongue for some three centu- 
ries. It was Edward the Third's reign before 

o English came to be used in law-pleadings and 
spoken at court. Why this difference } Both in 
Neustria and in England the Normans were a hand- 
ful ; but in Neustria, as Teutons, they were in con- 
tact with a more advanced civilisation than their 

5 own ; in England, as Latins, with a less advanced. 
The Latinised Normans in England had the sense 
for fact, which the Celts had not ; and the love of 
strenuousness, clearness, and rapidity, the high Latin 
spirit, which the Saxons had not. They hated the 

o slowness and dulness of the creeping Saxon ; it of- 
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fended their clear, strenuous talent for affairs, as it 
offended the Celt's quick and delicate perception. 
The Normans had the Roman talent for affairs, the 
Roman decisiveness in emergencies. They have 
been called prosaic, but this is not a right word for 5 
them ; they were neither sentimental, nor, strictly 
speaking, poetical. They had more sense for rhet- 
oric than for poetry, like the Romans ; but, like 
the Romans, they had too high a spirit not to 
like a noble intellectual stimulus of some kind, 10 
and thus they were carried out of the region of 
the merely prosaic. Their foible, — the bad excess 
of their characterising quality of strenuousness, 
— was not a prosaic flatness, it was hardness and 
insolence. 15 

XVI. I have been obliged to fetch a very wide 
circuit, but at last I have got what I went to seek. 
I have got a rough, but, I hope, clear notion of 
these three forces, the Germanic genius, the Celtic 
genius, the Norman genius. The Germanic genius 20 
has steadiness as its main basis, with commonness 
and humdrum for its defect, fidelity to nature for 
its excellence. The Celtic genius, sentiment as its 
main basis, with love of beauty, charm, and spiritu- 
ality for its excellence, ineffectualness and self-will as 
for its defect. The Norman genius, talent for affairs 
as its main basis, with strenuousness and clear rapid- 
ity for its excellence, hardness and insolence for its 
defect. And now to try and trace these in th«* 
composite English genius. 
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[So it is, the essay goes on, that the English, — at bottom a 
German people, — just as they get from the Normans a sense of 
quick perception and a feeling for rhetoric, receive from Celtic 
influence certain traits which separate them from the Germans 
and the Latin races in art, religion, and manners. The art of 
the English is characterised by charm and fancy rather than 
grasp and completeness ; the religion, by more emotion than 
is common to Germanic nations ; the manners, by a certain 
awkwardness and hesitation. Chiefly in literature, and, of litera- 
ture, in poetry, is this Celtic influence most clearly to be seen: 
English poetry gets from a Celtic source some of its un-Germanic 
turn for style, much of its " titanic" melancholy, and "nearly all 
its natural magic." So far, then, from being "aliens in speech, 
in religion, in blood," the Celts have contributed elements to the 
English nation the recognition and right interpretation of which 
will teach the English people better to understand not only their 
poetry but their other activities as well.] 
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THE STRENGTH OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

[Mr. Bryce's analysis of the strength of American democracy 
forms Chapter XCIX. of the third edition of The American 
Commotiwealth (Macmillan and Company, 1895). It follows 
directly two chapters entitled The Supposed Faults of Democ- 
racy (XCVII.) and The True Faults of American Democracy 
(XCVIII.), and with them forms a larger unit. The American 
Commonwealth was first published in 1888. 

In the selection as printed the numerals which appear in the 
edition of 1895 opposite paragraphs II., IV., V., VI., VII., XL, 
and XIV., to indicate the seven general heads of the chapter, 
are omitted, since the division is clear without them.] 

I. Those merits of American government which 
belong to its Federal Constitution have already been 
discussed : ^ we have now to consider such as flow 
from the rule of public opinion, from the temper, 
habits, and ideas of the people. 

II. The first is that of Stability. — As one test 
of a human body's soundness is its capacity for 
reaching a great age, so it is high praise for a 
political system that it has stood no more changed 
than any institution must change in a changi' 

1 See Chapters XXVII.-XXX. in Vol. l.^Bryce. 
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world, and that it now gives every promise of dura- 
bility. The people are profoundly attached to the 
form which tht-ir national life has taken. The Fed- 
eral Constitution is, to their eyes, an almost sacred 
s thing, an Ark of the Covenant, whereon no man 
may lay rash hands. All over Europe one hears 
schemes of radical change freely discussed. There 
is a strong monarchical party in France, a republican 
party in Italy and Spain, a social democratic party 

lo everywhere, not to speak of sporadic anarchist 
groups. Even in England, it is impossible to feel 
confident that any one of the existing institutions 
of the country will be standing fifty years hence. 
But in the United States the discussion of political 

IS problems bu.sies itself \vith details, so far as the 
native Americans are concerned, and assumes that 
the main lines must remain as they are for ever. 
This conservative spirit, jealou.sly watchful even in 
small matters, sometimes prevents reforms, but it 

iDo assures to the people an easy mind, and a trust in 

' their future whicii they feel to be not only a present 
satisfaction, but a reservoir of strength. 

I III. The best proof of the well-braced solidity of 

the system is that it survived the Civil War, changed 
only in a few points which have not greatly affected 
the balance of National and State powers. Another 
must have struck every European traveller who ques- 
tions American publicists about the institutions of 
their country. When I first travelled in the United 
States, I used to ask thougbtful men, superior to 
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the prejudices of custom, whether they did not think 
the States' system defective in such and such points, 
whether the legislative authority of Congress might 
not profitably be extended, whether the suffrage 
ought not to be restricted as regards negroes or s 
immigrants, and so forth. Whether assenting or 
dissenting, the persons questioned invariably treated 
such matters as purely speculative, saying that the 
present arrangements were too deeply rooted for 
their alteration to come within the horizon of prac- ic 
tical politics. So when a serious trouble arises, 
such as might in Europe threaten revolution, the 
people face it quietly, and assume that a tolerable 
solution will be found. At the disputed election of 
1876, when each of the two great parties, heated 15 
with conflict, claimed that its candidate had been 
chosen President, and the Constitution supplied no 
way out of the difficulty, public tranquillity was 
scarcely disturbed, and the public funds fell but 
little. A method was invented ^ of settling the ques- 20 
tion which both sides acquiesced in, and although 
the decision was a boundless disappointment to the 
party which had cast the majority of the popular 
vote, that party quietly submitted to lose those 
spoils of office whereon its eyes had been feasting. 25 

IV. Feeling the law to be their own work, the 
people are disposed to obey the law. — In a preced- 

^ The so-called Electoral Commission, which chose Hayes, though 
he had received upwards of 200,000 votes less than Tilden, the DemO' 
cratic candidate. 
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ing chapter'' I have examined occasional instances 
of the disregard of the law, and the supersession 
of its tardy methods by the action of the crowd. 
Such instances do not deprive the Americans of 

i the credit they claim to be a law-abiding commu- 
nity. It is the best result that can be ascribed to 
the direct participation of the people in their gov- 
ernment that they have the love of the maker for 
his work, that every citizen looks upon a statute as 

3 a regulation made by himself for his own guidance 
no less than for that of others, every official as a 
person he has himseH chosen, and whom it is there- 
fore his interest, with no disparagement to his per- 
sonal independence, to obey. Plato thought that 

; those who felt their own sovereignty would be im- 
patient of all control: nor is it to be denied that 
the principle of equality may result in lowering the 
status and dignity of a magistrate. But as regards 
law and order the gain much exceeds the loss, for 

J every one feels that thijre is no appeal from the 
law, behind which there stands the force of the 
nation. Such a temper can exist and bear these 
fruits only where minorities, however large, have 
learned to submit patiently to majorities, however 

5 small. ISut that is the one lesson which the Ameri- 
can government through every grade and in every 
department daily teaches, and which it has woven 
into the texture of every citizen's mind. The habit 
of livinr; under a rigid constitution superior to ordi- 
■''Cha|)ler XCVll., Ihiid fditiun. 
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nary statutes — indeed two rigid constitutions, since 
the State Constitution is a fundamental law within 
its own sphere no less than is the Federal — inten- 
sifies this legality of view, since it may turn all sorts 
of questions which have not been determined by a s 
direct vote of the people into questions of legal 
construction. It even accustoms people to submit 
to see their direct vote given in the enactment of 
a State - Constitution nullified by the decision of a 
court holding that the Federal Constitution has 10 
been contravened. Every page of American history 
illustrates the wholesome results. The events of 
the last few years present an instance of the con- 
straint which the people put on themselves in order 
to respect every form of law. The Mormons, a com- 15 
munity not exceeding 140,000 persons, persistently 
defied all the efforts of Congress to root out polyg- 
amy, a practice eminently repulsive to American 
notions. If they inhabited a State, Congress could 
not have interfered at all, but as Utah is only a 20 
Territory, Congress has not only a power of legis- 
lating for it which overrides Territorial ordinances 
passed by the local legislature, but the right to 
apply military force independent of local authorities. 
Thus the Mormons were really at the mercy of the 25 
Federal government, had it chosen to employ violent 
methods. But by entrenching themselves behind 
the letter of the Constitution, they continued for 
many years to maintain their " peculiar institutir 
by evading the statutes passed against it anc" 



lenging a proof which under the common law rules 
of evidence it was usually found impossible to givo. 
Declaimers hounded on Congress to take arbitrary 
means for the suppression of the practice, but Con- 
5 gress and the executive submitted to be outwitted 
rather than depart from the accustomed principles 
of legislation, and succeeded at last only by a statute 
whose searching but strictly constitutional provisions 
the recalcitrants failed to evade. The same spirit 

lo of legality shows itself in misgoverned cities. Even 
where it is notorious that officials have been chosen 
by the grossest fraud and that they are robbing 
the city, the body of the people, however indignant, 
recognise the authority, and go on paying the taxes 

IS which a Ring levies, because strict legal proof of the 
frauds and robberies is not forthcoming. Wrong- 
doing supplies a field for the display of virtue. 

V. There is a broad simplicity about the political 
ideas of the people, and a courageous consistency in 

^ carrying them out in practice. When they have 
accepted a principle, they do not shrink from apply- 
ing it " right along," however disagreeable in particu- 
lar cases some of the results may be. I am far from 
meaning that they are logical in the French sense 

is of the word. They have little taste either for assum- 
ing abstract propositions or for syllogistically deduc- 
ing practical conclu.sions therefrom. But when they 
have adopted a general ma.\im of policy or rule of 
action they show more faith in it than the English 

ib for instance would do, they adhere to it where the 
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English would make exceptions, they prefer certainty 
and uniformity to the advantages which might occa- 
sionally be gained by deviation.* If this tendency 
is partly the result of obedience to a rigid constitu- 
tion, it is no less due to the democratic dislike of 5 
exceptions and complexities, which the multitude 
finds not only difficult of comprehension but disquiet- 
ing to the individual who may not know how they 
will affect him. Take for instance the boundless 
freedom of the press. There are abuses obviously 10 
incident to such freedom, and these abuses have not 
failed to appear. But the Americans deliberately 
hold that in view of the benefits which such freedom 
on the whole promises, abuses must be borne with 
and left to the sentiment of the people and the is 
private law of libel to deal with. When the Ku 
Klux^ outrages disgraced several of the Southern 
States after the military occupation of those States 
had ceased, there was much to be said for sending 
back the troops to protect the negroes and Northern ao 

* What has been said (Chapters XLIV. and XLV.) of special and 
local legislation by the State legislatures may seem an exception to 
this rule. Such legislation, however, is usually procured in the dark 
and by questionable means. 

Looking both to the National and to the State governments, it may 
be said that, with a few exceptions, no people has shown a greater 
regard for public obligations, and that no people has more prudently 
and honourably refrained from legislation bearing hardly- upon the rich, 
or indeed upon any class whatever, — Bryce, 

^ The Ku Klux Klan originated in the South in 1867, and until its 
suppression by the "Force Bill" of 1871, which restored right of pro- 
tection to the South, was guilty of many outrages against the negroes 



immigrants. But the general judgment that things 
ought to be allowed to take their natural course 
prevailed; and the result justified this policy, for 
the outrages aEter a while died out, when ordinary 

5 self-government had been restored. When recently 
a gigantic organisation of unions of working men, 
purporting to unite the whole of American labour, 
attempted to enforce its sentences against particular 
firms or corporations by a boycott in which all 

3 labourers were urged to join, there was displeasure, 
but no pimic, no call for violent remedies. The pre- 
vailing faith in liberty and in the good sense of the 
mass was unshaken ; and the result soon justified 
this tranquil faith. Such a tendency is not an un- 

; mixed blessing, for it sometimes allows evils to go 
too long unchecked. But in giving equability to 
the system of government it gives steadiness and 
strength, It teaches the people patience, accus- 
toming them to expect relief only by constitutional 

J means. It confirms their faith in their institutions, 
as friends value one another more when their friend- 
ship has stood the test of a journey full of hardships. 
VI. American government, relying very little on 
officials, has the merit of arming them with little 
95 power of arbitrary interference. The reader who 
has followed the ilescription of Federal authorities. 
State authorities, county and city or township author- 
ities,'' may thi]ik there is a great deal of adniinis- 

•^Rce PiirU 1. anA !1,, "likh cuuiptis^ Ihe entire first volume of 
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tration ; but the description has been minute just 
because the powers of each authority are so care- 
fully and closely restricted. It is natural to fancy 
that a government of the people and by the people 
will be led to undertake many and various functions 5 
for the people, and in the confidence of its strength 
will constitute itself a general philanthropic agency 
for their social and economic benefit. There has 
doubtless been of late years a current running in 
this direction^ But the paternalism of America 10 
differs from that of Europe in acting not so much 
through officials as through the law. That is to 
say, when it prescribes to the citizen a particular 
course of action it relies upon the ordinary legal 
sanctions, instead of investing the administrative 15 
officers with inquisitorial duties or powers that might 
prove oppressive, and when it devolves active func- 
tions upon officials, they are functions serving to 
aid the individual and the community rather than 
to interfere with or supersede the action of pri- 20 
vate enterprise. Having dwelt on the evils which 
may flow from the undue application of the doc- 
trine of direct popular sovereignty, I must remind 
the European reader that it is only fair to place 
to the credit of that doctrine and of the arrange- 25 
ments it has dictated, the intelligence which the 
average native American shows in his political 
judgments, the strong sense he entertains of the 
duty of giving a vote, the spirit of alertness and 

7 See Chapter XCV. — Bryce. 
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cntcrprisu, which has nuitic him self-helpful above 
all othuT men. 

VII. There are 110 Ktruggles between privileged 
anil unprivileged orders, not even that perpetual 
s strife of rich and poor which is the oldest disease 
of civilised states. One must not pronounce broadly 
that there are no classes, for in parts of the country 
social distinctions have begun to grow up. But for 
political purposes classes scarcely exist. No one of 
>o the questions which now agitate the nation is a 
question between rich and poor. Instead of sus- 
picion, jealousy, and arrogance embittering the rela- 
tions of classes, good feeling and kindliness reign. 
Everything that government, as the Americans have 
IS hitherto understood the term, can give them, the 
poorer class have already, political power, equal civil 
rights, a career open to all citizens alike, not to 
speak of that gratuitous higher as well as elementary 
education which on their own economic principles 
ao the United States might have abstained from giving, 
\ hut which political reasons have led them to provide 
I with -SO unstinting a hand. Hence the poorer have 
had nothing to fight for, no grounds for disliking 
the well-trj-do, no complaints to make against them. 
Is The agitation of the !a.^t few years has been directed, 
not against the richer sort generally, but against 
, incorporatcil companies and a few wealthy capitalists, 
I who are deemed to have abused the powers which 
' the privilege of incorporation conferred upon them, 
ip or employed their wealtli to procure legislation unfair 
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to the public. Where violent language has been 
used like that with which France and Germany are 
familiar, it has been used, not by native Americans, 
but by new-comers, who bring their Old World pas- 
sions with them. Property is safe, because those 5 
who hold it are far more numerous than those who 
do not : the usual motives for revolution vanish ; 
universal suffrage, even when vested in ignorant 
new-comers, can do comparatively little harm, be- 
cause the masses have obtained everything which 10 
they could hope to attain except by a general pillage. 
And the native Americans, though the same cannot 
be said of some of the recent immigrants, are shrewd 
enough to see that the poor would suffer from such 
pillage no less than the rich. 15 

VIII. [Revising this chapter in 1894, I leave 
these words, which were written in 1888, to stand 
as they were. They then expressed, as I believe, 
the view which the most judicious Americans them- 
selves took of their country. Looking at the labour 20 
troubles of the last three years, and especially at the 
great railroad strike riots of July, 1894,® that view 
may seem too roseate. It is, however, to be remem- 
bered that those riots were mainly the work of 
recent immigrants, whom American institutions have 25 
not had time to educate, though the folly of abstract 
theory has confided votes to them ; and it must also 

8 The well-known strike begun by the employees of the Pullman 
Company at Chicago, in which much property was destroyed and sev- 
eral lives lost. 
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be noted that the opinion of the native Americans, 
with little distinction of class, approved the bold- 
ness with which the Federal executive went to the 
extreme limit of its constitutional powers in repress- 
S ing them. In any case it seems better to await the 
teachings of the next few ye:irs rather than let 
maturci! conclusions he suddenly modified by passing 
events,] 

IX, A luiropcan censor may make two reflection.s 

lo on the statement of this part of the case. He will 
observe that, after all, it is no more than saying 
that when you have got to the bottom you can fall 
no farther. And he will ask whether, if property 
is .safe and contentment reigns, these advantages are 

a not due to the economical conditions of a new and 
resourceful country, with an abundance of unoccu- 
pied laud and mineral wealth, rather than to the 
democratic structure of the government. The answer 
to the first objection is, that the descent towards 

ftg equality and democracy has involved no injury to 

I the richer or better educated classes : to the second, 
that although much must doubtless be ascribed to 
the bounty of nature, her favours have been so used 
by the people as to bring about a prosperity, a 

fe general diffusion of property, an abundance of free- 
dom, of equality, and of jjood feeling which furnish 
the best security against the recurrence in America 
of chronic Old World evils, even when her economic 
■ate shall have become less auspicious than it now 
Wealthy and powerful such a country must 
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have been under any form of government, but the 
speed with which she has advanced, and the employ- 
ment of the sources of wealth to diffuse comfort 
among millions of families, may be placed to the 
credit of stimulative freedom. Wholesome habits 5 
have been established among the people whose value 
will be found when the times of pressure approach, 
and though the troubles that have arisen between 
labour and capital may not soon pass away, the 
sense of human equality, the absence of offensive 10 
privileges distinguishing class from class, will make 
those troubles less severe than in Europe, where 
they are complicated by the recollection of old 
wrongs, by arrogance on the one side and envy on 
the other. 15 

X. Some American panegyrists of democracy 
have weakened their own case by claiming for a 
form of government all the triumphs which modern 
science has wrought in a land of unequalled natural 
resources. An active European race would probably 20 
have made America rich and prosperous under any 
government. But the volume and the character of 
the prosperity attained may be in large measure 
ascribed to the institutions of the country. As Mr. 
Charles W. Eliot observes in a singularly thoughtful 25 
address : — 

"Sensible and righteous government ought ultimately to 
make a nation rich ; and although this proposition cannot be 
directly reversed, yet diffused well-being, comfort, and material 
prosperity establish a fair presumption in favour of the govern- 30 
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imperfect, have cherished scientific enthusiasm, fostered piety, 
literature, and art, maintained the standards of honour and 
public duty, and steadily kept in view the ethical ideals which 
democracy cherishes. It has been a popular work, to which 
large numbers of people in successive generations have con- s 
tributed of their substance or of their labour. The endowment 
of institutions of education, including libraries and museums, by 
private persons in the United States is a phenomenon without 
precedent or parallel, and is a legitimate effect of democratic 
institutions. Under a tyranny — were it that of a Marcus 10 
Aurelius — or an oligarchy — were it as enlightened as that 
which now rules Germany — such a phenomenon would be 
simply impossible. Like the voluntary system in religion, the 
voluntary system in the higher education buttresses democracy ; 
each demands from the community a large outlay of intellectual 15 
activity and moral vigour." 

XI. The government of the Republic, limited and 
languid in ordinary times, is capable of developing 
immense vigour. It can pull itself together at 
moments of danger, can put forth unexpected efforts, 20 
can venture on stretches of authority transcending 
not only ordinary practice but even ordinary law. 
This is the result of the unity of the nation. A 
divided people is a weak people, even if it obeys a 
monarch ; a united people is doubly strong when it is 25 
democratic, for then the force of each individual will 
swells the collective force of the government, encour- 
ages it, relieves it from internal embarrassments. 
Now the American people is united at moments of 
national concern from two causes. One is that 30 
absence of class divisions and jealousies which has 
been already described. The people are homoge- 
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neons : a feeling; which stirs them stirs alike rich 
and poor, farmers and traders, Eastern men and 
Western men — one may now add, Southern men 
also. Their patriotism has ceased to be defiant, and 
s is conceived as the duty of promoting the greatness 
and happiness of their country, a greatness which, 
as it docs not look to war or aggression, does not 
redound specially, as it might in Europe, to the glory 
or benefit of the ruling caste or the military profcs- 
10 sion, but to that of all the citizens. The other 
source of unity is the tendency in democracies for 
the sentiment of the majority to tell upon the senti- 
ment of a minority. TJiat faith in the popular voice 
whereof I have already spoken strengthens every 
15 feeling which has once become strong, and makes 
it rush like a wave over the country, sweeping 
everything before it. I do not mean that the peo- 
I pic become wild with excitement, for beneath their 
' noisy demonstrations they retain their composure and 
iT»o shrewd view of facts. I mean only that the pervad- 
ing sym])athy stirs them to unwonted efforts. The 
steam is superheated, but the effect is seen only in 
the greater expansive force which it exerts. Hence 
a spirited executive can in critical times go forward 
with a courage and confidence possible only to those 
who know that they have a whole nation behind 
them. The people fall into rank at once. With 
that surprising gift for organization which they 
^ D05SCSS, they concentrate themselves on the imme- 
B te ohject ; they dispense with the ordinary con- 
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stitutional restrictions ; they make personal sacrifices 
which remind one of the self-devotion of Roman 
citizens in the earlier days of Rome. 

XII. Speaking thus, I am thinking chiefly of the 
spirit evolved by the Civil War in both the North 5 
and the South. But the sort of strength which a 
democratic government derives from its direct de- 
pendence on the people is seen in many smaller 
instances. In 1863, when on the making of a draft 
of men for the war, the Irish mob rose in New York 10 
City, excited by the advance of General Robert E. 
Lee into Pennsylvania, the State government called 
out the troops, and by them restored order with' a 
stem vigour which would have done credit to Radetz- 
sky or Cavaignac. More than a thousand rioters 15 
were shot down, and public opinion entirely ap- 
proved the slaughter. Years after the war, when 
the Orangemen of New York purposed to have a 
1 2th of July procession through the streets, the Irish 
Catholics threatened to prevent it. The feeling of 20 
the native Americans was aroused at once ; young 
men of wealth came back from their mountain and 
seaside resorts to fill the militia regiments which 
were called out to guard the procession, and the dis- 
play of force was so overwhelming that no disturb- 25 
ance followed. These Americans had no sympathy 
with the childish and mischievous partisanship which 
leads the Orangemen to perpetuate Old World feuds 
on New World soil. But processions were legal, and 
they were resolved that the law should be respected, 30 
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and the spirit of disorder repressed. They would 
have lieeii equally ready to protect a Roman Catho- 
lic priicession. 

Xni. Given an adequate occasion, executive au- 
5 tliiirity in America can better venture to take strong 
measures, and feels more sure of support from the 
body of the people than is the case in England. 
When tliere is a failure to enforce the law, the 
fault lies at the dour, not of the people, but of 

10 timid or tinic-serviiig officials who fear to offend 
some interested section of the voters. 

XIV. Democracy has not only taught the Ameri- 
cans liovv to use liberty without abusing it, and 
how to secure equality : it has also taught them 

IS fraternity. 'Ihat word has gone out of fashion in 
the QUI World, and no wonder, considering what 
was done in its name in 1793.^ considering also 
thnt it -Still llijurcs in the programme of assassins. 
Nevertheless there is in the United States a sort 

so of kindline.'is. a sense of human fellowship, a recog- 
nitidu of the duty of mutual help owed by man to 
man, stniny;er than anywhere in the Old World, 
and certainly stronger than in the upper or middle 
classes of I'^ngland, France, or Germany. The 

K natural impulse of every citizen in America is to 
sspect every other citizen, and to feel that citizen- 

veatchivorils of ihc 1"ri 
mes of tlie lime. 
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ship constitutes a certain ground of respect. The 
idea of each man's equal rights is so fully realized 
that the rich or powerful man feels it no indignity 
to take his turn among the crowd, and does not 
expect any deference from the poorest. An individ- s 
ual employer of labour (for one cannot say the same 
of corporations) has, I think, a keener sense of his 
duty to those whom he employs than employers 
have in continental Europe. He has certainly a 
greater sense of responsibility for the use of his 10 
wealth. The number of gifts for benevolent and 
other public purposes, the number of educational, 
artistic, literary, and scientific foundations, is larger 
than even in Britain, the wealthiest and most liberal 
of European countries. Wealth is generally felt to 15 
be a trust, and exclusiveness condemned not merely 
as indicative of selfishness, but as a sort of offence 
against the public. No one, for instance, thinks of 
shutting up his pleasure-grounds ; he seldom even 
builds a wall round them, but puts up low railings 20 
or a palisade, so that the sight of his trees and 
shrubs is enjoyed by passers-by. That any one 
should be permitted either by opinion or by law 
to seal up many square miles of beautiful mountain 
country against tourists or artists is to the ordinary 25 
American almost incredible. Such things are to 
him the marks of a land still groaning under feudal 
tyranny. 

XV. It may seem strange to those who know how 
difficult European states have generally found it to 30 
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f, .1 ImIiiiI i.f w.ii, .iii'l ;i Honse that national honour 
riLiJul'. HrMinl III iiiitioiiiil lair dealing. The nation 
M iilirii iiJi ,11 jxi Miilrd by its statesmen, but al- 
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fluences, results in nothing definite or effective, so 
one sees nations whose political institutions are 
either in advance of or lag behind their social con- 
ditions, so that the unity of the body politic suffers, 
and the harmony of its movements is disturbed. 5 
America is not such a nation. There have, no doubt, 
been two diverse influences at work on the minds 
of men. One is the conservative English spirit, 
brought from home, expressed, and (if one may say 
so) entrenched in those fastnesses of the Federal 10 
Constitution, and (to a less degree) of the State con- 
stitutions, which reveal their English origin. The 
other is the devotion to democratic equality and 
popular sovereignty, due partly to Puritanism, partly 
to abstract theory, partly to the circumstances of 15 
the Revolutionary struggle. But since neither of 
these two streams of tendency has been able to over- 
come the other, they have at last become so blent 
as to form a definite type of political habits, and a 
self-consistent body of political ideas. Thus it may 20 
now be said that the country is made all of a piece. 
Its institutions have become adapted to its economic 
and social conditions and are the due expression of 
its character. The new wine has been poured into 
new bottles : or to adopt a metaphor more appro- 25 
priate to the country, the vehicle has been built with 
a lightness, strength, and elasticity which fit it for 
the roads it has to traverse. 
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THE CROWN OF WILD OLIVE 

INTRODUCTION! 

[T/ie Crcnun of U'//i/ Olive consists of a series of four lectures 
on If '(>/■/:, Trajflc, War, and The Future of England, delivered 
at vaiicHis times and before various audiences of Englishmen — 
operatives, niercliants, and soldiers. The first three lectures were 
published in 1866, the hist, delivered in 1869, was added to the 
voknne in 1873. The Introductiou^ formerly called the Preface, 
appeared in its present form in the same year. It is character- 
istic of Raskin's point of view and is an excellent example of his 
eaiiKst, fervid elocjuence in dealing with conduct and life. 

Tlie text is that of the Brantwood edition of the works of 
John Ruskin, published by Messrs. Maynard, Merrill, and Com- 
pany, ol New York, with whose kind permission the passage is 
reprinted.] 

I. Twenty years ago, there was no lovelier piece 
of lowland scenery in South England, nor any more 
pathetic, in the world, by its expression of sweet 
human character and life, than that immediately 
5 bordering on the sources of the Wandel, and in- 
cluding the low moors of Addington, and the vil- 

^ Called the Preface in fi)iincr editions; it is one of my bad habits 
to put half my books into preface. Of this one, the only prefa- 
tory thing I have to say is that most of the eontents are stated more 

1^-1 
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lages of Beddington and Carshalton, with all their 
pools and streams. No cleaner or diviner waters 
ever sang with constant lips of the hand which 
" giveth rain from heaven " ; no pastures ever light- 
ened in spring-time with more passionate blossom- 5 
ing; no sweeter homes ever hallowed the heart of 
the passer-by with their pride of peaceful gladness, 
— fain-hidden — yet full-confessed. The place re- 
mains (1870) nearly unchanged in its larger feat- 
ures ; but with deliberate mind I say, that I have 10 
never seen anything so ghastly in its inner tragic 
meaning, — not in Pisan Maremma, — not by Cam- 
pagna tomb, — not by the sand-isles of the Torcellan 
shore, — as the slow stealing of aspects of reckless, 
indolent, animal neglect, over the delicate sweetness 15 
of that English scene : nor is any blasphemy or im- 
piety, any frantic saying, or godless thought, more 
appalling to me, using the best power of judgment 
I have to discern its sense and scope, than the 
insolent defiling of those springs by the human 20 
herds that drink of them. Just where the welling 
of stainless water, trembling and pure, like a body 
of light, enters the pool at Carshalton, cutting itself 
a radiant channel down to the gravel, through warp 
of feathery weeds, all waving, which it traverses 25 
with its deep threads of clearness, like the chalced- 

fuUy in my other volumes; but here, are put in what, at least, I meant 
to be a more popular form, all but this introduction, which was written 
very carefully to be read, not spoken, and the last lecture on the Future 
of England, with which, and the following notes on it, I have taken 
extreme pains. — Ruskin. 



ony ill moss-agate, starred here and there with the 
white •jrcnouillctte : just in the very rush and mur- 
mur of the first spreading currents, the human 
wretches of the place cast their street and house 
5 fnuhiess : heaps of dust and shme, and broken 
shrcils o{ old metal, and rags of putrid clothes ; 
which, having neither energy to cart away, nor de- 
cency onoiigh to dig into the ground, they thus 
shci! into the stream, to diffuse what venom of it 

w will ihut and melt, far away, in all places where 
Gi'il meant those waters to bring joy and health. 
And, in a little pool behind some houses farther in 
the viMa_:;e, where another spring rises, the shat- 
tered stones of the well, and of the little fretted 

'f^ ehamie] which w.is long ago built and traced for 
it by geniler h-!n,!>. lie scattered, each from each, 
luu'.cr a raggcii bank of mortar, and scoria, and 
brickl-iyer's retufe, on one side, which the clean 
water novorthcloss ch.i>t;sei to purity ; but it can- 

^ liot co'.ujucr the dc.ui earth beyond : and there, cir- 
cled :»n.i ctiiie%l under festering scum, the stagnant 
edge i>f the jviil effaces itself into a slope of black 
slime, the accumul.nion ot in.io'.ent years. Half-a- 
dozen men. with one J.iy's w.^rk. could cleanse those 
pools, and trim the l^owers about their banks, and 
make eveiy bre.uh of summer air above them rich 
with cool bilm : and eierv gUttering wave medic- 
iaal, as if it ran. trov'oleJ on'y of angels, from the 
porch of Bcthesda. But thai day's work is never 
i given, nor. I suppose, wi^] be : nor wiii any joy be 
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possible to heart of man, for evermore, about those 
wells of English waters. 

II. When I last left them, I walked up slowly 
through the back streets of Croydon, from the old 
church to the hospital; and, just on the left, before s 
coming up to the crossing of the High Street, there 
was a new public-house built. And the front of it 
was built in so wise manner, that a recess of two 
feet was left below its front windows, between them 
and the street-pavement ; a recess too narrow for 10 
any possible use, (for even if it had been occupied 
by a seat, as in old time it might have been, every- 
body walking along the street would have fallen 
over the legs of the reposing wayfarer). But, by way 
of making this two feet depth of freehold land more 15 
expressive of the dignity of an establishment for 
the sale of spirituous liquors, it was fenced from the 
pavement by an imposing iron railing, having four 
or five spear-heads to the yard of it, and six feet 
high ; containing as much iron and iron-work, indeed, 20 
as could well be put into the space; and by this 
stately arrangement, the little piece of dead ground 
within, between wall and street, became a protective 
receptacle of refuse ; cigar ends, and oyster shells, 
and the like, such as an open-handed English street- 25 
populace habitually scatters ; and was thus left, un- 
sweepable by any ordinary methods. Now the iron 
bars which, uselessly (or in great degree worse than 
uselessly) enclosed this bit of ground, and made it 
pestilent, represented a quantity of work which would 30 



have cleanaed the Carahalton pools three tboes onr: 
'.{ work, partly cramped and periloos, in the mioe; 
p'irti/ jfr'inviii^ and h.jrrible, at the furnace: partly 
f'i'/li»h and sedentary, of ill-taught stodents mating 

; bai! iit:\t'r^n% : work iiQtn the begianing to the last 
fruits of it, and in all the branches of it, venomous, 
dcathfijl,' and miaerable. 

ni, Now, how did it come to pass that this work 
w^'h iloni: instead of the other ; that the strength and 

■, lili: hi tUi: Kn;;lish operative were spent in defiling 
jNf.iirirl, instead of redeeming it, and in producing 
.iti (■filir''ly l\n that placcj valueless, piece of metal, 
whii h i.iii iir:ilher be eaten nor breathed, instead of 
iiii'diiiii:il fii-iii air ami pure water? 

IV 'I li'Ti.' is hut one reason for it, and at present 
,1 I (irii hisiv'f nne,— that the capitalist can charge 
l>i II ciii.i-c on the work in the one case, and cannot 
111 ihi' nihi'r. If, having' certain funds for supporting 
l.ilx.iii .11 my ilisjiosal, I pay men merely to keep my 

^ " \ li ,11 1 111 III I'litTcni'C tuuk place n few days since, neai Wolvet- 

li.iiii|>liiii. 1 1 i<i~ Siiu]ii.', n);i'>l liuiclCL-ii, was un iluty as the 'keeper' 

III H \-\itl liiiu,iti' ,il l)L'L'|iliL'liJ, assiiiled by Juhn Cacdner, BgEd eigh- 
U'l'ii, mill li">i'[i|i SiMil.iif^iil Uiirly-i^i't'eti. Tlie furnace contained fuuc 

liiiK III iiinlU'ii III iiiil ttii ci|ii,il niiiL>unt uf cinders, and ought to 

liiiri' l>i'i'ii 1LII1 init ut 7i V.I r.M. I'm Snapt.- and his mates, engaged in 

UlkliiK and dui>;ii>^, iii<uli'i.'t>-<l Ilieir .luty, ami, in the meantime, the 

'■Mil riHf III llii' liiii.il.,' inilil II ii-nditil a pl'e wherein iratet woa con- 

ItCll. Ji»I 111 IU\* int'ii li.ul ^4lii{>|i^-d, and ncie pio^'ueding to tap the 

UlVti till' ivAtvl ill llif |ii|V, i.*»iiii.'[[i:d iiitu steam, biust down its 

It anil U't hvK i-ii Hum l)u- lmilU-ii m rial, which instantaoeuusly 

■WMIUVil t:aTdiii'i: Sia|ii.-, u-ilitily t>uinl. ^nd mad nith piin. leaped 

' Mv the I'lMiul nnd (lii'ii i.tii lii.iiiu- uud iaU di;id on the threshold; 

SVfin tiiiviwd to i«'*.h tl.v- k.>i.iul. "iKt..- h.; died toor — A-MsiiM. 
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ground in order, my money is, in that function, 
spent once for all ; but if I pay them to dig iron out 
of my ground, and work it, and sell it, I can charge 
rent for the ground, and percentage both on the 
manufacture and the sale, and make my capital 5 
profitable in these three by-ways. The greater part 
of the profitable investment of capital, in the present 
day, is in operations of this kind, in which the public 
is persuaded to buy something of no use to it, on 
production or sale of which the capitalist may charge 10 
percentage ; the said public remaining all the while 
under the persuasion that the percentages thus 
obtained are real national gains, whereas, they are 
merely filchings out of light pockets, to swell heavy 
ones. 15 

V. Thus, the Croydon publican buys the iron rail- 
ing, to make himself more conspicuous to drunkards. 
The public-housekeeper on the other side of the way 
presently buys another railing, to out-rail him with. 
Both are, as to their relative attractiveness, just 20 
where they were before ; but they have both lost the 
price of the railings ; which they must either them- 
selves finally lose, or make their aforesaid customers, 
the amateurs of railings, pay, by raising the price of 
their beer, or adulterating it. Either the publicans, 25 
or their customers, are thus poorer by precisely what 
the capitalist has gained ; and the value of the in- 
dustry itself, meantime, has been lost to the nation ; 
the iron bars, in that form and place, being wholly 
useless. 30 
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VI. It is this modi: of taxation of the poor by 
llic rich which is referred to in the text (§ 34), in 
tiHii]uiing the modern acquisitive power of capital 
with lluil of the lance and sword ; the only differ- 
ence bcins that the levy of black mail in old times 
w.is by force, and is now by cozening. The old 
ridir and reiver frankly quartered himself on the 
inihliian for the night; — the modern one merely 
n.ike.s his lance into an iron spike, and persuades 
his host to buy it. One comes as an open robber, 
Ihc other as a chcaliuf^ pedlar; but the result, to 
Ilic iiijured person's pocket, is absolutely the same. 
t U cmuse many useful industries mingle with, and 
disiiiiisf the useless ones; and in the habits of 
<'neit;y .ii.uised by the struggle, there is a certain 
lined :;'>ivi It is better to spend four thousand 
pminils ui making a gun, and then to blow it to 
piercs, ih.in to p.iss life in idleness. Only do not 
li-i ihe pioccediiig bo called "political economy." 
\'I1. Tlieie is .ilsa a confused notion in the minds 
of m.in\ persons, th.iT the gathering of the property 
ol llie iioor into llic h.imls of the rich does no ulti- 
nule harm ; since, in whosesoever hands it may be, 
it mns.t be spent at last ; and thus, they think, return 
) lo the poor again. This fallacy has been again and 
in cxj-Hwed i but granting the plea true, the same 

•y may, of course, he made for bhck mail, or 
her fiimi of robbery. It might be (though 
illy it never isl as advant.igeous for the nation 

me robber should have the spending d. the 
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money he extorts, as that the person robbed should 
have spent it. But this is no excuse for the theft. 
If I were to put a turnpike on the road where it 
passes my own gate, and endeavour to exact a shil- 
ling from every passenger, the public would soon do s 
away with my gate, without listening to any plea on 
my part that "it was as advantageous to them, in 
the end, that I should spend their shillings, as that 
they themselves should." But if, instead of out- 
facing them with a turnpike, I can only persuade lo 
them to come in and buy stones, or old iron, or any 
such useless thing, out of my ground, I may rob 
them to the same extent, and be, moreover, thanked 
as a public benefactor, and promoter of commercial 
prosperity. And this main question for the poor of 15 
England — for the poor of all countries — is wholly 
omitted in every common treatise on the subject 
of wealth. Even by the labourers themselves, the 
operation of capital is regarded only in its effect on 
their immediate interests ; never in the far more 20 
terrific power of its appointment of the kind and 
the object of labour. It matters little, ultimately, 
how much a labourer is paid for making anything; 
but it matters fearfully what the thing is, which he 
is compelled to make. If his labour is so ordered 25 
as to produce food, and fresh air, and fresh water, no 
matter that his wages are low ; — the food and fresh 
air and water will be at last there ; and he will at 
last get them. But if he is paid to destroy food and 
fresh air, or to produce iron bars instead of them, — 30 

M 
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the food and air will finally not be there, and he will 
net get them, to his great and final inconvenience. 

VIII. I have been long accustomed, as all men 
engaged in work of investigation must be, to hear 
5 my statements laughed at for years, before they are 
examined or believed ; and I am generally content 
to wait the public's time. But it has not been with- 
out disjileased surprise that I have found myself to- 
tally unable, as yet, by any repetition, or illustration, 

10 til force this plain thought into my readers' heads, 
— that the wealth of nations, as of men, consists m 
.suijstance, not in ciphers ; and that the real good of 
all work, and of all commerce, depends on the final 
intrinsic worth of the thing you make or get by it.^ 

IS 'i'liis is :i " practical " enough statement, one would 
think : but tliL- English public has been so possessed 
by its modern school of economists with the notion 
that business is always good, whether it be busy in 

' mischief or in benefit ; and that buying and selling 

So are always salutary, whatever the intrinsic worth of 
what you buy or sell, that it seems impossible to 

I gain so much as a patient hearing for any inquiry 
respecting tlir substantial result of our eager modern 
laliotir. 

■S IX. I have never felt more checked by the sense 

if this impossibility than in arranging the heads of 

; following lectures, which, though delivered at 

\ nsiderable intervals of time, and in different places, 
ere not prepared without reference to each other. 

' CiHiipLitc I'tcfiic III MHnrni ridvof — Ruskin. 
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Their connection would, however, have been made 
far more distinct if I had not been prevented, by 
what I feel to be another great difficulty in address- 
ing English audiences, from enforcing, with any 
decision, the common, and to me the most impor- s 
tant, part of their subjects. I chiefly desired to ques- 
tion my hearers — operatives, merchants, and soldiers 

— as to the ultimate meaning of the business they 
had in hand ; and to know from them what they 
expected or intended their manufacture to come to, lo 
their selling to come to, and their killing to come 
to. That appeared the first point needing deter- 
mination before I could speak to them with any 
real utility or effect. "You craftsmen — salesmen 

— swordsmen, — do but tell me clearly what you 15 
want ; then, if I can say anything to help you, I 
will ; and if not, I will account to you as I best 
may for my inability." 

X. But in order to put this question into any 
terms, one has first of all to face a difficulty — to 20 
me for the present insuperable, — the difficulty of 
knowing whether to address one's audience as be- 
lieving, or not believing, in any other world than 
this. For if you address any average modern Eng- 
lish company as believing in an Eternal life ; and 25 
then endeavour to draw any conclusions from this 
assumed belief, as to their present business, they 
will forthwith tell you that " what you say is very 
beautiful, but it is not practical." If, on the con- 
trary, you frankly address them as «;^believers in 30 
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iiijil li.iuiii'. III liml Mutir w;iy nvil of it — whether one 
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vv imlv til \\h\ tiiiil .ill will liL- rii;ht;"' or whether 
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points home, and a pausing short of conclusions 
which he will feel I would fain have come to; — 
hesitation which arises wholly from this uncertainty 
of my hearers' temper. For I do not speak, nor 
have I ever spoken, since the time of first forward 5 
youth, in any proselytizing temper, as desiring to 
persuade any one to believe anything; but whom- 
soever I venture to address, I take for the time, his 
creed as I find it ; and endeavour to push it into 
such vital fruit as it seems capable of. Thus, it is lo 
a creed with a great part of the existing English 
people, that they are in possession of a book which 
tells them, straight from the lips of God, all they 
ought to do, and need to know. I have read that 
book, with as much care as most of them, for some 15 
forty years ; and am thankful that, on those who 
trust it, I can press its pleadings. My endeavour 
has been uniformly to make them trust it more 
deeply than they do ; trust it, not in their own 
favourite verses only, but in the sum of all ; trust 20 
it, not as a fetish or talisman, which they are to be 
saved by daily repetitions of ; but as a Captain's 
order, to be heard and obeyed at their peril. I was 
always encouraged by supposing my hearers to hold 
such belief. To these, if to any, I once had hope 25 
of addressing, with acceptance, words which insisted 
on the guilt of pride, and the futility of avarice ; 
from these, if from any, I once expected ratification 
of a political economy, which asserted that the life 
was more than the meat, and the body than raiment ; 30 



and these, it once seemed to me, I might ask, with- 
out being accused of fanaticism, not merely in doc- 
trine of the lips, but in the bestowal of their heart's 
treasure, to separate themselves from the crowd of 
5 whom it is written, "After all these things do the 
Gentiles seek." 

XIII. It cannot, however, be assumed, with any 
semblance of reason, that a general audience is now 
wholly, or even in majority, composed of these relig- 

o ious persons. A large portion must always consist 
of men who admit no such creed ; or who, at least, 
are inaccessible to appeals founded on it. And as, 
with the so-called Christian, I desired to plead for 
honest declaration and fulfilment of his belief in life, 

5 — with the so-called Infidel, I desired to plead for 
an honest declaration and fulfilment of his belief in 
death. The dilemma is inevitable. Men must either 
hereafter live, or hereafter die; fate may be bravely 
met, and conduct wisely ordered, on either expecta- 

o tion ; but never in hesitation between ungrasped 
hope and unconfronted fear. We usually believe in 
immortality, so far as to avoid preparation for death ; 
and in mortality, so far as to avoid preparation for 
anything after death. Whereas, a wise man will 

5 at least iiold iiimsclf ready for one or other of two 
events, of whicii one or other is inevitable ; and will 
have all things ended in order, for his sleep, or left 
in order, for his awakening. 

XIV. Nor have we any right to call it an ignoble 
judgment, if he determine to end them in order, as 
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for sleep. A brave belief in life is indeed an envi- 
able state of mind, but as far as I can discern, an 
unusual one. I know few Christians so convinced 
of the splendour of the rooms in their Father's 
house, as to be happier when their friends are called s 
to those mansions, than they would have been if 
the Queen had sent for them to live at Court : nor 
has the Church's most ardent " desire to depart, and 
be with Christ,'* ever cured it of the singular habit of 
putting on mourning for every person summoned to 10 
such departure. On the contrary, a brave belief in 
death has been assuredly held by many not ignoble 
persons ; and it is a sign of the last depravity in 
the Church itself, when it assumes that such a be- 
lief is inconsistent with either purity of character, is 
or energy of hand. The shortness of life is not, to 
any rational person, a conclusive reason for wasting 
the space of it which may be granted him ; nor does 
the anticipation of death, to-morrow, suggest, to any 
one but a drunkard, the expediency of drunkenness 20 
to-day. To teach that there is no device in the 
grave, may indeed make the deviceless person more 
contented in his dulness : but it will make the de- 
viser only more earnest in devising : nor is human 
conduct likely, in every case, to be purer, under the 25 
conviction that all its evil may in a moment be 
pardoned, and all its wrong-doing in a moment re- 
deemed ; and that the sigh of repentance, which 
purges the guilt of the past, will waft the soul into 
a felicity which forgets its pain, — than it may be 30 
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no more. In them, it may be no sign of hardness 
of heart to neglect the poor, over whom they know 
their Master is watching ; and to leave those to 
perish temporarily, who cannot perish eternally. 
But, for yoti there is no such hope, and therefore no s 
such excuse. This fate, which you ordain for the 
wretched, you believe to be all their inheritance; 
you may crush them, before the moth, and they will 
never rise to rebuke you; — their breath, which fails 
for lack of food, once expiring, will never be recalled 10 
to whisper against you a word of accusing; — they 
and you, as you think, shall lie down together in 
the dust, and the worms cover you; and for them 
there shall be no consolation, and on you no ven- 
geance, — only the question murmured above your 15 
grave : " Who shall repay him what he hath done } " 
Is it therefore easier for you, in your heart, to inflict 
the sorrow for which there is no remedy } Will you 
take, wantonly, this little all of his life from your 
poor brother, and make his brief hours long to him 20 
with pain } Will you be more prompt to the injus- 
tice which can never be redressed ; and more nig- 
gardly of the mercy which you ca7t bestow but once, 
and which, refusing, you refuse for ever } 

XVI. I think better of you, even of the most 25 
selfish, than that you would act thus, well under- 
standing )a)ur act. And for yourselves, it seems 
to me, the question becomes not less grave when 
brought into these curt limits. If your life were 
but a fever fit, — the madness of a night, whose 30 
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thought; but Jupiter was poor; this was the best 
the god could give them. Seeking a better than 
this, they had known it a mockery. Not in war, 
not in wealth, not in tyranny, was there any happi- 
ness to be found for them — only in kindly peace, 5 
fruitful and free. The wreath was to be of wild 
olive, mark you : — the tree that grows carelessly, 
tufting the rocks with no vivid bloom, no verdure 
of branch ; only with soft snow of blossom, and 
scarcely fulfilled fruit, mixed with grey leaf and 10 
thorn-set stem ; no fastening of diadem for you but 
with such sharp embroidery ! But this, such as it 
is, you may win, while yet you live ; type of grey 
honour, and sweet rest.* Free-heartedness, and gra- 
ciousness, and undisturbed trust, and requited love, 15 
and the sight of the peace of others, and the min- 
istry to their pain ; these, — and the blue sky above 
you, and the sweet waters and flowers of the earth 
beneath ; and mysteries and presences, innumerable, 
of living things, — may yet be here your riches; 20 
untormenting and divine : serviceable for the life 
that now is ; nor, it may be, without promise of 
that which is to come. 
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b'yfc.N iSoi. Dled 1890 

WHAT IS A mnvERsmr? 

f'lh'! j^r^.-sent sfrl^rction is Chapter II. of the Rise and Progress 
of f ni-i, t .itte ,. The work appeared in 1854 in the Catholic 
f 'fiii'i'/ ./fy (j(i::ette of Dubhn, and was issued in book form in 
j^;^^. '11k; present title was given it in 1872. Newman wrote 
th'- ;iriif I's \\\\\\ tlje founding of a Roman Catholic University at 
hnlJin in pro^pef.t, and in them, as in The Idea of a Universityy 
h'- h.i . s«t fort!) hi^ irleas as to what the ideal of a university 
•.liouM h«-. 'I'lje present chajjter, which follows a short intro- 
(lu» i»H ', ( hapi<-r and precedes the famous chapter on The Site of 
ft I nii'rt \il\>, is really tlie introduction to the subject. 

I lie ( hiptrr is nj)rinted from Volume III. of Newman's His- 
t<ni<iil Shrii hi's^ tliroMgh the kindness of Messrs. Longmans, 
( .ircii, .ind ( nnipany, of London and New York.] 

I. Ill were asked to describe as briefly and popu- 
l.iily as I could, what a University was, I should 
<lraw my answer from its ancient designation of a 
Sdhliiint (iiU(tdli\ or "School of Universal Learn- 
'. in;; " Tins description implies the assemblage of 
stianjM'i.s horn all parts in one spot; — from all 
f^itf\ : c\s(\ how will von ihul professors and students 
lor cvciv department oi knowledge? and /;/ one spot ; 
else, how can there he any school at all.'* Accord- 
to in^ly, in lis simj^le and rudimental form, it is a school 
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of knowledge of every kind, consisting of teachers 
and learners from every quarter. Many things are 
requisite to complete and satisfy the idea embodied 
in this description ; but such as this a University 
seems to be in its essence, a place for the communi- s 
cation and circulation of thought, by means of per- 
sonal intercourse, through a wide extent of country. 

II. There is nothing far-fetched or unreasonable 
in the idea thus presented to us ; and if this be a 
University, then a University does but contemplate 10 
a necessity of our nature, and is but one specimen 
in a particular medium, out of many which might be 
adduced in others, of a provision for that necessity. 
Mutual education, in a large sense of the word, is 
one of the great and incessant occupations of human 15 
society, carried on partly with set purpose, and partly 
not. One generation forms another ; and the exist- 
ing generation is ever acting and reacting upon itself 
in the persons of its individual members. Now, in 
this process, books, I need scarcely say, that is, the 20 
litera scripta^ are one special instrument. It is true ; 
and emphatically so in this age. Considering the 
prodigious powers of the press, and how they are 
developed at this time in the never-intermitting issue 
of periodicals, tracts, pamphlets, works in series, and 25 
light literature, we must allow there never was a 
time which promised fairer for dispensing with every 
other means of information and instruction. What 
can we want more, you will say, for the intellectual 
education of the whole man, and for every man, than 30 
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%' r:*.-; 'A ■ ^.:-irii <A cil-^ a dav Oar seats are 

i'.'tnr:'!, i,ui yiv.-!:3=r;:5 a.^ pr-wdered, with sn'arms 
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•h.i. -. ;,r-Ji_;. wiyir^ni, by informing us by their 
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>■ III I a.lijv all this, and much more; such cer- 

l.iiiily II 'lur popular education, and its effects are 

ii-iiiarka!;lL-, Niivcrthdess, after all, even in this 

ii-^<-, whtni-vi-r men are really serious about getting 

w|],i1, iij l|]i: laii;^iiaj;e of trade, is called "a good 

IU5 .Lilii-lir," wliL'ii they aim at something precise, some- 

Uiirig ri^fineil, something really luminous, something 

L really large, Homethiiig choice, they go to another 

m iQKrkct ; thty avail theniselves, in some shape or 

B Wi of the rival iiiflhcid, the ancient method, of 

I (1 inntriic'lii'ii, nl pivst-iil ciimmunication between 
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man and man, of teachers instead of learning, of the 
personal influence of a master, and the humble initia- 
tion of a disciple, and, in consequence, of great centres 
of pilgrimage and throng, which such a method of 
education necessarily involves. This, I think, will 5 
be found to hold good in all those departments or 
aspects of society which possess an interest suffi- 
cient to bind men together, or to constitute what 
is called "a world." It holds in the political world, 
and in the high world, and in the religious world ; 10 
and it holds also in the literary and scientific world. 

IV. If the actions of men may be taken as any 
test of their convictions, then we have reason for 
saying this, viz. : — that the province and the ines- 
timable benefit of the litera scripta is that of being 15 
a record of truth, and an authority of appeal, and 
an instrument of teaching in the hands of a teacher ; 
but that, if we wish to become exact and fully fur- 
nished in any branch of knowledge which is diversi- 
fied and complicated, we must consult the living man 20 
and listen to his living voice. I am not bound to 
investigate the cause of this, and anything I may 
say will, I am conscious, be short of its full analy- 
sis ; — perhaps we may suggest, that no books can 
get through the number of minute questions which 25 
it is possible to ask on any extended subject, or 
can hit upon the very difficulties which are severally 
felt by each reader in succession. Or again, that 
no book can convey the special spirit and delicate 
peculiarities of its subject with that rapidity and 30 
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cerU-^T »iiTi sncni gn the y r w p sah y 

■^r is^cL t^'ji^ liw erea, the look, tbe accent. 

tbc nyjDxzt. i^ zix cnsradied turns of familiar 
o>Qvcrtali'^ Btr: 1 sia alreadr dwei^g too long 
'/n vh^ U bit in i^cyiea'~3l portkra of my main 
i'lb-jiC.. WtsXi^'tT fac tbe cause, the fact is unde- 
niable The genera] principles of any study you 
may leam by books at home : but tbe detail, the 
ol'jur, ihe tone, tbe air. the life which makes it 
live in us, you must carch all these from those in 
wh'ira it lives already. You must imitate the student 
in I'rcnth or German, who is not content with his 
Krammar, but goes to Paris or Dresden : you must 
^^5 Idhi: r;j(am(j!e from the young artist, who aspires to 
viiit iht yrcal Masters in Florence and in Rome. 
Till wi; huve discovered some intellectual daguerreo- 
[yjjt;, which lakes off the coarse of thought, and 
thir JortTi, liiicamtints, and features of truth, as coni- 
ai. jili-li-iy ;in'l minutely, as the optical instrument repro- 
iliiM'-, tlic sensible object, we must come to the 
leu liri>, III wisdom to learn wisdom, we must repair 
li. the tuiint.iiu, and drink there. Portions of it may 
I |.;o Ironi tlieiicc to the ends of the earth by means 
m i>f liDoks ; hut the fulness is in one place alone. It 
I is ill sutli ussem!)l;\f,'fs .ind congregations of intellect 
that biii)ks thenist'lves, the masterpieces of human 
tU8, arc written, or at least originated. 

The principle on which I have been insisting 
obviou.-i, and instances in point are so ready, 
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that I should think it tiresome to proceed with the 
subject, except that one or two illustrations may 
serve to explain my own language about it, which 
may not have done justice to the doctrine which it 
has been intended to enforce. s 

VI. For instance, the polished manners and high- 
bred bearing which are so difficult of attainment, 
and so strictly personal when attained, — which are 
so much admired in society, from society are ac- 
quired. All that goes to constitute a gentleman, — 10 
the carriage, gait, address, gestures, voice; the ease, 
the self-possession, the courtesy, the power of con- 
versing, the talent of not offending; the lofty prin- 
ciple, the delicacy of thought, the happiness of 
expression, the taste and propriety, the generosity 15 
and forbearance, the candour and consideration, the 
openness of hand ; — these qualities, some of them 
come by nature, some of them may be found in any 
rank, some of them are a direct precept of Christi- 
anity; but the full assemblage of them, bound up 20 
in the unity of an individual character, do we expect 
they can be learned from books } are they not nec- 
essarily acquired, where they are to be found, in 
high society } The very nature of the case leads 
us to say so ; you cannot fence without an antago- 25 
nist, nor challenge all comers in disputation before 
you have supported a thesis ; and in like manner, 
it stands to reason, you cannot learn to converse 
till you have the world to converse with ; you can- 
not unlearn your natural bashfulness, or awkward- 30 

N 
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ncss, or sliffness, or other besetting deformity, till 
you serve your time in some school of manners. 
Well, and is it not so in matter of fact? The 
metropolis, the court, the great houses of the land, 

; arc the centres to which at stated times the country 
comes up, as to shrines of refinement and good 
taste ; and then in due time the country goes back 
ajjain home, enriched with a portion of the social 
accomplishments, which those very visits serve to 

■ call out and heighten in the gracious dispensers 
nf them. We are unable to conceive how the 
"gentlemanlike" can otherwise be maintained; and 
maintained in this way it is. 

VII, And now a second instance : and here too 

! I am going to speak without personal experience 
of the suhject I am introducing. I admit I have 
not been in Parliament, any more than I have 
figured in the bean mondc ; yet I cannot but think 
that statesmanship, as well as high breeding, is 

• learned, not by books, but in certain centres of 
education. If it be not presumption to say so, 
rarliament [ints a clever man an coiirant with poH- 
lics and affairs of state in a way surprising to him- 
self. A member of the Legislature, if tolerably 

5 observant, begins to see things with new eyes, even 
though his views undergo no change. Words have 
a meaning now, and ideas a reality, such as they 
had not before. He hears a vast deal in public 

, ^)eeches and private conversation, which is never put 
Into print. The bearings of measures and events. 
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the action of parties, and the persons of friends 
and enemies, are brought out to the man who is in 
the midst of them with a distinctness, which the 
most diligent perusal of newspapers will fail to 
impart to them. It is access to the fountain-heads s 
of political wisdom and experience, it is daily inter- 
course, of one kind or another, with the multitude 
who go up to them, it is familiarity with business, 
it is access to the contributions of fact and opinion 
thrown together by many witnesses from many 10 
quarters, which does this for him. However, I 
need not account for a fact, to which it is suffi- 
cient to appeal ; that the Houses of Parliament and 
the atmosphere around them are a sort of Univer- 
sity of politics. IS 

Vin. As regards the world of science, we find a 
remarkable instance of the principle which I am 
illustrating, in the periodical meetings for its ad- 
vance, which have arisen in the course of the last 
twenty years, such as the British Association. Such 20 
gatherings would to many persons appear at first 
sight simply preposterous. Above all subjects of 
study. Science is conveyed, is propagated, by books, 
or by private teaching; experiments and investiga- 
tions are conducted in silence; discoveries are made 25 
in solitude. What have philosophers to do with 
festive celebrities, and panegyrical solemnities with 
mathematical and physical truth.? Yet on a closer 
attention to the subject, it is found that not even 
scientific thought can dispense with the suggestions, 30 



the instruction, the stimulus, the sympathy, the 
intercourse with mankind on a large scale, which 
such meetings secure. A fine time of year is 
clir>Hfn, when days are long, skies are bright, the 

i earth smiles, and all nature rejoices; a city or town 
[■i t:ikeii by turns, of ancient name or modern opu- 
li-nci', wliLTc buildings are spacious and hospitality 
livarty. The novelty of place and circumstance, the 
exL-iteniciit uf strange, or the refreshment of well- 

1 kninvn faeos, the majesty of rank or of genius, the 
nniiiihle charities of men pleased both with them- 
si'lvfs and with each other; the elevated spirits, the 
liirnlitiun of thought, the curiosity; the morning 
si'rliiiiis, thr outdoor exercise, the well-furnished, 

, wi'lliMiiK'd bii:ird, the not ungraceful hilarity, the 
cvi'MJui; linlc; the brilliant lecture, the discussions 
or collisions or s^ii'sses of great men one with an- 
ollu'r, tlie narratives of scientific processes, of hopes, 
liis.tpimintmeiits, conflicts, and successes, the splen- 

■ did I'ulogistic orations; these and the like constit- 
ncnls 111 the annual celebration, are considered to 
do siinu'lhing real and substantial for the advance 
111 Kmnvlfil^c wliii-h can be done in no other way. 
Ot coiusi- ilu'v can but be occasional; they answer 

^ to ihe annual Act. or Commencement, or Commem- 
oration ol a linivorsity, not to its ordinarj- condition; 
but they arc of a Ihiiversity nature; and I can well 
•tve in their utility. They issue in the promo- 
a certain living and, as it were, bodily com- 
m of kno\vlcdj;e from one to another, of a 
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general interchange of ideas, and a comparison and 
adjustment of science with science, of an enlarge- 
ment of mind, intellectual and social, of an ardent 
love of the particular study, which may be chosen 
by each individual, and a noble devotion to its in- 5 
terests. 

IX. Such meetings, I repeat, are but periodical, 
and only partially represent the idea of a University. 
The bustle and whirl which are their usual con- 
comitants, are in ill keeping with the order and 10 
gravity of earnest intellectual education. We desid- 
erate means of instruction which involve no inter- 
ruption of our ordinary habits ; nor need we seek 
it long, for the natural course of things brings it 
about, while we debate over it. In every great 15 
country, the metropolis itself becomes a sort of 
necessary University, whether we will or no. As 
the chief city is the seat of the court, of high so- 
ciety, of politics, and of law, so as a matter of course 
is it the seat of letters also ; and at this time, for a 20 
long term of years, London and Paris are in fact and 
in operation Universities, though in Paris its famous 
University is no more, and in London a University 
scarcely exists except as a board of administration. 
The newspapers, magazines, reviews, journals, and 25 
periodicals of all kinds, the publishing trade, the 
libraries, museums, and academies there found, the 
learned and scientific societies, necessarily invest it 
with the functions of a University ; and that atmos- 
phere of intellect, which in a former age hung over 30 
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Oxford or Bologna iDr Salamanca, has, with the 
chaii^ of timijs, moved away to the centre of civil 
g<3veniment. Thither izonie ap yonths from all parts 
af the couotr\', the students of law, niediciae, and 
5 the fine arts, and the dmpljj/ii's and attache's of litera- 
ture. There they hve. as chance determines; aiid 
they are satisfied with their temporarj" home, for 
they nnd in it all that was promised to them there. 
They have nut come in vain, as far as their own 

M ohject in ccraing is concerned. They have not 
learned any particular religion, but they have learned 
their own particular profession welL They have, 
moreover, become acquainted with the habits, man- 
ners, and opinions of their place of sojourn, and 

■ii done their part in maintaining the tradition of them. 
We cannot then be without \-irtuaI Universities ; a 
metropolis is such: the simple question is, whether 
the education sought and given should be based on 

' principle, formed upon nile, directed to the highest 

Sao ends, or left to the random succession of masters 

Iand schools, one after another, with a melancholy 
waste of thought and an extreme hazard of truth. 
X. Religious teaching itself affords us an illus- 
tration of our subject to a certain point. It does 
vas not indeed seat itself merely in centres of the 
world ; this is impossible from the nature of the 
case. It is intended for the many, not the few ; its 
j t^jecl matter is truth necessary for us, not truth 
I idite and rare ; but it concurs in the principle 

University so far as this, that its great instru- 
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ment, or rather organ, has ever been that which 
nature prescribes in all education, the personal pres- 
ence of a teacher, or, in theological language, Oral 
Tradition. It is the living voice, the breathing form, 
the expressive countenance, which preaches, which 5 
catechises. Truth, a subtle, invisible, manifold spirit, 
is poured into the mind of the scholar: by his eyes 
and ears, through his affections, imagination, and 
reason; it is poured into his mind and is sealed up 
there in perpetuity, by propounding and repeating 10 
it, by questioning and requestioning, by correcting 
and explaining, by progressing and then recurring 
to first principles, by all those ways which are im- 
plied in the word "catechising." In the first ages, 
it was a work of long time ; months, sometimes 15 
years, were devoted to the arduous task of disabus- 
ing the mind of the incipient Christian of its pagan 
errors, and of moulding it upon the Christian faith. 
The Scriptures indeed were at hand for the study 
of those who could avail themselves of them ; but 20 
St. Irenaeus does not hesitate to speak of whole 
races, who had been converted to Christianity, with- 
out being able to read them. To be unable to read 
or write was in those times no evidence of want of 
learning : the hermits of the deserts were, in this 25 
sense of the word, illiterate ; yet the great St. An- 
thony, though he knew not letters, was a match in 
disputation for the learned philosophers who came 
to try him. Didymus again, the great Alexandrian 
theologian, was blind. The ancient discipline, called 30 
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the Diiciplma Arcani. involved the same principie. 
The more sacred doctrines of Revelation were not 
committed to books, but passed on by successive 
tradition. The teaching on the Blessed Trinity and 
5 the Kucharist appears to have been so handed down 
for some hundred years ; and when at length re- 
duced to writing, it has filled many folios, yet has 
not been exhausted. 

XI. But I have said more than enough in illustra- 

I" lion; I end as I began ; — a University is a place of 
(concourse, whither students come from every quarter 
(or evfry kind of knowledge. You cannot have the 
best of cviry kind everywhere; you must go to some 
i;ri;il iity or emporium for it. There you have all 

H llii- (.lii'iicst productions of nature and art all to- 
[ji'tbcr, which you find each in its own separate place 
I'lscwIiiTC. All the riches of the land, and of the 
r;Mlli. lire currifd ii[) thither, there are the best 
ni,nl,cls, ;iiid llicrc the best workmen. It is the 

*' leiilie ol liaite, tlic supreme court of fashion, the 
miipiM' A lival I. dents, and the standard of things 
t.iie .iiiii piwiiHis. it is the place for seeing galleries 
111 lir^t-iale pictures, and for hearing wonderful voices 
and pcifoniH'is of transcendent skill. It is the place 

1^ for groat preachers, great orators, great nobles, great 

*tcsnu'n. In the nature of things, greatness and 

^o togolhor; oxcelk'nce implies a centre. And 

Lir the third or fr.»urth time, is a University; 
[ do not weary out the reader by repeating 
■<i the place to which a thousand schools make 
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contributions ; in which the intellect may safely 
range and speculate, sure to find its equal in some 
antagonist activity, and its judge in the tribunal of 
truth. It is a place where inquiry is pushed forward, 
and discoveries verified and perfected, and rashness s 
rendered innocuous, and error exposed, by the colli- 
sion of mind with mind, and knowledge with knowl- 
edge. It is the place where the professor becomes 
eloquent, and is a missionary and a preacher, dis- 
playing his science in its most complete and most 10 
winning form, pouring it forth with the zeal of enthu- 
siasm, and lighting up his own love of it in the 
breasts of his hearers. It is the place where the 
catechist makes good his ground as he goes, treading 
in the truth day by day into the ready memory, and 15 
wedging and tightening it into the expanding reason. 
It is a place which wins the admiration of the young 
by its celebrity, kindles the affections of the middle- 
aged by its beauty, and rivets the fidelity of the old 
by its associations. It is a seat of wisdom, a light 20 
of the world, a minister of the faith, an Alma Mater 
of the rising generation. It is this and a great deal 
more, and demands a somewhat better head and hand 
than mine to describe it well. 

XII. Such is a University in its idea and in its 25 
purpose ; such in good measure has it before now 
been in fact. Shall it ever be again } We are going 
forward in the strength of the Cross, under the 
patronage of the Blessed Virgin, in the name of St. 
Patrick, to attempt it. 30 
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I. THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA 

I. Object of the Essay. — Froude's account of the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada is introduced as an example of structure of a 
simple kind, — of structure in which the material is arranged in the 
order of time ; in other words, of direct narrative. 

II. Principles of Structure. — Before making a minute study of 
Froude's narrative, we shall do well to get some notion of what 
narration in theory is, and of the principles of structure on which 
the success of a narrative depends. A narrative may be generally 
defined as a series of events following one another ; that is, it deals 
with actual, or imaginary, occurrences. To put the case in other 
words, we may say (i) that in narration we have to do with par- 
ticular things, as, to take an example from the present narrative, with 
the Ark Raleigh, and (2) that we deal with these things not as they 
look but as they act ; we tell what they do or what is done to them. 
The essence of the narrative lies in this doing, which we term the 
action. This action cannot well go on by itself; hence we see the 
need, as was mentioned above, of tilings to act ; and these, to bor- 
row a term from the stage, we may call the actors. To the action 
and the actoi'S we have to add a third element, — the place for the 
action to occur in; hence, any good narrative will be found to 
contain names of places, dates, and even descriptive passages, which 
go to make up the setting. All three elements together make what 
we usually call the "events." 

It is clear that these events in themselves, or a number of these 
events, will not necessarily make interesting narrative; they may 
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in :he present case, the object which Froude 

■ -.- riiadr.^ of the coiirw of events by which the 

■ i.: '^Ti\ oi.t trr,rn Spain and ultimately defeated 
.- i^a. in "he year 1583. The material is chosen 
1 n'^ p'>int ia view, and consists of a series of par- 
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narrative, as in paragraphs L. and LI., where the sharp policy of 
the Queen drives the admirals to deliberate with regard to the most 
effective means of driving the Spanish from Calais Roads, the result 
of which is the sending of fire-ships against the Armada. Here the 
time-order and the order of cause and effect go side by side. To 
the novelist^s methods of heightening effect, climax, dialogue, and 
the like, the historian, as a dealer in truth, cannot often resort. In 
any case, however, the effect may be enlivened by the choice of 
words and by the management of sentences ; in other words, by 
style. 

2. Emphasis of the narrative. — Significant events, as we have 
seen in discussing the selection of material, are dwelt upon at greater 
length than less important things. In the arrangement of the mate- 
rial, these chief events, while following the order of time, may be 
made to occupy the more prominent positions. So, too, new mate- 
rial may be brought in whenever it is needed to give increased inter- 
est to the action. Such is the case in the present narrative, e.g.y in 
paragraphs XLIV.-XLVII. There the digression to the condition 
of the Spanish on shore serves to make the state of the Spanish on 
sea clearer, as well as to heighten, by the suspense, the effect of the 
coming battle. Under the same principle falls the placing of the 
paragraphs dealing with the condition of the English directly after 
those dealing with the condition of the Spanish, — a device which 
makes each group stand out more distinctly. It is necessary to 
add, however, that this shifting of scene should not take place with 
such rapidity as to confuse' the reader with regard to the point of 
view from which the story is told. Such confusion perhaps exists 
in paragraph XXVI. 

In addition to these general principles of selection and arrange- 
nient, it is well for a student to note the personal point of view, so 
to speak, from which Froude is writing. It is that of an English- 
man who looks back with pride to an English victory, and is plainly 
to be seen in the toile which he adopts. He constantly conveys to 
the reader the impression of the hopelessness of the Spanish expe- 
dition ; all the outward magnificence and apparent might merely 
add ^o the English triumph. 

III. Plan of the Narrative. — The plan of the narrative may be 
illustrated by the following scheme, which attempts to give in 
parallel columns, and paragraph by paragraph, the ^tuvcv^'^ ^W 
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!h« action, the aaon. the time and place — as they appear 
irr^livc. Tilt fi»t column indicates the main divisions of 
;. hucd on the changes in the point of view : that is. 
f (lifffrent *[jivjde<. These stand for the action. The second 
ilurnii ari'l Ihe Ihird represent the two classes of actors, and show 
iw Oil! ai.ti'in i<i carried on, now by the Spanish, now bj ihe 
iiKliih Tilt: fourlh column shows the chronological and gco- 
.i|ili]Lal tdiirse of Ihe nanalive. The Roman numerals refer lo 
\: jjiirii;;rii|ili>i :n numljered in the text. 
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[Meanwhile, as 
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preceding part of 
the chapter, Ihe 
Knglibh have 
bt'L-n making 
Ilicir prepara- 
lions wilh much 
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Main Divisions. 


• 

Thb Spanish. 


The English. 


The Time and 
Place. 


B^ The voyage. 


XII. The Arma- 
da sets sail, reaches 
Ferrol, 




May 19--29. 




.XIII. And again 




July 12-22. 




sets sail. 




Ferrol. 




XIV. The pa- 








geant. 








XV. The quality 








of the fleet. 








XVI. The Ar- 




July 15-25. Off 




mada proceeds on 




Ushant. 




the voyage. 








XVII. Encoun- 




July 20-30. Off 




ters a storm, and 




the Lizard. 


C, The alarm 


sights England. 


XVIII. The 


July 19-29. 


England. 




English first sight 
the Armada. 

XIX. Condi- 
tion of the fleet. 

XX. The prep- 
arations on land. 




D, The first 




XXI. The Eng- 




icoimter. 




lish fleet cleared 
for action. 








XXI I. The Eng- 


July 20-30. Ofif 






lish see the Arma- 


Plymouth. 




XXIII. The Ar- 


da approaching. 






mada lies to for the 








night, 








XXIV. And the 








Spanish see the 








English approach 








them. 








XXV. The Span- 




July 21-31. 




ish attempt to close, 








but are out-sailed. 







\cUs 



>:-5C-i- 



\ Y 



V\' 






XX'. 



izev 



\\\ -xxx:. 



; T : 



xxx::. C-:--n- 



i.-"- 



li 1 - A n 



Thz Englxsh. 



XXIX. The 

Erg'Vn hang on 
the Spanish till 
n:^h:ti:i. 



XXXIII. The 
gAin ro the Eng- 



The Time and 
Place. 



OflfTorbay. 



xxx:v. H< 



tr.e MMnisr.. an,: 



::.e unfavourable July22-Augusti. 
po5::ion of the Off Portland. 

Eni^:ish. 



XXXW I'hev at- 
tack tr.e Eng:i>h 
and become some- 
what scattered. 



XXXVI. The 

English isolate 
the San ^ fur cos, 
but are obliged 
to haul off. 

XXXVII. En- 
thusiasm in Eng- 
land. The fleet 
is increased. 



July23-August2. 
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Main Divisions. 


Thb Spanish. 


The Engush. 


The Time and 
Place. 


G, The fight of 
the fourth day. 
(Ihe third en- 
counter.) 


XXXVIII. The 
galleasses attack 
the English with 
little efTect, 


and the English 
receive more am- 
munition. 


July24-August3. 
Near the Isle of 
Wight. 


/^. The first gen- 
eral engagement. 


XL. The Span- 
ish suffer severely. 

XLI. Sidonia 
writes to Parma. 


XXXIX. The 

English attack the 
Spanish in force. 


July2S-August4. 
Off the Isle of 
Wight. 


/. The move- 
ments of the two 
fleets. 


XLII. The Span- 
ish sail up the 
Channel, 


and the English 
put in for sup- 
plies. 


July26-August5. 




XLI 1 1. The 
Spanish bring up 
in Calais Roads, 


and the English 
anchor near them. 


July27-August6. 
In the Straits of 
Dover. 




XLIV. Sidonia 
communicates with 
the French, 








XLV. And again 
sends to Parma. 








XLVI. Parma's 
embarrassed posi- 
tion. 








XLVII. He 
promises to give 
what help he can. 

XLVIII. Uneasi- 
ness of Sidonia. 


XLIX. The 
grave case of the 
English fleet. 

L. The admi- 
rals hold a coun- 
cil of war. 


July28-August7. 
Off Calais. 



L;IL H.3»ard laJi ag-Auirost B. 
£>lc^B3 iDd cap- NEoming. Off 



LV. Sermoor 
»ing of the Span- 



IV. Questions on the Structure of the Essay. — Assuming the 

foregoing table lo rcpre^L-nt in a general way ihe structure of 

ihe essay, we have slill lo ask ourselves several questions on 

details of structure, espeeially wllh reference (i) to the raelhod 

ilch the narrative moves forward, (2) lo the ways in which 

Attial la inlroiluceil, anil (3) to the binding together of the 

Jiton coherent unit. (In the references lo the text the num- 

ind for ihe page, the paragraph, and the Une.) 

1. 1, ;!. The ojiening senlcnce mnrks the transition in the 

*rrnlivr. Wh.it i,i thi; v,ilue of eacli ailjfclive in looking back to 
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a preceding paragraph ? How does the sentence prepare the way 
for the discussion of the preparations at Lisbon? — 1, 2-4. How 
many paragraphs does the second sentence introduce? 

3, H. 1-4. The first sentence of the paragraph clearly looks 
back to the preceding paragraph ; how does it introduce the present 
paragraph, if at all? — 3, 5-7. Froude here follows the order of 
time, though he is dealing throughout these opening paragraphs 
with explanatiojQ of a descriptive sort. The sentence in question 
has really a narrative structure ; the equipment of the galleons, the 
laying in of the stores, the embarkation of the crews, — these are ar- 
ranged in the order in which they would naturally have taken place. 
— 3, 8, 9. In view of the preceding sentence, should you say that 
this sentence also is of narrative structure? Does the paragraph, as 
a whole, seem to have unity {cf. Rhetoric, pp. 154-156) in the selec- 
tion of facts ? 

4, IV. 22-25. Does the sentence really belong to VII.? Com- 
pare the sentence (7, 8, 9) : " The short supply of cannon-cartridge 
was one serious deficiency." 

5, V. 3. Does the paragraph emphasis {cf Rhetoric^ pp. 156- 
160) seem to you good? To how much of the paragraph is this 
opening sentence an introduction? — 5, 12. Does not much of the 
paragraph, and especially the sentence beginning "Of soldiers,'' 
properly belong in I.? If not, explain, on the principle of para- 
graph-unity, its right to stand here. 

6, VI. 1-5. What does the sentence imply regarding the con- 
tents of the paragraph? Does the unity of the paragraph seem 
to be better than that of the preceding paragraphs? Looking at 
the narrative as a whole, can you see any reason for this catalogue 
of the officers in one paragraph rather than the sprinkling of their 
names, with some account of their lives, throughout the narrative, as 
occasion requires? {Cf. XXVIII.) 

7, VII. 8. This paragraph (with the four following) is virtually 
a summing up of the position of the Spanish before the sailing of 
the Armada. {Cf, the opening sentence of XII.) It lays chief 
stress on the few points of weakness which led to the defeat of the 
Spanish. The last part of the paragraph (8, 8), by giving us the 
situation of the Spanish in Holland, prepares the way for a more 
speedy narration of the battle in the Channel than would otherwise 
be possible : once knowing how Parma is placed, we are not obliged 



1 q8 Naples 

hi liiilt ill ilic heat of Ihe battle in order tn find out who Parma is. 
whi-te ht was. anrl «hal lie was duing. (C/. XVI.. XXXIV., XLl.. 
XLV.. XLVn.)— 8. 22—9.7. How do jou account for the feet 
thill Ihf oin-ralions of the Dutch do not receive the full and vivid 
iTiMlmout ill tliis pitiiit that the doings of the English receive later 
(111. i".|ii:tially since the Dutch are hardly mentioned again? 

9. Vlll. M-13, XI, 23. Do these four paragraphs, which tran- 
sii'ilif llic iiri)cl.imaliun of the Card in a] -elect, seem to you lo add 
, iinjlhiiii; to ihemiily iif the whole narrative? {Cf. Rhetoric, 177, 178, 
ami nolivs on the iircsciit esitract. II. 2. p, 190.) Do they justify their 
vvisli'iice hy siiowinj; in a striking and vivid way the feeling of the 
HjLinish loivaid the Knglish? (Cf. 2, 17.) 

14, Nil. r-7, llocs the sentence mark a new division of the sub- 
ji'il ? I'lyplaiii in dcUil how it sums up what has gone before. Is 
«h.it fiillow-i nioru truly narrative than what precedes, /.?., do the 
vii'iU-. Iiill.iw iMili lUhcr mure strictly in the order of time? 

Till' ]>iL-M'nl |>,ir,i;;Kipli is fairly typical of Froude, and may be 
iiti.iK 'I'll ill siiiiii; lU t.iil 111 serve as a mndel. The main part of the 
liisl n-(iifiiii\ "Till- Uiilie of iMeilina Sidonia sailed from Lisbon on 
i]ii' iijili 'ijili 111 ,M.iv." .-.fates an event of a rather general sort, is a 
11.11 1. i\iM' sMii'iiii'tii. The two foUnwing sentences, •' The northerly 
liii'i'-*e «hiih pi I' I. li Is iiu ihc coast of Portugal was unusually strong,'' 
.iiul - rik- fi.illi'ons standing higli out of the water, and carn-ing 
■ uLill Liiiia- ill I'liipiM'iion 10 their size, worked badly to windward," 
j;n.- ihi' laii^cs h'.i.Iiiig lo the result. "They were three weeks in 
i.-.ii Inn,;: ViiiUli-iu-," .\ new cause then comes into play, "The wind 
h.uiiif; fu'>liciii'.l li> n s.iii'." and leads to a further result, also stated 
.m .111 cvi-m. -Tlu-y "cu' sc.ittered. some standing out lo sea, some 
inl.i llii- l!.n I'f i;i-.f,iv ■' The progression of the rest is oflhe same 
•iiMt. .1 11.11 i.iLiu- 1.1 ouLsc pruducing effect, the whole usually arranged 
in llii- in.icr 111 time. The whole is very general, however; Froude 
d-n's 1101 i.iki- lis inlo the del.iils oflhe voynge. but contents himself 
witli Slimming up ihe sianiiicani f.icl.s of the voyage, as in the fol- 
lowing senlcnces ; •■ The o;S.:ers. however, were, on the whole, well 
>fled with ihe (gnalities which the ships had displayed. A mast 
■d been sprung. .1 few yards and bowspriis had been carried 
! bet-ond Kws of lime there had been no serious damage." 
lit ilsclf, Frouilc naturally goes more deeply into details, 
ne sort of structure and method tj to be frequently noted. 
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15, XIII. I. A paragraph of plain narrative. 

15, XIV. 6. One of the few descriptive paragraphs in the entire 
chapter. Its purpose is obviously to heighten the dramatic effect of 
the narrative, and this purpose is clearly shown in the two last sen- 
tences. Can you account for XV. on similar grounds? 

16, XV. 16-20. Do not the two sentences seem to be apart from 
the main idea of the paragraph ? Should they not rather be made 
a part of XVI.? 

16, XVI. 21. Compare the structure with that of XII. 

17, XVII. 3. What should you say with regard to the coherence 
{cf. Rhetoric^ pp. 161-164) of the paragraph? For example, does 
the sixth sentence (17, 12-14) make matters clearer, or aid in the 
development of the thought? Has the paragraph complete unity? 

18, XVIII. 12. The paragraph is purely one of transition, and 
seems to change the point of view from the Spanish to the English. 
Note the method : the first sentence refers, in subject, to the pre- 
ceding paragraph, but states the subject from a new point of view ; 
the second explains the last clause of the first, and leads directly to 
the following group of paragraphs. Note that the time goes back a 
day to bring up the English even, so to speak, with the Spanish, at 
their meeting, as narrated in XXIII. — Do you see any reason for 
bringing in the English at this point? Why not keep the Spanish 
point of view throughout ? 

18, XIX. 18. Do you note any narrative of events in the para- 
graph {cf. XXL), or does it serve a purpose like that of I.-XI.? 
If the latter, why is the passage not so long as the passage referred 
to? {Cf the opening sentence of I., and scheme, p. 192, opposite 
I.-XI.) 

19, XX. 3. Could the paragraph have been omitted {cf, VIII.- 
XI.) as irrelevant to the subject? D.o you see any object in the 
digression about Leicester (9-16)? What change would the omis- 
sion of the paragraph necessitate in the wording of the opening 
sentence of XXL? — 19, 3, 4. Compare the function of the intro- 
ductory sentence with that of XIX. 

20, XXI. I. The manner of treatment should be compared with 
that of XIX. 

20, XXII. 13. The narrative method of this bit of description 
should be noted. The paragraph is developed from the point 
of view of the English ; that is, we are given the facts as they 



.Hi|M^ji In llip liulil iif llie English. Obseire the coherent order c( 
ciciiIh; Uii.- liinkiiulii Jirst see the sails al either wing: then the 
oiilh ;it Ihi- centre rist into ' 
liM-'iiiir |ihiiiily vi%Jhle tlinl the 

ai, .Will. M. Kriim what pnint of view is the n 
Hir ,S)iaiii>.h iir the ICnglish ? How do you account ror the fact 
tli.il 111'' ii|ieiiiji){ KCiitetice is not connected with the remainderoF 
ilii- li.H.iK'-ipli ? .Slusiild llie paragraph have been divided difFei- 
I'lilh I* 31. 14 17, How doG» ihc sentence connect the paragraph 
Hiih XVII. iitiil .Will.? 

ai, .\M\'. Ji;. Niik- that the very shott paragraph deals with an 
rti'iil .l^it^- hoiii llic iii.iiii trend, and that, on the whole, the scene 
I'. iicMii •\ «iUi ];ii';iliT niiiiutpness than is usual in the chapter. Had 
ilii' hIiiiU' -.iiiiv tin 11 (lone in this proportion, it would have been 
iiun.il liiiii", .IS liiiij; Tiic paKigmph could readily be stricken out; 
\ni\ ili.i", II mil M-iin In nilil l« the dramatic force of the first meet- 

aa, S\\ I I'hi' l«o i>|»'iuns sentences of the paragraph are 
iitiiiii.l 11I111IK ii,iii.iii\f. Null- that the remainder of the para- 
i;i i|i1i I I I p ili.ii- iniiiiK uiili ihe i^oneral effect of the English 

111 I..1 ii,;liim-,.iiul 1. ii.ilh ,U's,-Mi>iive. (C/.XU.) Distinguish 

III ilir i.'ui liilliniin:.; |i,ii,it;i.i]ih'i siiiiL nari-ative from other kinds of 
n iitmi, I '.1 llu''.!' I li.iiii;.'s ti.mi lUri'ct specific narrative to general 
I (li I (-. Mi'iu 111 \ iiii I I I 111 u'lii'vi' the Icnsitin which the relating of a 
.iLimlin m i'-iiii.ul,ii iliiiii:-- «.Hil,i result in, or {z) do they enable 
I i.iu.l, 1.1 -.i\ III .1 U-v. w.ii.ls nU.iI as simple narrative would have 

J.I, \ \\ II ■ (• lhn\ .l.v. ihis l.ii of detail help on the more 

. , . il i.iii. .ii ihi' u.iii.iini' "hii'li pivci'de ? For arrangement 

, ilii^ 11.11 .1^1 .i]ih \\i\h \XV. Do von think that better 

. :i imii> Wiiultl li.i\i' i'l't'ii si'Cuicii by putting general eon- 

, ■!■. in .Mil' |MH};'-'l'li -iiiil ]un i nil .tr things in another? 

J.'. \\\ 111 -.S IVi-iTbf-i-iiifncepr^iperlyemphasiiethepara- 

tv.ipli: Sh.Mil.l 11 ",'l h-n,- Iwii ■,'U«.1 at ihediise of XXVII.? 

t*. X.S.M. ,v^ -27, WXII- 5. Had the preceding paragraphs 

•R tl<Mtrtl Willi llif .siJiie licl-lil aiu! in the m.uiner of ihese two, 

■Id obviously Iiam' Ijken "IHlIi ni.ire S|Uce. Does this feet 

•ht on FKMkk'^ ni«tbtiti of ^iociir;g and bringing out 
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27, XXXIII. 6. Has the paragraph unity? 

27, XXXIV. II. Note that the main idea of the paragraph is 
the letter of Sidonia to Parma. This is introduced by the opening 
four sentences. Is the situation, however, as explained in these 
four sentences necessary to the main idea of the paragraph ? Com- 
pare the situation in the following paragraph. To put the matter 
differently, would the narrative have been equally clear without them ? 

28, XXXVI. 24. Note how, as in many cases, Froude prefaces a 
particular bit of narrative with a general observation. 

29, XXXVII. 19-21. Note how the capture and the conveying 
of the Venetian vessel to Weymouth open the way for a digression. 
Does this add to the interest or bring in new actors ? Compare the 
closing sentence of the paragraph (30, 29). 

31, XXXVIII. 15-21. In the sentence the time-order and the 
sequence of events are not kept together. Some confusion results : 
Sir George Carey presumably saw the shot " flying thick as musket- 
balls" in the general engagement which, as we are told in the closing 
sentence of the paragraph, Howard determined to try on Thursday. 

32, XXXIX. 4—34, XLI. 19. Note how in these three para- 
graphs the narrative of the battle is presented (i) by a specific 
account of the encounter between the Ark Raleigh and Oquendo, 
(2) by a general statement of the results of the fight, and (3) by 
the letter of Sidonia to Parma describing his condition. 

34, XLI I. 20-22. Note that the time and the condition of the 
weather are constantly pressed upon the reader's mind. Compare 
35, 11-14. Do these references make the situation clearer? 

36, XLIV. 5. The paragraph introduces a long digression, the 
object of which is to state the position of the Spanish on sea and 
on land. Note the purely transitional use of the paragraph. Does 
it seem also to prepare the situation of LI V. ? 

The structure of the digression, XLV.-XLVIII., should be borne 
in mind. The four paragraphs form a sort of loop : XLV. starts the 
circle by giving Sidonia's letter to Parma ; this allows a statement 
of Parma's position to be made in XLVI.; and Parma's answer, 
in XLVI I., opens the way to a statement, in XLVIII., of the 
exact position of the Spanish fleet at the same place and only a few 
hours after their anchoring. Can you see any reason for the digres- 
sion at this point? Does it (i) relieve the monotony of the sea- 
fight^ or (2) add a new element of interest by s\iomii^>i}£v^ ^^accLv^ 



V(is » liifH y ei t jKEO. if Tie«.«- (3> annate ifce my fiv a Kte 
X-^r'^^^i.a I't^ ~T^:in 3; ne E.itts=a- sail ifaB depict ttw shua^ 
;•:;.. r; -He srar ica-ianT jtM-.cUiir Cn tbevbole. dotlKtmui- 
39- 'i I ■" V -L N'4te :-ij; "Je paraajE^ wrms a U>op similar lo 
r^a: ,r -rzc -'_i£r iretscin^ I: aiocM be traced seoteucx by 

40,1, ::, T!Kr~ :s amne sstirtty ber»een the firet half of this 

^"un^j. i-^i XL'iZll Ejl's (i«£CT^bes ue doal position of the 

^T^' '-t — 7i-" t— ;=■; -f -_r:e j-i-tgii zn lo«na their pQoIs, however, 

' . - ■ ■ - - - .: 1= t=i::i;» : the hard case of the Eng- 

:— " ;-^ ajL:=--t the Armada and so pre- 

"-c-.^cs. Compare the last sentence 

.: t^^T^ tMra^taph prtseired? 
.; irit \^»\^ seateoces of the paragraph 
. -•.ITS -jT Froude's part : thej- heighten 
the tr-th of the narrative. The re- 

+ 1 " ■. r' :JTe paragraph and its connection 

: nj^eii. The paragraph contains the 

^ .-itral ii-.*.:ation of the preceding. The 

e designated as follows : since the 

1. _ -. ■:. ev kictermine to do something; and 

- ■ - j.':X at directly, the English determine 

1.) 1 1]. . 'e yiit at : to do this the only feasible 

nic^i ■■: ■ --- llie Engli.sh prepare, and, since the 

po-iu.i. ■ ■. i.ri tu the attack and the wind favoiir- 

rtLIt, •,1.1,1. _ -.; lIii: Spani.-;h. The paragraph is good 

n irniliic liutli !" unlcr nf time and in order of cause and elTect.^ 
■42, 11, ij. Does liie sentence make the situation dearer or more 

^^ 42, Lll. 16. Note the transition as expressed in "thus." What 
^Mivantage do you see in lliis change of llie point of view? Why 

^H ;Id not the scene be ileM:ril)LHl a^ it appeared to the English? 

^B LIII. 21 — 44,2. The sentence should be analyzed in some 

^1 to see just how it introduces the chau^'e in the point of view, 

^^ ■iSe different episodes which foiliiw. Note how in the remain- 

^E . of the paragraph iIil- fli^menls of tlic situation, which lead to the 
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45, LIV. 3. Note how, as is often the case, Froude uses a gen- 
eral statement of the situation preceding the particular events. Com- 
pare I. and also the structure of the entire selection. 

46, LV. 5-9. The sentence contains a statement of the purpose 
which led the English to precipitate the great and final fight, as 
narrated in the closing paragraphs. Note the strongly emphasized 
steps of contrast by which this idea is introduced. The time of the 
paragraph and that of the following is obviously the same as in 
LIV. 

46, LV. 9, 10. Does the sentence seem to help the situation ? 
Compare the statement with regard to the weather in the preceding 
paragraphs. Does the paragraph as a whole have unity of effect ? 

47, LVI. 9. Note how the paragraph laps, so to speak, on the 
preceding. In LV. up to 46, 25, Drake and Seymour — though 
Drake had been the strategist — have been taken up together. 
The remainder of the paragraph then deals with Seymour's part 
in the battle. LVI. deals with Drake down to the last sentence, at 
which point the effect, presumably, of the attacks of both Drake and 
Seymour on the Spanish is given. The paragraphs may be repre- 
sented thus : 

Paragraph LV. LVI. 

Seymour I ^=^ 

Drake I^H^HIHHIH ■■■■IJ^^^^H 

47, LVII. 22, 23. Does this sentence properly emphasize the 
paragraph ? In general, with what kind of matter does the para- 
graph deal and how does it tell the story ? — 48, 14-17. What does 
the sentence tell you with regard to the point of view of the para- 
graphs immediately to follow ? 

V. Summary. — The foregoing questions are naturally some- 
what scattering, and their results should accordingly be brought 
under several heads. This the student may be aided in doing by 
the following general questions : 

1 . As regards the progress of the narrative, do the events seem 
to depend more on the order of time or on the relation of cause 
and effect ? (C/*- XVII., XXXI., and others.) Are the dates and 
places clearly indicated ? 

2. As regards the handling of the situation, do you notice any 
prevailing tendency on the part of Froude to state carefully (i) the 
positions of the actors and (2) the other corvd\l\o\x^ Vi^lot^ Vnr. 



:^-r-^-iei».-Ta=re(rfiaeaEiur {C/. XXXIL) Can you say the 
M-ae .-J tae % -V ' xr . ^ t as a «ho)c ? How are new elements of 
'.!/• s-rxi^^ja ii';c£tt := ? jl/" XXXVII.) Are any elements ld 
;« s,rJiil>.'c 23»««ssux to a cocspiete selling ia order of the 
tietfci=.s= vt [be carratne: lO: XXXIX.) Are there any 
-i^iirsj;-::* ■hj."i Like tfat reader anav from the chief actors, the 
t=^--.' AM S;A5^i i^a-iocccs. and the main subject, the defeat 
M :be Ar^sjiis ? i Cf- XLI V.) 

J A» fTiif ■!* fz: ptjin', ui Ttew. caa you make any grouping of 
fUTiin,. ^ ■ ' _ ■-; /■;■.;■- n. 19;. I IX>es the point of view shift in 

; " - - . . .V j:-!es of cijmposilion {Rhtloric. Chap. 

" -■■:;. such r Do you note a tendency 
. . .: between paragraphs? \Cf. XIV., 

V'l- Gfaecal Si]>s»tio&s. — A student nill do well to examine 

--i:- ■ ■--.-*i.-!! "i~i-"'.;^ to f^iMiliame himself nith simple struc- 

. ; M.icaiitay* account of the battle of 

'. '. Par^nian's narralive of the battle 

';.'H::r.hi and IVelfi, Chap. XXVll.), 

-^ ::^ of Antiverp (T/k United Mether- 

. ,.:.; i.-.hcr^. BaiTlcs generally furnish the best 

. . '-.lii matier for analysis can be found in hisCori- 

,1 less bellii:ose sort, not only in the authors 

.: in Gibbon. Prescott. Grote. Green, and others. 

- .l//"i.-.vj lurnish narrative of a simple, dear, 

■■.:d. Less near irjth than tiie last class and less 

-....,. ^.iscil on fact, are such pieces as De Quincey's Tit 

.V/i,,«,jr; AJuiiJi-y .V:o/ and. better, T/it Ri^iclt of the Tarlars.ox 
the appendix to ihirjtr lOiisiiUred as one of the Fine Arts, in all of 
which there is mucli colouring. In fictitious narrative the variety of 
k treatment is so various that the question need not here be elabo- 
H In general, a student will greatly aid his comprehension of 

W ure of anv of these narratives, if (i) he observes the object 

I has in view, and (n) makes an analysis of the situation 

I t fects are necessary' to bring out the actors and events 

I 1 to give the narratiit movement, and {3) notes the 

^^^^^^^., connecting these events. 
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II. PERSONAL EXPERIENCE AND REVIEW 

I. Object of the Selection. — The chapter from Stevenson rep- 
resents stiucture of a different sort from that of the story of the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada. It represents, so to speak, a simple 
and incomplete kind of thought-structure. In the former selection 
we were dealing with events as they follow one another in the order 
of time, in other words, with definite, actual occurrences, and the 
problem of structure was simply to arrange these in as nearly as 
possible the order of their occurrence. Here we find specific facts, 
but (i) they are not necessarily connected with one another in 
point of time, and (2) they are used to lead up, through the illus- 
tration which they give, to the more general observations and con- 
clusions of the author. The generalization, even though its worth 
be small, is, then, the important thing. In the present case the 
arrangement of ideas is simple enough : the chapter consists of a 
very few impressions ; it does not attempt to give a rounded and 
convincing view of the subject, or even to present one well-marked 
line of thought ; it merely singles out a few of the author's interest- 
ing thoughts. As such its charm depends, as we shall see later, on 
the style, on the way the thing is said, rather than on the structure, 
on the way the ideas are put together. 

II. General Principles of Structure. — Comparatively unimpor- 
tant as is structure in the large class of essays of which this stands 
as an example, we may lay down several general principles and ask 
ourselves several questions about the arrangement of the ideas. In 
the preceding selection we saw that the purpose of the author and 
his point of view were pretty carefully determined, and that he 
selected his facts to set forth that point of view. Here, where the 
author is left much freer to choose for himself, — since he is giving 
the results of his own observation, — we have still to ask ourselves 
what his purpose is and what his point of view is — if his facts 
really illustrate the points he makes, and if those facts are really 
worth making. And when, as in the present case, we have come to 
the conclusion that the purpose of the chapter is to give the cream 
of the observations and impressions from the host that crowd even 
a commonplace voyage, and that the point of view is that of an eager 
observer of his fellow-men, there still remaim sevtx^ Q^"^?»\ASi\vs» \^ 
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Notes 



leji^ird lo ilie ilruciure of the thought. Do these observations seem 
to Iw numerous, scalleriiig, and haphazard, or are they few, carefullj 
i:hijseii liiuarU one end, and part of a general scheme? Are thtre 
gniLips uf ideasP Are there any useless focts and paragraphs? Is 
there so muL-li that one fails to gel a unity of impression? Does the 
aulhor go from principles to facts or do his facts lead to his principles? 
Questions of this sort should not be regarded as of great impor- 
tance ; and this idea cannot too constantly be borne in mind. To 
ri;|ii;.il again, Ste\'enson. as may be inferred from the vagueness of 
)us title, is free to roam about as he pleases, and hence any undue 
siibilety of analysis would be entirely out of place. 
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C My view 

of the 
company. 
(Review.) 



The 
food. 



The 
people. 



My attitude 

toward 

them. 



My 

impressions 

of them. 



Their 
general 
charac- 
teristics. 

Their 
views of 
society. 



Their 
laziness. 



Their 
talk. 



VIII. Effect on me of the 
humble position and es- 
pecially of the food. 

IX. The pleasantness of my 
contact with the second- 
cabin people. 

I X. Their gentleness of 
j heart and illogicality of 
[ mind. 

r XI. Their one-sided view 
I of social problems. 

XII. Their consequent 
helplessness. 

XIII. Their open confes- 
sion of idleness. 

XIV. Illustration of their 
organized idleness. 

XV. Reasons for their de- 
liberate idleness. 

XVI. Interesting but prof- 
itless character of their 
talk. 

XVII. The human side of 
^ their talk. 



XVIII. Why working peo- 

'T'*'- pie 
sion. [ *^ 



are interesting. 



IV. Questions on the Structure of the Chapter. — 49, 1, i. Note 
the antithesis of ideas in the paragraph. This carries out the 
idea in the phrase "two kinds." In the following paragraphs 
Stevenson roughly keeps this division. 

49, II. 9. Note the structure of the paragraph. Starting (sen- 
tence i) with a general statement of Stevenson's new-found situation, 
it leads up gradually to the instances of the regard the passengers 
had for Stevenson, and closes with a generalization on their lack of 
acuteness. Do you notice any corresponding order in the structure 
of the whole chapter? {Cf. Plan, above.) 50, 4-9. How does the 
sentence help the paragraph on? 

51, III. I, 2. How does the sentence indicate the relation of this 
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59, XIII. 10-12. Compare the transition with that between XI. 
and XII. The last sentence (60, 5-7) of XIII. is an interesting 
transition : the first member repeats the opening sentence (59, 10- 
12) ; the last leads directly to the next paragraph. 

60, XIV. 8-15. The paragraph is strictly narrative up to the word 
" explanation." It then becomes an exposition of the tapper's trade. 
For an example of such excellent method compare V. 

61, XV. 6. Do you note any changes of subject in the paragraph? 
If so, do they weaken the structure ? 

61, XVI. 24. The method of transition by which Stevenson 
marks off the larger groups of thought should be noted. 

63, XVIII. 6. Does the closing paragraph seem to you to be in 
direct line with XVII., or does it sum up the whole section (VIII.- 
XVIII.), or the whole chapter? 

V. Summary. — Personal Experience and Review, then, seems 
to be suggestive rather than structural. Giving a few groups of 
ideas, it attempts to arouse one's interest by its pleasant handling of 
ideas rather than to appeal to one's intelligence. It is a good ex- 
ample of what an active mind can do with a few simple facts, and it 
is hardly more, nor does it make pretence of depth or power. Cer- 
tainly there is not a wide variety in structural forms, such as would 
be indicated in paragraphs and groups of paragraphs. It leaves the 
impression that more might have been said, but that enough has 
been said for the purposes of the chapter — to sum up a few impres- 
sions of a commonplace event. 

VI. General Suggestions. — Many of Stevenson's essays and 
books have a like fragmentary structure, and are full of this incom- 
plete, suggestive generalization. A student should turn to the less 
narrative parts of Across the Plains and Travels with a Donkey for 
examples of the same kind. In Virginibus Puerisque and Mem- 
ories and Portraits there is to be found a class of essays, which, 
while presenting certain lines of thought, are directed not so much 
to one's intellect as to one's feeling, and which are less valuable as 
structure than for suggestiveness of style. The student should also 
glance at other essays of the same general sort, such as those of the 
school of Lamb and Hazlitt, if for no other purpose at least to see 
how some structure may benefit the presentation of thought and 
prevent it from being wholly scattering and elusive. 



m. MACAULAT 

1 Ob)ef1ol UeEsuy. — The essay on Macaulay is presentedas 
ill i'i4iii|ilc of reiiew-nrrting I'f a high grade. Structurally, il is 
tuiM iliilicult ilaii The mic immeiiiaiely preceding in that it attempts 
I>< |>irsriil l^]<illl(>!ls, niil id groups, but in definite lioes of thought 
Irjiling ii[> III I'lic end. 

tl PilncipW of Structure. — In addition to certain fundamental 
liiiiuHiW- i>l -irlpi-luiH and arrangement, such as we have seen in 
wlciiu'"- I atii! II . tlicre ;ire other points to be noted with more 
e\4i 111* 11 m iliU I'iMv, ,iiul ill essays which, like -this, attempt to 
pirif'il hlic I'l lhi'iii;hl, than in the foregoing essays. In the 
|>iir-rfiil ii'livlh'B (liti jie essential to a proper understanding of the 

1 I II. rvi.t ii-iiivse iif the essay. This is found in the open- 
tli^ li-u.ii'.iiili t.i «oif;li the value and significance of Macaulay's 
Fili-ji iiiiil I'ui'Hi ill Mim up his place in English letters in anticipa- 
liiiu 111 llir 4.i,'i-.tr,iiii.'i.- I't' Trcvely.m's Li/i:. As Mr. Morley says, 
-..■iiii' ini. ,' I iT . ii.i! .X ri'.iiicr shniiid ex|>ect of the book he is about 
I.I ii.iJ - !■■ ^;tii s.ikic in d timing Ilia ideas and sharpening his 

-1 Itu- ('l.u.' .i;iil ihf iniblit. The purpose is further con- 
iliiKidi'il ti\ tlu- i^ir,ii.-!t-i I'f ihe iindiencp and by the means of 
iiiiiiiimiiii itiiiii li ^h.iiil.i lie noted th.it the essay was written for 
till- ' ■' ■■■■. ' A' , A'. >v!iii'h. like ;ill !;iiiid periodicals, other than 
ilum' iiii,.'i ,1 1.1 -VLi.il -.uliu'ci-. ,iim- 111 gi\e popular and general 
i.itlu'i tli.vi iiiiiutih ivi.'luiii.-.il .iiiii Iciriied judgments. Reviews 
III tlii-. ^iiii, li.iHCM'i hinli llii^ii .iiui iiiid e-icellent their tone, are 
ulU'ii uiiliil iu>ini tii ■'iiiiiil\nc littrary graces and philosophical 
decuraiiiiiii <ii .111 lumi's innite." 

3. The pi'iiit I'f ^i^■w vf the author. The reader should bear to 
mind that .Mi. Mmlcy. .is «ill rtaUily be inferred from the closing 
(■Wgniph of the t>s.iy, bi'liiiij;s to ih.il very age whose problems 
~~!|ADla Macauhiy'> l.iiUirt to forisce; and this advantage he 
^rtth such sevoru critics of .M.iciiulay a.-; iMr. Leslie Stephen 
^yi Hams in x Libruty. Seiies II.) and Mr. J. Cotter 
4 {AtiiciiiiUy: Ktialhli Mai of l.flltn'i. TJie critical sland- 
4 the two generations are dilTi-'rent ; the present demands more 
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analysis and exposition than the generation of Macaulay. The 
point of view of the author is a consideration always to be made ; 
it is very obvious in Froude and Stevenson, but in the selections 
from those two authors it is of less importance: Froude is ob- 
viously writing as a Protestant Englishman, and Stevenson is deal- 
ing with himself; Mr. Morley, on the other hand, is confessedly in 
the position of an impartial judge. 

III. Elan of the Essay. — How the line of thought is developed 
may be seen in the following plans : 

A. The topic form (Mr. Morley 's own abstract of the essay 
from the table of contents, Critical Miscellanies ^ Vol. I.) is the 
simplest : 

The Life of Macaulay. Not meditative. 

Macaulay's vast popularity. Macaulay's is the prose of spoken de- 
He and Mill, the two masters of the liverance. 

modern journalist. . Character of his geniality. 

His marked quality. Metallic hardness and brightness. 

Set his stamp on style. Compared with Carlyle. 

His genius for narration. Harsh modulations and shallow ca- 
His copiousness of illustration. dences. 

Macaulay's, the style of literary knowl- Compared with Burke. 

edge. Or with Southey. 

His use of generous commonplace. Faults of intellectual conscience. 

Perfect accord with his audience. Vulgarity of thought. 

Dislike of analysis. Conclusion. 

The foregoing plan indicates only to a very limited degree the 
structure of the essay. The topics stand by themselves and do not 
fall into groups. Consequently, the summary is useful as a table of 
contents ; it names a few ideas in the essay, but does not show their 
connection with each other. In general, such a table is more useful 
to a writer or a speaker than to a reader, since it furnishes the 
former with an outline of thoughts already in mind ; to the latter it 
may or may not stand for anything. What the line of thought is, 
the following analysis shows more clearly. 

B, Paragraph summary of the essay : 

I. It is well, before we enter into an examination of the Life of 
Macaulay, to determine for ourselves what kind of significance or 
value belongs to his work. 

II. Macaulay is among the first few English writers in popularity. 
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XXI. His style is too trenchant for fine gradations of thought. 

XXII. His humour is laboured rather than elastic. 

XXIII. His style is hard, bright, glaring, often trivial in its details, 
and is too often made to order. 

XXIV. There was in him no tumult to repress, no reserve of 
spirit ; to him life was a plain affair. 

XXV. A comparison between him and the genuine masters of 
English prose shows how this lack of reserve deprived his style of 
deeper charm. 

XXVI. A comparison between him and one of his contemporaries, 
Southey, shows how poor is the sound of his prose. 

XXVII. He pursued effect so hotly that he often became vulgar, 
coarse, rude, even mean and ignoble. 

XXVIII. The same pursuit made him unscientific and untrue. 

XXIX. To sum up, Macaulay was wanting in that he failed to 
do more than invest passing fact with an unreal glory, and in that 
he suggested no problem for the future. 

The foregoing paragraph summary, as has been said, shows the 
main idea of each paragraph devoid of its ornament and emphasis, 
and it points out the line of thought in a general way. On the 
other hand, it shows neither the structural relation that the ideas 
bear to one another, nor the proportions of the ideas. These two 
points are brought out in the following plan. 

C. Skeleton of the Essay : — [Note. The so-called skeleton which 
follows attempts, so far as possible, to keep the headings of the par- 
agi-aph summary. Hence only the main ideas are presented, and 
all details and illustrations which go to support the conclusion are 
omitted, unless they are too important — as is the case in the last 
five paragraphs — to be suppressed. The process of treatment here 
adopted is twofold: (i) An expanding and a subdividing in the 
paragraphs which contain the chief propositions of the foregoing 
scheme ; and (2) a setting in of the other paragraphs until each has 
its proper subordination. The attempt has further been made in this 
brief to keep the tone of argument or of exposition as either is the 
more marked in the text. Thus in paragraphs I. -VII., Mr. Morley 
is careful to support his steps as he goes along, while in paragraphs 
VIII.-XII. he does little more than to state conclusions. Hence, in 
the former set of paragraphs the headings are stated as propositions, 
in the latter as topics ; and the same method has been used through- 
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[IX.] 

[X.] 
[XI.] 



[XII.] 



[XIII.] 
[XIV.] 

[XV.] 



[XVI.] 
[XVII.] 

[XVIII.] 



[XIX.] 



[XX.] 

[XXI.] 
[XXII.] 

[XXI 1 1.] 



2. He could tell a tale with remarkable direct- 
ness — though he often set forth unim- 
portant details. 
II. He had something definite and pointed to say about 
nearly all the important personages of history. 
I. He came upon the world of letters just as 
the middle classes were beginning to read 
widely, and his Essays were a varied and vol- 
uminous storehouse of knowledge for them. 
III. His knowledge was accurate, ready, and spon- 
taneous. 
F. The secrets of Macaulay's popularity were these : 
I. He dealt chiefly with the Commonplace. 
II. He dealt especially with the noble Commonplaces 

of freedom and love of country. 
III. He was in exact accord with the common senti- 
ment of the day, never rose above it except in 
degree, and always expressed it. 
[G. From these habits of mind arose his defects :] 
I. He failed to reflect the more generous Common- 
places, and to suggest spiritual problems. 
II. With all his trenchancy he had not the power of 
abstract thinking or the habit of meditation, 
necessary to all great work. 
III. His style, which reproduces the habits of his 
mind, his strength, manliness, directness, and 
clearness, reflects in its form these bad quali- 
ties also. 

1. It rests on a fundamental misconception — 

that written prose should reproduce the 
measures of spoken prose. 

2. It has little grace, harmony, or benignity, 

and is superficial. 

3. It is too unqualified, too certain. 

4. It has no abandon. 

5. It is harsh and inelastic. 

6. It is merely a literary instrument, and, as 

such, fails to suggest any reserve power in 
the writer. 
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7. It often deals with trivial details. 
8- It is often merely the literary picturesque 
made to order (as is seen by comparing it 
with 3. passage from Carlvie). 
[XXIV.] g. It continually sounds the same note — ^in 

which it reproduces the simple directness 
of Macaulay's mind. 
[ ,\ W, ] IV. These failings appear by comparison of Macaulay 

1. With men of the two preceding cenluries, as 
Clarendon and Burke. 
I X \ \' 1 , ] 2. With conteinporary masters of style, as 

S out hey. 
|X.\\'II,] V. Further, his style as an expression of mind 

shows faults of intellectual conscience, the 
result of his hot pursuit of effect. 

1. Coarseness, as in Iiis dealing with Boswell. 

2. Flat vulgarity, as in his characterisation of 

Montesquieu. 

3. Distortion of truth for cheap gaudiness, as in 

his comment on Swift and Stella. 
I \ W'l II .] 4. Untruth, as in his criticism of Lucretius. 

I \\I.\,J //. fill ihc whole, Macaulay's work has little permanent 
value toi' readers of to-day. 
I. As a historian, he has small value. 
II. Asa man of letters, he failed in that 

1. He spent his strength on the passing day. 
J. He left untoviched the deeper problems which 
have become the familiar tasks of the present 
generation. 

/'. Siimiiuirv : — In brief, the scheme of structure appears to be as 
KiUows: (i) lo show the importance of defining one's ideas on a 
sul'ji'il lii-fiuv pursuing it farlher {1.1; (2) to apply this principle to 
M.ic.iul.iv's lilerary wtirk liy giving 'he main points of interest in his 
lilvT.iry life which apjieal lo the avei-age reader (I.-V.) ; (3) to 
Bl.He the imporiance of the question and the principle on which the 
review is ba,sed ( VI.) ; (4) to state the main point of the discussion 
(VII.); (S) lo sum up the good points of ,\facaulay {VIII. ^Xll.); 
(61 to show how the good qualities of his work (XIII.-XV.) led 
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(7) to his shortcomings (XVI. and XVII.) and especially to the 
defects of his style (XVIII.-XXVIII.) ; and (8) to sum up the 
main points (XXIX.). 

IV. Questions on the Structure of the Essay. — We have still to 
determine several points in structure. We must find out (i) whether 
the structure as outlined in the plans given above meets the con- 
ditions laid down (p. 210) ; (2) whether there are any extraneous 
details and digressions from the line of thought ; (3) in what order 
the thought is presented; (4) how the paragraphs are made in 
detail; (5) how they are linked together. These are points of 
structure and, as such, will be brought out by the following notes 
and queries : 

65, I. I. The following schemes show the structure of thought 
in the paragraph, and will serve the student as a model for the 
treatment of other paragraphs : 

It is a good plan to set down your ideas of a book before you 
read it, as did Gibbon and Strafford; and since a life of 
Macaulay is about to appear, the example may well be fol- 
lowed, especially in view of the fact that the task can now 
be accomplished in a disinterested and critical spirit. 

The same result can also be obtained by the use of a logical brief 
of the ideas, rather more detailed, as follows : 

It is worth while, before examining Mr. Trevelyan's Life of 
Macaulay^ to inquire briefly what significance or value belongs 
to his work. 
I. Such practice is, in general, useful, since : 

I. It helps to give clearness and reality to our acquisitions 
from books, a right place and an independent shape. 
This is shown in 

a. Gibbon's practice * and 

b, Strafford's practice. 

II. It is especially suitable to Macaulay, since : 

1 . His life is to appear in excellent form, and 

2. We may now, after the lapse of seventeen years, think 

of him disinterestedly. 

1 The example does not occur in the article in t\\e Fortni^Ktly Rnn«TJo. 



65, 1. — 66, 3- What is Ihe structural value of the position of the 
examples from Gibbon and Strafford? Why are they placed at the 
beginning?— 66. 3-5. What is the relation of the first member of 
the seiiteriL-e to the preceding sentences? — 66, 7. In a word, what 
does the phrase, "At this moment," point out in regard to the 
structure uf the paragr^iph?— 66, 13-19. Do jou see any reason for 
the placing of the main sentence at this point in the paragraph rather 
than at the beginning? — 66, 15. How do the words, "on Strafford's 
plan bind the first and the la';t of tl e parignph tcgether'' 

67 11 13 Wilt the ilie ot the opening sentence' How 
doe'i the para f ini thit of I ' Analjze the 
progression ol I h — 68 5-7 What does the 
closing sentenr I j ose of the paragraph ' 

68 lil 8 I \ I tl e opening sentencp bear to 
1! e re t ct the pat^^, ai h — 68 y Wi at is the value of the word 

thia ' — 63 i->-i4 Lvplain 1 ow tie sentence s related to the 
preceding sentence and t the folio m ig, \\ hat would be the gain 
or lo s m stnki ig it out' — 68 14 17 If tl e tl ird sentence con 
ti ns the top c of the paraf,raph whit gain to the ideas conies from 
the fjllo\Miig sentences' How does the sentence bear on para 

69 IV 7 Tl B pangraph structure s interest ng Starting with 
the asseitmn thit t) A[acaula\ and Mill the pre'sent generation of 
journal sis owes o t of its traits aid gniiig the reason for e\ 
cl id ^ sucl a nn 1 is Ci Ijle tl <_ pin^nph goes on to state the 
pomls of smihiitv LetwcLi ■\Iiciili\ and Mill (sentences 3 and 
4) a, a pitlude tj a titement (s| Ltiheallv ntrDduced by sentence 
3) f the great difference their influence Does the paragraph 
seem Ij help tl e reader lo a clearer understanding of the former 
pira^nph = 

70 \ b Do\o find an\ one sentence Uiich seems to contain 
the gist of Ihe paragraph? How is the paragraph connected with 
IV.? What is the use of V, as related to IV.? Does Mr. Morley 
seem to be feeling his way here by suggesting a number of things 
about Macaulay? 

71, VI. 24. A note on the function of paragraph VI. is perhaps 
worth wliile. The paragraph introduces a new element in the dis- 
cus.siuii. Afler stating, in a general way. the bail effects of Macau- 
lav's jjiiliiunce (IV.) and tvacmg t.\\fcse lo his .strength of mind (V.), 
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Mr. Morley turns to the immediate issue — which is to examine 
more exactly and in an impartial spirit the good and the bad effects 
of Macaulay^s work. The insistence on this careful examination is 
very necessary; for it is the crucial point of the essay — to con- 
vince the reader that the examination must be made, and made in 
a spirit of fairness. Hence the length and explicitness of the par- 
agraph. The topic is contained in the first sentence, but is got at 
only after a long subordinate clause, which sums up the preceding 
paragraph and introduces other contingencies. Does the paragraph 
throw any light on the structural value of the preceding digres- 
sions? — 72, 8. What is the value of the emphatic short sentence? 
{Cf. Rhetoric, ^. 156.) — 73,4. Analyze the structural function of 
" Now " in relation to the following sentences. How about ** But " 

(20)? 

74, VH. I . What is the function of the paragraph ? Does it state 
the specific issue of the essay? — Should you say that the first seven 
paragraphs of the essay form the introduction ? 

75, Vni. 9. Do you notice any general change in the structure of 
the paragraph (and the following four paragraphs) from the type 
of the foregoing? Is the substance stated more or less emphati- 
cally, directly, and with more or fewer supporting reasons? Can 
you account for the change, if any? Does the opening sentence 
tell anything about any of the following paragraphs ? 

76, IX. 17. Compare the structure of this paragraph with that of 
paragraph II. How does the structure differ from that of VIII.? 

77, X. 16. The comparative conciseness of the paragraph and 
the precise introduction are to be noted. ** Another reason" intro- 
duces the topic at once. Does the difference in manner between 
this and the preceding paragraph signify anything? 

78, XI. I. How is the paragraph connected with the preceding? 
Does the paragraph really add anything to the preceding ? Do you 
notice any change in the point of view, or in the method ? 

79, XII. 18. What is the topic-sentence of the paragraph? Do 
the opening sentences mislead you in regard to the main idea of the 
paragraph ? Can you account for the obvious difference in method 
between this and the preceding paragraph ? 

80, XIII. 10. What does a comparison of the paragraph with par- 
agraphs VI. and IX. show with regard to the structure? Which 
is the topic-sentence ? Does the long digression seem necessary? 
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{Cf. VI. I At this point in tlie cssav do you note any change in the 
point of view ? W'liy does tlie discussion of the Commonplace seem 

82, XIV. S-iQ. How does the opening sentence connect XIII. 
andXiV.? — 82, u. Wlial is the force of ■■ yet " in the structure of 
the paragraph? Have vou noticed similar structure in any para- 
graph? (Cf. Vl- XV.) — 84, 7-14. What is the function, in the 
paragraph, of the clo!>iiig sentence? 

84, XV. 15. The structural effect of the paragraph is worth not- 
ing, though part of 'he total effect is undoubtedly due to style. 
Starting witli the general assertion that Macaulay "was in exact 
accord with the Lommou average sentiment of his time,'' the para- 
graph goes on by a series of contrasts to look at his mind from two 
points iif view. Kor example, sentence 1 is in direct contrast to 
sentence [; "he was" — "was not" is the order. So, too, the 
halves of .•iciilencu 3 are opposiles of each other; and the opposition 
of seiilL'iiL-L- 111 sentfiice is carried out in the paragraph. How does 
all iI/k ii':id iiiiii tlie ne.'ct pai'agraph? Is the paragraph emphasis 
plainly indicat.vl? 

86, XVI. 3. Show how in the paragraph the good points of 
Maciiil.iv arc Lonverled into the bad. — 86. 7. Wlmt is the structural 
vakieof ■■ami"? — 86, 13. I)f "yet"? — 86, :!o-87. 9. What part 
(h) the follo^iiii; sijiiluncL's pl.iy in the p.iKigtaph, and in the group 

87, XVII. ro. The do>i..ics.s cf the toiu.i'tlion in tliought and 
]ilir;ise between Ihi^ ,iiul ihi' ]>r,iv(litig paragraph shotdd be noted. 
I'oiiit ovit the word-, uhiili in.ikc lhi> connection. {Cf. Klutork, 
|i- 175, v.), JJii Villi iiiiiiu' -.\n\ siinil.u'ily between the opening 

88, XVUI, ;. *l\jhowmany|iarafjiaphsd(i the word-s '-and this" 
rt'er,' — 88. i ;;. Does the sentence anticipate a long discu.ision of 
^lyli-? If SI), ilii \iiii niillcc in the alTangeincnt of ide.is in the group 
of ■)ar;ii;ni|>li-. am- similarity to that of the whole css.ay up to this 
point? Siii;ciliLMlly. froiii vvliat point of view iliics the paragraph 
iilotat .MilcuUiy?" 

89, Xl\. J. \Vli.it peculiarities, if any, do ynu note in the transi- 
tion i.f this panij;r,i]ili n'i ciini]i.iii.'il with the three preceding? Is 
thepurpiKeof ilK- fulliiuiii- iligi-,--.i„ri (7— 90. S) clear? What do 

you regard as the chief Mjnlenco of ihe paraKi^il'l' ? How, from the 
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point of view of clearness {cf. Rhetoric^ pp. 187-197), does the 
arrangement of the paragraph strike you? 

90, XX. 23. What does " yet " indicate with regard to the structure 
of the paragraph ? What is the structural value of "And " (23 and 
28) at the beginning of the two following sentences? Do these 
connectives make the ideas more emphatic as well as more coherent? 

91, XXI. 12. From the same point of view, note the function of 
"except." Have you observed many other examples of the same 
sort of antithesis, represented by the formula, ft is , , . but . . . 
{Cf. 86, 13.) — 91, 15. Note how the phrase, "To such persons," 
so to speak, dovetails {cf. Rhetoric, p. 175, V.) the sentence with 
the preceding. Should you say that there are many examples of 
the same sort in the essay ? 

92, XXII. 5-9. Has this direct, emphatic way of putting things 
any structural significance? {Cf. RJutoric, p. 156, 5, (3).) 

93, XXIII. 23. Compare, from the point of view of structure, 
"But" and the sentence which it introduces with other paragraphs. 
Note, also, the shortness of the sentence. — 95, 23. "The most 
imaginative piece," etc. What would have been the effect of an 
illustration from Macaulay? Would it have held back the reader, 
or have aided him ? 

96, XXIV. 16. Note how " But" reduces Macaulay from the first 
rank as a rhetorician, just as the word in the preceding paragraph 
(93, 23) lowered him from the position of an imaginative writer to 
that of a rhetorician. 

97, XXV. 14-18. The form of transition is, to a degree, typical 
of the essay : the first looks back to the preceding paragraph ; the 
second states the topic. 

101, XXVII. 15. Between this paragraph and the preceding stood 
in the essay, as originally printed in the Fortnightly Review, the 
following paragraph. Does it make the connection of thought 
clearer? 

" With this exquisite modulation still delighting the ear, we open 
Macaulay 's Essays and stumble on such sentences as this : ' That 
Tickell should have been guilty of a villany seems to us highly 
improbable. That Addison should have been guilty of a villany 
seems to us highly improbable. But that these two men should 
have conspired together to commit a villany seems to us improbable 
in a tenfold degree.' O /ua/oov, koX rrajjifjuapov, kcu fjuapfj^rarav 



Surely (his is the very burlesque and travesty of a style. Yet it is a 

diaracteristic jiassage. It would be easy to lind a thousand ex- 
am|ili:s of iIil- same vicious workmanship, and it nould be difficult 
to lind a [ia-;i- in which these cut and dii^juinted sentences are nut 
ihe iijje aiid mode uf the prevailing rhythm." 

101, 19. Wliat efftet is produced by the short second sentence 
coming after the long fir.'it sentence? (C/. XXIU.) —102, 9-16. 
Is thu definilinn of •■ vulgar '' necessary in making clear or emphatic 
the line of tli(ju;;hl? If so, wliy? 

104. XXVIU. 20. Why is a more explicit and less roundabout 
inhv„iucli(m, as in XXVH., uiinc-CMsary iiere? 

105, .XXIX. g, Does the las! [laragraph stand apart by itself? 
Would it be clear williuut tiit precL-ding paragraph? State specifi- 
callv, a-i in [..its cuniiecliun ivilli the preceding line of thought. 
U(iL-s it ailii new idca.>i. or luuk at Macaulay from a new point of 

V. Summary. — The answers to the preceding que.stioiis may be 
sumiiii-*ii up by the answers to the following more general questions ; 

1. Can you make any general division of the essay into introduc- 
tion, holly of the work, ;ind conclusion? Indicate the divisions. 

2. In the inlroiliiclion what are the main points brought out? 
l)ii Ihey be;ir (Ureclly on what follows? Are there any digressions? 

3. Can yoii disliiigiiish groups of thought in the body of tlie 
essay? Arc lliese gniiips clearly related? Do you notice any repe- 
tilioii of till.' iHiiiil-. m^ule in the introduction? If so, can you account 
for these from the point of view of the general purpose of the essay 
(11.2)? 

4. Urn'-, ihi' conchi^ioT] sum up the essay? Are any new points 

J. Uiii^ (III' |i.(iM^i.L|ili slmcltire point out anything in regard to 
the stnicliLii- i-f ilir tlimmlil as a whole? Are the paragraphs closely 
related iir isnlalcd? Uu you recognize prevailing paragraph types, 
such, I'or e\aiiiple, as the "balanced" or •' antithetical" type or the 
so-c;dled ■■dwUictii.'e" or "loose" ty|ie, which stales Ihe main idea 
tirsl and |H'i>ci'uils lu the nnipliticatiou? Is tlie same structure 
nolicealile, ou iIil' one hand, in llie sentences ; on the other, in the 

VI. General Suggestions for Study. — The object of the foregoing 
L is lu give a stuileiit a beller grip of llie kind of writing which 
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the essay represents, to see how such essays are made up, to distin- 
guish essentials from minor points. To gain a wider knowledge of 
the structure of essays, a student would do well to compare with Mr. 
Morley's essay, Walter Bagehot's review of the History {^Literary 
Studies, Vol. II.), and Mr. Leslie Stephen's rather more philosophi-* 
cal essay on the same author {Hours in a Library, Vol. II.). A 
more extended study of structure of this sort, with special reference 
to the point of view, can profitably be made by comparing the essays 
on Wordsworth by Mr. Morley {Studies in Literature), Walter 
Bagehot {Literary Studies, Vol. II.), Professor Edward Dowden 
{Studies in Literature), Matthew Arnold {Essays in Criticism, 
Second Series), Walter Pater {Appreciations), and Frederick W. 
Robertson {lectures and Addresses on Literary and Social Topics), 
In all these, and especially in the two last-named, the points of view 
are quite different from one another, and the audiences, imaginary 
or real, are entirely unlike. For general questions on the structure 
of such essays, see page 241 at the end of these notes. 



IV. ON THE STUDY OF CELTIC LITERATURE 

I. Purpose of the Essay. — In the selection from the lectures 
On the Study of Celtic Literature, we are dealing, as in the two 
foregoing essays, with expository matter. As a whole, then, the 
present selection may be deemed to add nothing essentially new to 
our knowledge of thought-structure ; like the two former it is merely 
the presentation of ideas. The essay, however, is interesting as 
presenting several new objects of study : its structure, while easy to 
see through, is rather more complicated than that of the Macaulay; 
and it is much more conclusive and more firmly knit together than 
that of either of the two preceding; it differs from them not so 
much in any fundamental way, as in the care with which each step is 
worked out. Hence it is here introduced as an example of another 
variety of method. 

II. Principles of Structure. — From what has been said in the 
preface to the selection (p. 107) it is evident that Arnold is here 
dealing with matter more or less unexplored, or often ill-treated and 
neglected. This, in fact, accounts for the elaborateness of Arnold's 
treatment, and for his care to make each step clear as he goes along. 



In FtrsoHal Experience and Review Stevenson, since he had no 
point to prove, was merely giving, in a rather disconnected way, the 
result of his observations ; and in Macau/ay, Mr. Morley attempted 
to present one line of thought on a well-known subject. Neither 
essay, then, had need of the great elaborateness which came to 
Arnijld's essay, partly by the nature of the subject, and partly also 
from Arnold's habit of iniud. In the second place, it should be 
noleil that the present lectures did not have to be compressed 
into tile narrow limits of a magazine article, — they were first 
printed in serial farm. — but could be much more thoroughly de- 
veloped. A^.dn, the lectures were primarily intended to be heard, 
nut read; hence they had, on the whole, to be more clearly and 
carefully elaborated, and they were jjerhaps often carried out to too 
Rro;it leuglh, Si> \vc shall find in the selection (i) greater com- 
|ileleness in tiio method. (2} greater fairness in the presentation of 
the niLilerial, and (3) a greater degree of rounding out of the struct- 
uie and of deiirness in (he style, than in the preceding essay. Our 
]niibk'ni is hi see how Arnold has gone to work to make his essay, 
,iud lo look into tht dft.iils of slrnciure. 

III. Sltucture of the Whole Essay. — Before working out this 
pnihlcm in deUlil. we .shall do well lo glance at the structure of the 
w hull' essay. Thi'i, which h.is been roughly indicated in the pref- 
.Uoiy Hole (p. 107) and in the s»miniing-up (p. 132), lends itself 
most readily to the following treatment; 
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[Section I.] The ground for this 
inquiry is furnished in the enormous 
nxass of Cehic literature, in manu- 
scripts and anthologies (I.-III.). 
This material has heretofore been 
neglected because of — 



The Celt-lovers who have inter- 
preted it absurdly (IV. to the end of 
the chapter) . 



And of the destructive criticisms of 
Celt-haters (IV. to the end). 



I 



[Section II.] But the conclusions 
of these anti-Celts are merely nega- 
tive (I.). They do not vitally affect 
the Celtic question (II.-IV.). This 
is made clear by an examination of— - 



The testimony of the Romans (V., 
VI.) to the Celtic wisdom and dis- 
cipline. 

The Welsh tradition of the sixth 
century, and the manuscripts of the 
twelfth, which testify to the existence 
of a primitive literature (VII.). 

The documents which reveal the 
antiquity of the ideas (VIII., IX.). 

The mythology (X.-XXI.), which 
shows the Celt-haters to be quite in 
the wrong. 

The philology, which enables us 
scientifically to place these Celtic 
fragments, and definitely to establish 
the existence of a literature (XXII.- 
XXV.). 



I ^ 

Philology further shows that there 
exists a general racial connection be- 
tween the Celtic and ths Teutonic 
peoples (XXVI.-XXIX.). 

I 
[Section III.i] And though philol- 
ogy proves nothing minutely definite 
with regard to the relations of the Celt 
to the Saxon, it at least suggests a line 
of scientific inquiry which may throw 
some light on the question of relation 
(I., 11.). Th« tests are 



Philological, which at least shows 
that there is no evidence for the 
assumption that there exists no Celtic 
element in English (III.). 

Physiological, which, though in- 
completely applied, may lead one to 
hesitate in the assertion that there 



1 The first six paragraphs of the selection in the text, pp. xo8-xx6. 
Q 



exists no Celtic element in English 
(IV.-VI.). 

The spiritual test (VI. ff.)- 



[Section IV.] The spiritual test ne- 
cessitates a discussion of tlie genius of 
the nations wliich may possibly have 
to do with the question (I. and X.^). 

The German genius — steadiness with honesty (I.). 
The Celtic genius — sentiment (II. -VII.). 
I The Norman genius — decisiveness (VIII.-IX.). 



These are- 



The problem is the tracing of these 
elements in the composite English 
genius (X.). 



[Section V.] Now the English 
show 



i 



' VII. -XVI. of the text as lunnliercti 
'be intervening paragraphs- 



A marked capacity among Ger- 
manic nations for rhetoric. This is 
due to the influence of the Normans, 
who inherited the power from the 
Romans (I.). 

In painting and sculpture the Eng- 
lish stand between the Celts, who had 
no capacity for these arts, and the 
Germans, who have shown large 
capacity for them (II.). 

In the same way the Germanic 
strain in the religion of the English 
is modified, probably by Celtfc in- 
fluence (III.). 

In the two foregoing cases 
there may be some doubt 
whence the influence comes, 
but indications point to its 
Celtic origin (IV.-XVII., in- 
cluding quotation). 

The Celtic mixture is more clearly 
sliown in the carriage and manner of 

the iMi-ii^h (XVIII.). 

Corresponding changes have been made in 
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I 



Most clearly is the Celtic influence 
to be seen in English poetry (XIX.). 



[Section VI .] From a Celtic source 
English poetry gets (i) probably much 
of its turn for style, (2) much of its 
melancholy, and (3) nearly all its 
natural magic (I.). 



(i) Style, which the Germans 
have not (I I. -IV.), which the Celts 
have (V.-VIII.), and which in all 
probability could not have come from 
a Norman source (IX.). 

(2) Melancholy and passion, 
which are very strong in Celtic poetry 
(X.-XIII.). 

(3) Natural magic, which among 
older literatures is exclusively the prop- 
erty of the Celtic (XIV.-XXIII.). 



[Conclusion, Section VI.] It is this mixture of elements, and particularly 
the presence of the Celtic element, which, unrecognized and untrained, may 
prove fatal to the nation, but, properly mastered and built up, may lead to a 
settlement of literary, political, and social problems (XXIV.-XXVIII.). 

The foregoing general analysis of the essay as a whole will 
show how, from the point of view of structure, its conclusiveness is 
brought about. There are four processes to the structure: (i) the 
bringing in of new material ; (2) the examination of that material 
from as many points of view as may be necessary ; (3) the exclu- 
sion of those results which are not significant ; and (4) the testing 
of the chosen result from a new point of view or the applying of 
new material to it in order to refine it still further. 

IV. Questions on the Details of Structure. — Our task does by no 
means end with this general outline ; we have still to examine the 
details of structure. In this examination we shall have to look 
for several things which have not appeared in the preceding essays, 
and to these our attention may be confined. 

108, I. I, 2. The sentence should be looked at as an example of 
the directness with which Arnold sums up his results before going 
on to new positions. The three following sentences complete the 
opening sentence by showing just what is the importance on the 
problem at issue of the question of general race affinity. The fifth 
sentence states the real point at issue : namely, the determining the 
influence of one nation on another after " the embryo has grown 
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and solidified into a distinct nation." The sintli sentence shows 
that mutual influence under these conditions \% not known between 
the German of history and the Celt of history. The seventh attempts 
to demonstrate that some contact did exist on English soil. The 
eighth, from this, as.sumes the possibility of influence of Celt 
upon Saxon in England. The ninth and tenth state, by two 
examples, a prevalent view that such intercourse did, however, not 
exist ; and that this is a position to be looked into. 

The paragraph as a study in progression should be compared 
with the fo 

"If culti 

becoming = 
condition i: 

graphs {cf. 4 

being the 
Frederic H 
ming up o 
graphs], h; 
sentence], 
modern w( 

to become 

in our modern worid j. i>ui. iiDove mi in our own country nas cujiure 
a weighty part to perform [second limitation of the topic], because 
here that mechanical cliaracter, which civili.sation tends to take 
everywhere [^repetition of the reason of sentence t], is shown in 
the most eminent degree [reason for the importance of culture to 
England]. Indeed nearly all tlie characters of perfection, as culture 
teaches us to fix them [repetition of the opening sentence], meet 
in this country with some powerful tendency which thwarts them 
and sets them at defiance [i?trenglhenlng of the reasons for foster- 
ing culture]. The idea of perfection as an inivaiii condition of 
'"* mind and .spirit is at variance with the meclianical and material 
'alion in esteem with us. and nowhere, as I have said, so much 
^em a.s with us [explication of the topic-sentence by singling 
Jc of the attributes of culture and opposing it to a chief 
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characteristic of English civilisation]. The idea of perfection as 
a general expansion of the human family is at variance with our 
strong individualism, our hatred of all limits to the unrestrained 
swing of the individual's personality, our maxim of * every man for 
himself [further explication of the topic-sentence by singling out 
a second of the attributes of culture and opposing it to certain 
characteristics of English civilisation] . Above all, the idea of per- 
fection as a harmonious expansion of human nature is at variance 
with our want of flexibility, with our inaptitude for seeing more than 
one side of a thing, with our intense energetic absorption in the par- 
ticular pursuit we happen to be following [third explication of the 
topic-sentence by singling out one of the attributes of culture — as 
stated the most important — and opposing it to other chief charac- 
teristics of English civilisation]. So culture has a rough task to 
achieve in this country [summary and introduction to the final 
topics]. Its preachers have, and are likely long to have, a hard 
time of it, and they will much oftener be regarded, for a great while 
to come, as elegant or spurious Jeremiahs than as friends and bene- 
factors [statement of the difficulties which culture will have to 
encounter — used as an introduction to the closing sentences]. 
That, however, will not prevent their doing in the end good ser- 
vice if they persevere [structurally an introduction, by antithesis, to 
the closing sentence]. And, meanwhile, the mode of action they 
have to pursue, and the sort of habits they must fight against, 
ought to be made quite clear for everyone to see, who may be will- 
ing to look at the matter attentively and dispassionately [intro- 
duction to a specific account of the * habits they must fight 
against']." — Sweetness and Lights paragraph X. 

Do you note in the essay other examples of this sort of para- 
graph structure? Iri general, how do such paragraphs affect the 
structure of the essay, by making it clearer or bringing its parts 
more firmly together? — 108, 14-20. The repetition of clauses and 
the balance of the sentence should be noted. Does this structure 
seem to have value in helping on the progression of thought ? Do you 
note, in the remaining paragraphs, other cases of the same method? 

110, II. I. How is this paragraph related to the preceding? 
What is its function? {Cf, Macaulay, VI.) Is its length, compared 
with that of the other paragraphs, significant? In other words, 
should the paragraph be emphatic and very definite? 



110, III. 16-22. Analyse the sentence to discover (i) the 
amount of exact or so-called i' explicit reference" by words to the 
preceding paragrapli. (2) Ihe limitations which it imposes upon 
the author, and its exact connection with the following sentences. 
How about the emphasis? — 112, 17-20. What is the bearing of the 
last member of the sentence on I. and II.? Compare the opening 
of the next paragraph for the same object, 

113, IV. 25. 26. What gain or loss to the tirmness of structure 
do you see in Ihi.'s reference to the closing sentences of para- 
graph i.? 

115, VI. 2. Note the lentativeness of the conclusion, " may lead 
us to hesitate before accepting the round assertion that it is vain to 
search for Celtic elements in any modern Englishman." How 
many times has that idea been expressed, or at least strongly im- 
plied, in the preceding five paragraphs, as, for example, in II.? — 
115, 5. Would the omission of the words " of physiology and lan- 
guage." have weakened the structure of the paragraph as regards 
clearness? — 115, 6, What is the twofold value of the comparison 
beginning "As (here are , , ,"?. — 116,5,6. Note again the repe- 
tition of this idea. 

117, VII. i2-2g. Does the long la.st sentence seem to do more 
than repeal the two preceding? Does it digress merely, or really 
add something necessary to make the Idea clearer? 

11B,VIII, j-7. What is the function of tiie opening sentence, in- 
cluding the quotation? The second sentence obviously looks back 
to the last paragraph. — 118, 13 — 119. 8. What is the point of 
the group of sentences? Do they render the word ''sentiment" 
clearer? What, then, is the use of the rest of the paragraph? 
{Cf. VII.) Explain the paragraph in detail. — 120, 20. The sum- 
ming up of the [laragraph in a word, "sentimental," should be 
noted. Since the word has been carefully established, it furnishes 
the pivot on which the following five paragraphs revolve. 

120, 1.X. 21. "Sentimental." Note the emphatic definition of 
the word as a prelvide to the examination of the corresponding trait 
in the Celts. From what point of view, then, does this paragraph 
test the sentimentality of the Celt? — 121. 2-6, What, specifically, 
I is the object of the sentence in clearing up the structure or estab- 
lishing a point of view? — 121, 26. What is the value of the 

ntence? 
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123, X. 6. From what point of view does the paragraph take 
up the word "sentimental"? How many paragraphs does the 
sentence (6-9) introduce? — 123, 29. Note the repetition of the text 
"creeping Saxon." 

124, XI. 10. What can you say about the point of view of this 
paragraph ? Do you note any change in tone or degree of elabora- 
tion ? \cf, II. and Macaulay, XXVIII.) 

124, XII. 21. What further change in the way of looking at the 
Celt do you observe in this paragraph ? What place does the fre- 
quent repetition of the word " sensibility " play in this change and 
in the paragraph structure ? 

127, XIII. 8. How is the paragraph related in thought to the 
preceding? Is that relation clearly indicated by the wording? 
What new idea is brought out? In general, have you noticed in 
the group of five paragraphs dealing with the Celtic genius, any 
ideas or illustrations which seem to furnish texts for further devel- 
opment and illustration in Chapter VI. as outlined on page 227 ? 

This method of structure by the reiteration of catchwords may be 
made clearer by one or two illustrations from other of Arnold's 
works. Compare the following from Culture and Anarchy : 

"... Culture is then properly described not as having its origin 
in curiosity, but as having its origin in the love of perfection ; it is a 
stucfy of perfection [Pivotal phrase, so to speak, like "sentimental"]. 
It moves by the force, not merely or primarily of the scientific pas- 
sion for pure knowledge, but also of the moral and social passion for 
doing good. As, in the first view of it, we took for its worthy motto 
Montesquieu's words: *To render an intelligent being yet more 
intelligent ! ' so, in the second view of it, there is no better motto 
which it can have than these words of Bishop Wilson : * To make 
reason and the will of God prevail [Text] ! ' 

"Only, whereas the passion for doing good is apt to be overhasty 
in determining what reason and the will of God [Text] say, because 
its turn is for acting rather than thinking and it wants to be begin- 
ning to act ; and whereas it is apt to take its own conceptions, which 
proceed from its own state of development and share in all the 
imperfections and immaturities of this, for a basis of action ; what 
distinguishes culture is, that it is possessed by the scientific passion 
as well as by the passion for doing good ; that it demands worthy 
notions of reason and the will of God [Text], and does not readily 



itulTer \t% own crude conceptions 1o substitute themselves for them. 
AnrI knowing tliat nn action or institution can be salutary and 
stalile wliich w nut based on reason and the will of God [Text], it 
ii not so bent on acting and instituting, even with the great aim of 
diminishing human errm and misery ever before its thoughts, but 
that it can remember that acting and instituting are of litde use, 
unless we know how and ivhat ive ought to act and to institute. 

" This culture is more interesting and more far-reaching than that 
ntlier, which is founded solely on the scientific passion for knowing. 
Ilnl it needs limes of faith and ardour, times when the intellectual 
hori;r(in is opening and widening ail round us, to flourish in. And 
is nut lilt! tlosr and bounded intellectual horizon within which we 
liiive lime lived and moved now lifting up, and are not new hghts 
finding h'fc p.issngc to shine in upon us? For a long time tbere 
was no |>nss;igc fur them In make tiieir way in upon us, and then it 
was (if no nsc In think of adapting the world's action to them. 
Wlicrc w.is Ihe hope iif making reason and the will of God prevail 
I'l'iAt I .uiKing ]iiM|ik' «lni h.id :i routine which they had christened 
iiMson and lliL- Mill u\ t;,Kl [Tl'xIJ, in which they were inextricably 
Iniimd, ,iiid iK-vmid « liicli llioy Imd no ]ioncr of looking? But now 
till' itim I'ori'i' iif ,ulln.-.ii'ii to the old routine, — social, political, 
ri'lifiiiui^. Ii.i-. Mi>iuli'ifully yiehled: the iron force of exclu.sion 
:'{ .ill »hiih i- Mi'w h.ii uiiudcifullv yielded. The danger now is 
iiL't Ih.il [ii'i'plr -.build iili-.iiu.iidy ri-fuse to allow anything but their 
old nHiiUH' t.. |u-- r.'i i. ,iM'u .-lud the uill (if God [Te\t],but either 
lli.il lli.'\ "lu'uM ,ii[i>" -I -'111.' uiivehy or other to pass lor these too 
t'a-ih-. Ill i-l-i il',.il iliis -lu'ukl underrate the importance of lliem 
.dl,'j;<-lhci. .1:1.1 iluuk It iiiKiush to f^illow action for its own sake, 
»illi.>iii tii'iiWiii;; themwlies to ni.ike reason and the will of God 
(■ivv.iil i Ti'MI ilicreiii. N\iw, then, is the moment for culture to be 
of senile, cullius' "Irdi Ivlit'ic* 'u nuking reason and the will of 
Gi-d t'iO\.vil Vi-w'..' ■■ , ■ in. is a stud\ and pursuit of 

j^itecli.'n J'i\oM' ■ - ■ > k^Tiger debarred, by a rigid 

invincil'lf iiudi .-r - . ■ - \: ge:;ins acceptance for its 

idc.i-i.^":r'- ■■.-■. - 

■■ TV.- :- seired, the moment it is 
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ness to go along with or his misery to go counter to, — to learn, in 
short, the will of God [Text], — the moment, I say, culture is con- 
sidered not merely as the endeavour to see and learn this, but as the 
endeavour, also, to make it prevail [Text], the moral, social, and 
beneficent character of culture becomes manifest. The mere en- 
deavour to see and learn the truth for our own personal satisfaction 
is indeed a commencement for making it prevail [Text], a preparing 
the way for this, which always serves this, and is wrongly, therefore, 
stamped with blame absolutely in itself and not only in its caricature 
and degeneration. But perhaps it has got stamped with blame, and 
disparaged with the dubious title of curiosity, because in comparison 
with this wider endeavour of such great and plain utility it looks 
selfish, petty, and unprofitable." — Sweetness and Light ^ paragraphs 
III.-VI. 

Compare, also, from On Translating Homer : 

" Homer is rapid in his movement, Homer is plain in his words 
and style. Homer is simple in his ideas. Homer is noble in his 
manner. Cowper renders him ill because he is slow in his move- 
ment, and elaborate in his style ; Pope renders him ill because he 
is artificial both in his style and in his words ; Chapman renders 
him ill because he is fantastic in his ideas ; Mr. Newman renders 
him ill because he is odd in his words and ignoble in his manner. 
All four translators diverge from their original at other points besides 
those named; but it is at the points thus named that their diver- 
gence is greatest. For instance, Cowper's diction is not as Homer's 
diction, nor his nobleness as Homer's nobleness ; but it is in move- 
ment and grammatical style that he is most unlike Homer. Pope's 
rapidity is not of the same sort as Homer's rapidity, nor are his 
plainness of ideas and his nobleness as Homer's plainness of ideas 
and nobleness ; but it is in the artificial character of his style and 
diction that he is most unlike Homer. Chapman's movement, words, 
style, and manner, are often far enough from resembling Homer's 
movement, words, style, and manner ; but it is the fantasticality of 
his ideas which puts him farthest from resembling Homer. Mr. 
Newman's movement, grammatical style, and ideas, are a thousand 
times in strong contrast with Homer's ; still it is by the oddness of 
his diction and the ignobleness of his manner that he contrasts 
with Homer the most violently." — Section HI., paragraph I. 

128, XIV. 12. Notice that the summing up of the discussion by 
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the opening sentence is very tenlative: the commingling of the 
races is still livpothetical. — 128, 15. Can you see any reason, from 
the point of view of structure, for the excursus on the Norman 
genius? — 123, 19. What is the value to the structure of the reference 
to the "critic of the Saturday Revkw"! {Cf. I,) Have you any 
doubt as to the bearing of the paragraph? What is the main idea? 

130, XV. 16. Wliat does the paragraph add to the preceding 
(i) in idea and (2) in point of view? 

131, XVI. 16. Note how the topic of the fir.it s 
V eloped in the foUov 



Mion of ilie flirce kinds of genius. 



, Of Ihe Germanic, Of ihe Cell 



bentcncc b 1 hesc three an. manifcslLd in the composite Engliali genius. 

The stmctuie la obviously \erj clear; but does it also clearly 
sum up the precedmg nine paragraphs? Have you noticed a 
similarU eitact stiucturc m other paragraphs? Compare, also, the 
closmg paragraph of M iiaiilay (p 105) and What is a Uiiiversityf 
I. (p. 172) and XI. (p. 184), — 131, 30. Does the word "composite" 
seem to you to be warranted? In other words, does it not as.sume 
the point at issue? {Cf. 128, XIV. iz.) 

V. Summary. — The re.iiulls of this investigation may be summed 
up by spetillc answers to the following questions ; 

I. In the selection as printed, iihat is the point at issue? 

1. From ho« many and what points of view is it looked at? 

3. What methods are employed in getting at the main point and 
keeping it clear of the minor points? 

4v Do you notice, as in Macanlay, any pre\'ailing method of 
development in the paragraphs? 

5. Are the paragraphs similar in stm^ture to the whole selec- 

. What is your opinion with regard to the clearness of the 
whole? By what method is this qxiality obtained? 

VI. General Suggestions. — Arnold's work furnishes many excel- 
examples of the sort of structure which we have been consider- 
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ing. Among the shorter essays are notable The Study of Poetry 
(Essays in Criticism y Second Series), and The Function of Criti- 
cism at the Present Time {Essays in Criticism^ First Series) ; of 
the larger works are to be cited Literature and Dogma, On Trans- 
lating Homer J and especially Culture and Anarchy y of which Chap- 
ter I., Sweetness and Light, should be examined as an example of 
an essay built up around two or three texts and moved forward 
by the repetition of these catchwords. These essays are all ex- 
cellent examples of exposition so presented as to have the force of 
argument ; and in this connection it is well for a student to examine, 
as examples of the same convincing exposition, the late Professor 
T. H. Huxley's On a Piece of Chalk {Discourses Biological and 
Geological), On the Formation of Coal {Ibid.), and especially the 
famous lectures on Evolution {American Addresses). Newman's 
The Idea of a University is also admirable for this purpose. In 
these essays the topics, of course, are not pursued with an equal 
degree of elaborateness or written in the same style. 



V. THE STRENGTH OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

I. Object of the Chapter. — Like the essay On the Study of Celtic 
Literature, the present selection deals with large issues and attempts 
to present these in a complete and convincing form ; and, as such, 
it is an example of more highly wrought structure than the first 
three. It differs from Arnold's structure, principally in that it does 
not enter into the process step by step and thus reach the conclu- 
sion, but states the conclusion first, and to this adds the reasons. 
Since these results are plainly categorized, the chapter appears very 
simple in structure ; but in reality, as a matter of composition, it is 
difficult. This difficulty rests in the attainment of the complete 
view which the author must take of his subject, and in the pene- 
trating analysis which his purpose necessitates. 

II. Principles of Structure. — The chapter, it will be noted, 
attempts to give this complete view of the subject in a necessarily 
limited space. The completeness of the view naturally excludes 
any such methods as were used in the first three selections, — such 
methods as Stevenson's, especially, and Mr. Morley's would have been 
totally inadequate, and Froude's narrative method would have been 



out of p]iice, — and the lack of space forbids any sach eipUdt 
ItEatmeni as Arnold's. What Mr. Bryce. ihen, has done is (i) to 
classify ihe results of Iiis reading, inforniation, and obsenatioQ 
under tiUcli general heads as seem to cover ibe ground: (z> lo 
deduce, friiin eaih of these ma^ises of facts, a general principle of 
strength in American democracy; (3) to expound each prindple 
until il becomes clear; (4) lo select some of ilie material for illus- 
tration of each general principle; a.nd (s), when necessary, to test 
his results from more than one point of view. 

III. Strurture of the Chapter. — The structure, as a whole, pre- 
sents no difficulty. The method i.-i the arrangement of the material 
in one-tH'o-thr« rjrdcr, with Uie subject clearly slated in the opening 
sentence ; and hence no plan is necessary. The student should, 
however, keep in mind the seien heads (cf. introductory note lo 
the chapter, p. 133) which Mr. Bryce uses. 

IV, Questions on the Structure. — Besides the clearness of outline 
of the e><say as a whole, the clearness of structure in each paragraph 
should he noted. Without taking pains to articulate the sentences, 
Mr. liryce is clear and coherent in details, becau.'ie one idea grows 
wit of another, and because the groups are kept distinct by careful 
marking. These qualities may be more definitely brought out by 
the follnwing questions: 

133, i, 1. Note the exact statement of purpose in the paragraph. 
Compare the opening of Macaulay's /&/("■_>'.■ '■! purpose to write 
Ihe history of ICngland from the accession of King James the Second 
down to a time which i^ within the memory of men still hving." 

133, II, 0. Note how, in this and in the succeeding paragraphs, 
the subject is distinclly slated at the ouLset. — 134, 6-13, Do you 
see liow the example of European instability helps the coherence 
and emphasis of the main idea of the paragraph? 

134, 111. 23. "The best proof." Note that the paragraph deals 
with illustration.s. Each {cf. line 26) is introduced with such words 
as make its bi'arin)^ clear. {Cf.^ for further examples, A'-4^;»w, pp. 
ijQaiid i6z, i63,)^13S, 11-25, Nole how, in the group of three 
sentences, the .specific illustration Is introduced by a general state- 
ment. Do you cdl to mind other examples of the same sort? 

135, IV. 26. In Ihe paragraph can you mark off any general 
change from a st;itement of impression to illustrations, such as has 

^been already noted? — 136, 14-18. What is the value of the sen- 
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tence? Do the ideas become clearer through the opposition? {Cf, 
138,23-25 of the same essay, and i^irz^^///^/, 68, 12-14.) — 137, 11. 
Should not the paragraph have been broken at this point? Com- 
pare II. and III. In general, what should you say about the con- 
nectives in the paragraph, their number, and the closeness with 
which they bind together the sentences? — 138, 16. Does this clos- 
ing sentence rightly emphasize the paragraph, that is, does it sum 
up the paragraph as a whole? (C/". Rhetoric^ p. 156, 5, 2.) 

138, V. 18. Examine the following group of paragraphs (V., VI., 
and VII.) to see whether each member of the group is made on 
the same plan as IV. ; that is, an exposition of the subject of the 
sentence followed by illustration of the chief idea. Can you say 
that there is a paragraph type? — 139, 9. Note the strong emphasis 
of the sentence. Does it throw you off the track in regard to the 
remainder of the paragraph? (Cf, 137, 11.) 

143, VIII. 16. Does the interpolated paragraph throw any light 
on Mr. Bryce's method of using his facts or on the spirit in which 
he gives the results of his observation ? 

144, IX. 9. Trace the connection between this paragraph and 
VII. as indicated in the opening sentence. What gain to the fulness 
of treatment or to the weightiness of the opinion comes from this 
examination of the question from a new point of view? — 144, 18. 
How about the " balanced " structure of the paragraph as indicated 
by the sentence, "The answer to the first objection . . ." {Cf, 
Rhetoric y p. 160.) 

145, X. 16. How does the paragraph complete IX. in idea and 
in form? How is it related to VII.? In general, do you see any 
reason why Mr. Bryce should treat this topic of his chapter — the 
lack of class distinction — with greater fulness than the rest ? Is it 
that Americans are prouder of their alleged equality, or that on this 
point there is greater uncertainty ? 

147, XI. 17. Are paragraph types recognizable in the group of 
paragraphs (XI., XII., XIII.)? If so, is the type similar to that of 
the preceding group? — 147, 29. Note the emphasis of the sentence 
and the directness of the connective. 

150, XIII. 4. In the second edition of The American Common'- 
wealth the paragraph was nearly three times as long. Could it 
have been omitted altogether without loss to the sense? Is its con- 
nection with the foregoing clear ? 
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191, XV, ^1). h the paragraph parallel in structure with the 
jn'^L''ili ii;; or J* it iulj'jrdinale to it? In oilier words, does it treat 
tlip iiiNi* nolijctt from a now point of view, or does il deal merely 
wilh iliiiitrati'itii' 

192, XVI. 23. IJoe* ihe closing paragraph seem to you a good 
mini FUJI I y i/f llii- preceding fifteen paragraphs? (Cf. Macaiitay. 
XXIX , iidd L'fllir Literature, XVI,) 

V, Siiminary. - A !*tu<lent would do well lo make a simple scheme 
III tliy ji;iriiKr:iM'' 'clatioiift, acciirding to whatever plan seems most 
ttuHlljlc. Ik will liiiis gel il complete view of the chapter as a 
wliiilc. Ai ii'g,'tids llie Fiirm iind contents, he may sum up his 
IcsiilN hy ,iiiswi.'iiiig tlie rollowin;; qiieslions: 

1, ( .1(1 ymi iic(igiii;((! a iirevailing paragraph type? If so, is the 

lv| iii|i,ii,iiivi'ly more common than in the preceding essays? 

M llii-. hiimily I'sisis, dues il aid grcally in making the whole 

I'^s.iy 1 liMi ^ 'I'l' i"it till' (|in -.11 Iiil.'-i'iiil', , I low far is the great 

-■, Slioiild llinrUi;;ic;lli) I ,.:.,■ .li ,.■ 

I U iIk' |Mr,ii;Miih niui) t,,.u,l I!,,' t.i.pUasis? The co- 

I I -in mil --II];!;'''' '"')" I'l.iii.m'^ iii slriiLturi! Ibat would make the 

1, I liK". ilu' ili,i|iti'i M'l'iii to hi: cimvindng? What parts impress 

VI, Siitpi'sliiiiis, 1' \,iri!|ili's 111' tills siirl of structure are numer- 
iiiiv. iiul ,iii' M'ldiiiii uuiii- uiniliv ot -.tiid) th,iu the passage here 
.llhili'il Si tii'i'l U'vl I'.H'l.-, i--;ii-i-Nilh --lu-li .IS the best grammars, 
liiiiii'.li iii'-l.iiiii'-- I'l I.' iii'l.'ii' .in,ih -IS ,ii" p.inii-iibr facts and cate- 
(li'ii.fil 1i--mI('-, I'i'i '111- ;'niiiii-o ^|[ ivuipii-iiiiMi, excellent instances 
xw 1,1 li.' loitiid 111 ll-.iikc'. lot t\.iiuplo. the -■iiulysis of the causes 
Ml llii- U'Vf oC Hvt'vUmi .1.11."!;; ,\uuTic.ms. fioiu liie Spack on Coh- 
.lU.iti.'H '.,;!' .('■-y.--.-.- iii l.-id I'lrskiuc'i -V;VA«fj-.- in lEr. Lecky's 
M.',',-,- ,•' /-■>■, VV.'o -t^-.f.'v; in Mr, John Fiske's The Critical 
VV'.-A)' .'• Wu-':..ii lhft-\ i jnd in matu other books which 
deal ««ti "ni-'loiv in J" C^l^^*■'il.''^■v in.iiiniT. In all these the stmct- 

,. un b itillioitll in |>i ,i!vM'Itv>ii AS the m.itfri.il is hard 10 handle and 
I^VMt In cvtoiu ; J»<i iit jU, it sh,\,i!d Iv kept In mind, ihe s 
^V* fMd i*i KO ^r AS \\\e atialvi^is of :ho q'.testion is < 
^V pratcnUtiiHi >tt the rcjulls s!»i;ile. 
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VI. THE CROWN OF WILD OLIVE 

The present selection is far more significant as a piece of style 
than as an example of structure. As the latter, indeed, it adds 
almost nothing of interest to the preceding essays, and is certainly 
much inferior to the selections from Arnold and Bryce. The struct- 
ure may be summed up, in a word, as follows : 

Starting with two examples of the bad spirit displayed in modern 
business (I., II.), the author inquires into the causes of such ill-doing 
(III.) ; and these he believes he finds in the wrong use of capital 
(IV., v.), the willingness of people to be beguiled into buying the 
wrong thing (VI.), owing to their inability to distinguish profitable 
from useless work (VII.). Everywhere there stands out this one 
great failing of people — to realize that the value of anything de- 
pends on its intrinsic worth (VIII.) ; and the failure on the part of the 
audience to recognize this fact constitutes the great difficulty against 
which the author has to contend in giving his lectures (IX.). This 
leads him to a statement of his second great obstacle — his in- 
ability to assume and to formulate on the part of his hearers any 
definite belief in regard to the future life (X., XL), a fact which, as 
he goes on to say (XII.), kept him from driving his points home, 
though he always tried to assume among his hearers a belief in 
God, and to encourage that belief. He then enters his eloquent 
plea for earnestness of purpose, no matter what the future may be, 
and for a cherishing of the genuine rewards of work (XIII.-XVI.). 

In the details of the selection we do not see much that is new. 
The most interesting things are paragraphs I. and II., the sec- 
ond of which is, so to speak, the complement of the first, and gives 
the reverse of the picture of modern bad ways; the structural 
repetitions of the names on 163, 9-12, and 164, 8-28 ; and the fre- 
quent hints and statements of the author's point of view, as in 
" inner tragic meaning" (155, 11), in 160, 16-18, and in the last six 
or eight paragraphs {passim) . 

In general, a student would do well to ask himself whether he 
can follow the course of thought readily from beginning to end ; 
whether the essay is to be prized less specifically as an introduction 
{cf, Bryce, I.) to a series of lectures — which are but six or seven 
times as long as the selection — than as a statement of a point, of 
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view. wi:h the object of clearing up dubious ground, or of interest- 
ing the ill ni^thies uf the reader : and whether in any case the essay 
rai^ht not have piutitably ended sooner than it does. As an aid 
in deteraiining Kuskin's point of vien, a student should turn to such 
works as ^Vjjwm and Libts ■s.aA Fjts CLruigera. In detennining 
the question whether an essay b valuable for its spirit and view of 
life or tor its spediic tacts, he will be aided by reading such worts 
as Carlyle's Sartor Risarius, ticrots and Hero-H'orship, any of 
Emerson's hsiays, such essays by Stevenson as The English Ad- 
mirals, such by Lowell ,is On a Certain Condescensioa in Foreigners; 
%nd even more dogmatic essays- such as Arnold's Culture and 
Anarchy. 

VU WHAT IS A mnVEHSITY? 

The present 5electnn from Newnnn nia\ be disposed of in a few 
wunl>. It u mtere-. mg bjlh as an example of (ine-drawn structure 
and 'if dear lumin lu-i hij,hh polished sule but from our point 
of vieiv — the L^an iiiaiiun ol the arrangement of the thought — it 
presents little I] sujplement what haa been said in the foregoing 
notes ahoUc structure and offers less diiiicult\ lo the student — to 
wlmm i7iay be lelt now that he hii gimeii some notion of struct- 
ural l'urni3. the mailing ol a t,eneral plan and the analjsia of the 
details of the buiiuin^ up and juining together 

One or two obaeriauoiij oiiK nre neLeasary. The chapter is 

occupied entirely with a dennition of what a university is. This 

di'fiiiilfi>n mas seem iiecdle->-.l\ lonr — untd it is borne in mind that 

the chapter 1-1 the starting pjml ( f the whole treatise on the RUi 

and Pfpgrcss 'fOni tisities, hence "Sew miu s object to secure great 

clearness and luminoaits for this fundamental idea, and his desire to 

fire the subject with his o«n enthusnsm for it and to make it glow 

in the mind of his reader The latter end he attains through his 

style ; the former, with which we arc now concerned, is a niatier of 

structure. The opening paragraph contains the definition; the 

remainder of the cliapter is taken up with an examination of the 

definition from various points of view, with illustrations of the ideas, 

^ with contrasts, and with summaries. (For a full and interesting 

L *emenC of the methods by wliich a writer may, in general, expand 

I 'ndamental idea, see Geuung, Tlie Practical EUinettis of 

Hj t, ed. 1894, pp. 389-402.) 
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The chief points to be noted in the structure of the chapter, — 
and these processes should be examined in detail by the student, — 
are: (i) the narrowing down of the subject from the two great 
rival methods of teaching, in the opening paragraphs, to the idea 
of the oral method, or the university ideal; (2) the sustained 
antithesis between these two ideas (IV.) ; (3) the balance of the 
paragraphs (as in VI., VII., and VIII.) and in the sentences (as in 
XI.) ; (4) the clearness of transition and exactness of emphasis 
(as in V. and VI.) ; (5) and the significance and copiousness of 
the illustration. These are the sources from which the chapter 
gains its great clearness of structure, of which, as may be seen by 
examining Discourse II. of The Idea of a University^ Newman is 
his own great example. 

GENSRAL QUESTIONS ON STRUCTURE 

The following list of questions is added to enable a student who 
has followed the discussion to this point to criticise more thoroughly 
any bit of explanatory work which he may have to take up. These 
questions naturally fall into two groups: (i) those on the kind of 
composition and form of structure ; and (2) those on the excellence 
of the method as a carrying out of the author's purpose. The 
former — which are again divided into three classes — enable a 
student roughly to see what an author has attempted to do, and 
how he has done it, both as a whole and in detail ; the latter have 
as their aim to aid the student in forming critical judgments in 
regard to the value of the work. 

I . Questions on the form of composition and kind of structure : 

A, On the kind of composition : 

1. What is the purpose of the author? 

2. What is the nature of his subject-matter? 

3. What are the conditions under which he is writing? 

4. Whom does he address ? 

5. Is the answer to any one of the foregoing questions directly 
stated in the essay? Is it implied or suggested ? 

6. What, in view of the answers to the foregoing, should you 
naturally expect to be the most noticeable quality in the arrangement 
of the composition? 



1 
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7. As a mailer of fricl, haw docs llie essay impress you ? Is your 
expectalinn hnrne oiil ? 

8. Is the pcrsunalily of the author in any way suggested by the 

B. On the structure of the composition : 

I. Can you make any general division of the essay into intro- 
duction, body of the work, and tonelusion? 

z. In iIk iiiii.i; !■ li-:. dots the author do more than state his 
object? I ' ■ in any outline of the thought? Does 

he maki' ..i. ■ nil on his reader or appeal to him? 

3. Wh:il ,11 !. "i.i LLi.Lj; I joints in the body of the essay? 

4. ArL lhc.-.i! points closely related? Do they fall into groups? 
Are they intimately connected with the introduction and do they 
carry out the Une of thought indicated in it? 

5. Do you notice the repetition of any points? 

6. Wliat does the antiior attempt in the conclusion? Does he 
try to •'.'ilrike a balance," so to speak, to leave a pleasant impres- 
sion on the reader's mind, or to make an exact summary? 

7. How is the conclusion related to the rest of the essay? 

8. Ill the conclusion are any new points brought out either 
directly or by suggestion? 

g. in general, what relation has the explicitness of the essay to 
the object which the axithor has in mind, to the condition under 
which he writes, to the audience whom he addresses? What rela- 
tion has the arrangement of the essay to these things? 

C. On the rhetorical forms and details of structure ; 

1 . Do you notice in tlie essay any prevailing type of structure 
(in the whole composition, iu the paragraphs, or in the sentences) 
to which you can give such names as "antithetical," ie. the bal- 
ancing of the parts of the elements of the composition agMnst one 
another; '' deduclive." i.e. the statement of the conclusion, or the 
point to be reached, before the amplitication ; "inductive," i.e. the 
leadingup from particulars to a conclusion? (For various types of one 
element, paragraph, see the e.vcellent analysis in Scott and Denney's 
f^ragraph-U'ritiiig. For our puqjoses, the names are of no special 
Wftaoce : it is sufficient if a student learns to recognize in an 
Si certain method and type of structure.) 
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2. Do you notice any close binding together of paragraphs as 
indicated by the explicitness of the transitions ? Do you note many 
sentences which seem to you to fulfil no other purpose than to lead 
from one idea to another? Do any entire paragraphs seem to 
subserve no other function than this, or to be introduced merely 
for illustration ? 

3. What can you say about the unity of the paragraphs? Do 
you note any ideas which do not seem to bear on the main thought ? 
What of the emphasis ? Are the ideas clearly brought out ? What 
of the coherence ? Do you note any ideas which seem to be un- 
connected? (For a fuller discussion of these terms, see Rhetoric^ 
Chap. X.) 

II. On the excellence of the structure : 

1. Of the essays printed in this volume, which seems to you to 
have the clearest structure? In which, allowing for the length, can 
you most easily follow the thought ? 

2. Do you think that, in any of the foregoing essays, a method 
other than that used could have been employed with better results ? 

3. Which essay seems to you the most interesting? Which the 
most weighty as regards matter? 

4. Do any parts of any of the preceding essays appear to you 
unnecessary or unconnected with the subject of the essay? 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF STRUCTURE 

In addition to the references to Carpenter's Exercises in Rhetoric 
and English Composition, the student will find the following refer- 
ences to the more modern treatises on Rhetoric helpful in giving 
collateral information about structure. 

A, On the method or kind of composition : 

Baldwin, C. S. Specimens of Prose Description* New York (Holt), 
1895. Introduction. 

Fletcher, J. B., and Carpenter, G. R. Introduction to Theme- 
Writing* Boston (Allyn and Bacon), 1893. pp. 2-4 and 
64-109. 

Genttng, J. F. The Practical Elements of Rhetoric. Boston (Ginn), 
1894. pp. 326-474. 



Mil), A. H. f hf f'rntnfftf. of Rhetoric ('revised edition). New 

York Mf^irp'r' .;. f^/yv \»\>- 2j^7-400. 
/yflmorit, If. :,fifuinrn, "f l',<pn;iii(,n Csecond edition;. New York 

f I (oh ;, 1^.'/' Ifitrofl'ir tjf^rj, 
MrKlroy, J, 0. W. ///^ Sh Kdnre of English Prose. New York 

{ f\\\w.U'i\\\\), r>','/>. pp. 281-327. CNote. — The classifications 
ol .M«l.li'.,, tlir,ii;^li ,ii;^^(stivc, are somewhat too subtle and 
c;|m))iIi| I(' ,i'''|)I'«I with (.aution.) 

// < hi III'" 'ilMH liiM- of tlic ( oinposilion : 

IMkrM, (}. I'. ///'• /'nihi/t/rs of .Ifirmncntation. Boston (Ginn), 

iJ't, IM'' '^"^ U-'- 
Oomm^i, I. I'". I Ih' Ti ,iJi> ill h'.lcnii'iits of Rhetoric. Boston (Ginn), 

Mill, A S I h<- rini,if'Ir\ ,>/' Rhctorii (revised edition). New 

\x\\V ( I l.iip< I'O. iSijc;. pp. ?.y) 246. 
Womli'll, n.inrd linili^h (imposition. New York (Scribner's), 

i;;.( \ pp I -,■' i«) ' 

K » <u ih. pm\« iplr. .\\\k\ t\pos ot" structure in paragraphs: 
Hill. A S , . ' •;■,.•,, v,v of /\':rtof:i. Now York (Harper's), 

Ihll. AS , ' \. V .■•■ .V",/,''-;. prevised edition). New 
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NOTES ON THE STYLE OF THE FORE- 
GOING ESSAYS 



In our study of structure we have seen three things, (i) the 
architectural plan, so to speak, of the thought, (2) the methods 
by which the thought is fitly framed and joined together into a 
whole, and (3), as a larger problem following these two, the fitness 
of the structure, thus planned and articulated, to meet the con- 
ditions, both of purpose and of circumstance, imposed upon the 
author. Hence, whatever element of composition — the word, the 
sentence, or the paragraph — has had a place in showing the rela- 
tion of idea to idea, has been an object of our previous analysis. 

In the following studies we are to deal with the material from a ^ 
new point of view — that of style. This study is more difficult than 
that of structure, since style is in its effects more subtile and elusive. 
Thus, style has been variously characterized : Swift called it, " Proper 
words in proper places " ; BufFon said, " Le style, c'est Phomme " ; 
Arnold had it, " Style, in my sense of the word, is a peculiar recast- 
ing and heightening, under certain conditions of spiritual excitement, 
of what a man has to say, in such a manner as to add dignity and dis- 
tinction to it " ; and these are but a few of even the eminent phrases 
that have attempted to define the word. De Quincey, Spencer, Pater, 
Stevenson, Symonds, and a host of well-known men, besides many 
rhetoricians,^ have all expounded their ideas on the subject, and these 
have not agreed in all respects. It behooves us, then, to formulate 
an approximate definition for the word, a working definition rather 
than a philosophical one ; and this, for our present purposes, we may 

1 For a fuller list of references see Bibliography of Style, p. 279. 
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but that some details were out of place, or not well proportioned to 
the whole, or not clear. In spite of these defects, no one would 
question the power of Froude's narrative ; it is so vigorous, indeed, 
that, though done on a large scale, it hurries a reader over the defects 
of structure, and leaves with him a strong impression of strength. 
This quality of force, this power to hold the reader's attention, is 
due to the style of the narrative, principally to the words, but also to 
the sentences; and it is om* object to show by what handling of 
word and sentence this effect is produced. 

n. Technique of the Style. — A, Words, — The first and most 
obvious characteristic of Froude's vocabulary is its specificness. 
This is manifest in several ways, but chiefly in the verbs and the 
nouns. Froude rarely contents himself with a verb which does not 
single out the particular act ; and since the verb is typically the part 
of speech for narration, the value of the verbs to the narrative can 
hardly be over-estimated. Page 21 furnishes convenient and typi- 
cal cases of this ; the Spanish vessels "swept on" (3) ; the English 
at once " weighed "(11); Sidonia saw sails " passing '' (20) vaguely 
and appropriately, for there was not enough light " to measure his 
enemy's strength" (19) ; the English "glided out" (28), and "were 
hovering" (29) not near by but "at their rear just out of cannon-shot" 
(29). So, too, to take a few isolated cases of various sorts, we have 
"rushed" (2, 26) instead of the more general "came"; a mast 
or two had been "sprung," a few yards and bowsprits had been 
"carried away" (14, 21-23) ; the boat "shot away" (17, 21) ; the 
privateers were "warped out" (20, 5); the Armada "made sail" 
(22, 3) ; the Capitana "struck" her flag (25, 15) ;• Sidonia "dis- 
patched" a letter to Parma (27, 21) ; young lords and gentlemen 
came "streaming" in every smack or sloop that they could "lay 
hold of," to "snatch" their share of danger and glory at Howard's 
side (30, 21-24); the Ark RaleiglCs rudder was "unshipped" 
(32, 18; (/*. the verbs throughout the paragraph); the English 
balls " ripped " through the oak (33, 1 2) ; the Flemish pilots 
" slipped " overboard, " stole " the cock-boats, " set " their shirts for 
sails, and "made for" Flushing (38, 16); and numerous other 
instances. 

A great many of these verbs are, of course, specific nautical terms. 
Many, too, are originally of figurative value and have not wholly 
lost their metaphorical turn. Thus we have such verbs as " crept 
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back" (15, 24>. "culled"' (16, i),-'flew" (19, 3). "flocking" (5), 
"wringing" (27, R), "plunged" (33, 31), "clung" (40, 13), 
" promised " (42, 1 2), " leaping " (21), " swarmed " (44, 26), 
"pour" (47. 2), "reeling'" (48, 9), and many other instances of 
equally inconspicuous single-word metaphors. 

Again, some of these specific verbs are of much homeliness and 
idiomatic vigour. Tims we find " breaking each other's heads upon 
the quays" [3, 4). "the different squadrons huddled together" 
(24, 21), ■■Palmer proposed to . . . fetch over some worthless 
hulks" (41, 2;). "probably pitching tliem into the sea" (45, 19), 
and other such homely phrases. 

The nouris are no less specific than the verbs, but, since the verb 
is for narration the mnsl inipiirtsnt part of speech, they are perhaps 
less significant W e hnd lint Froude prefers to use several specific 
nouns where one or two gentril words might have answered the 
purpose. Examples of this are common enough; we are told not 
that there were man\ cannon the linest that could be had, but that 
there were tno thousand four hundred and thirty, , . . of brass 
and iron of \iiiims sizes the finest that the Spanish foundries could 
produce" [4, 17), and not that these were more powerful than the 
English, but that " the weight of metal which they were able to throw 
exceeded enormously the power of the English broadsides" (20). 
So, lOQ. Don Alonzo's family had not merely fought against pirates ; 
they " had for several generations been the terror of Mediterranean 
corsairs" (6, 23). So, too, in places somewhat aside from the 
main track of the narrative, ive learn that the Dutch supplied the 
Spanish "with salt herrings for their fasting days, and brought to 
Lisbon from the Baltic the hemp and tar with which the Armada 
itself had been fitted out" (7. 21); and that in Flanders Parma 
wa,s not merely ready, but: -'the quays of Nieuport and Dunkirk 
were thronged with hoys and barges. The cavalry horses were 
stabled in the towns ready to embark ; tlie troops encamped in the 
immediate environs. Artillery stores, platforms, crates, pioneers' 
tools were already on board " (8, 15). 

Closely akin in effect to these specific and definite words and 

making toward the same end of vi\'idness and vigour is Froiide's 

I use of proper names and quotations. The usefulness of the former 

K.as a matter of style is to give colour and life to a passage. Notable 

r instances occur in pages 2, 17-28; 6, i-7. 7: 30. 17-21 ; 41, 14- 
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18; and many other places in which names are accumulated. The 
best-known instance of the same sort in the literature of the century 
is probably Macaulay's description of the scene at the trial of Warren 
Hastings, in the paragraph beginning, "The place was worthy of 
such a trial." (C/". Rhetoric^ pp. 11 7-1 19.) 

As regards the quotations, their function in heightening the effect 
of the style probably comes from the fact that they tend to take 
the reader back to the actual time of conflict, to serve the purpose, 
so to speak, of the historical present tense by representing the 
scene as if it were taking place. This effect is obvious enough in 
the larger pieces of quotation, such as paragraph XI. and of Sidonia's 
letter to Parma (XLI.), but it is also to be seen in such smaller bits 
as 23, 12, 13 ; 31, 19-21 ; 37, 21, 22 ; 39, 23 ; and others. The same 
general effect is the indirect discourse of IX., X., XLVII., and the 
like. Compare also the sarcasm of such phrases as " the long-suf- 
fering and sweet and fatherly forbearance of the chief shepherd of 
the Church " (11, 23) . 

Froude's figures of speech, perhaps, gain their effects from this 
same power of reproducing, so to speak, the thought of the time. 
In general, Froude's figures, aside from those contained in his specific 
and single-word metaphors, are not numerous, but they are often 
aptly used. Thus, "like ravens to the spoil of the heretics" (2, 17) 
and " as at the call of an archangel " (27) give the point of view of 
the invaders. Froude also uses some cornmon synecdoche and 
metonymy ; and the virulence of the transcription of the Cardinal^s 
proclamation (IX., X., XI.) is in part due to the personification, 
placed in strong emphasis, of such words as " Vengeance " (10, 2) 
and "Ruin" (3), as well as to the strong metaphors "scum and 
filth of mankind " (10, 24) , and the like. 

The student must have been struck by the largeness of Froude's 
vocabulary. It is rare that, aside from auxiliary and connective 
words, he uses the same word twice in one paragraph, as " flew " 
(19,3, 22) and "broke" (24, 26,25, i). In respect to copious- 
ness, variety, and readiness Froude is excelled by no historian 
of the century, not even by Macaulay. This fact means that he has 
at command whatever word he wants to use. The variety of words 
prevents dulness, just as the specific nouns give the narrative its 
colour and the specific verbs its vitality of movement. 

One or two blemishes should be noted in passing. Froude, 
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■rness for specific words and large variety, 
jdiiH worti* us " chosen " in the phrase "culled 
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noted. II., especially the last sentence (3, 20), and IX., contain 
good examples of this, but the instances of carefully wrought 
balance are not numerous. 

Paragraphs X. and XI. furnish good examples, by way of contrast, 
of the effect that may be produced by sentences. X. contains six 
sentences with an average length of 40.16 words. XL, excluding 
the subscription, contains twenty-five, with an average of 15.72 
words. X. contains ten main predications, or only two sentences 
with one subject and one predicate; XI. contains twenty-eight 
clauses of equivalent value, or as many as twenty-two sentences 
with only one predicate. The emphasis of the words in the sen- 
tences of the two paragraphs is not very different; in both it is 
strong. The effect, however, of X. is totally unlike that of XI.: 
X. is rather slow and deliberate; XI. is choppy and virulent; and 
this difference is chiefly due to the length of the sentences. The 
latter paragraph, though not narrative, shows the value, for strength, 
of short, vigorous sentences. Since Froude^s sentences incline to 
the type and mould of the second paragraph rather than that of 
the first, we may say that to the amount of simple statement and the 
strong emphasis the speed of Froude's style is due, just as his 
vividness is the result of his wording. 

There are some possible defects which can hardly be passed over 
without comment. Froude too often lapses into clumsily loose 
sentences. We have seen the effect for rapidity of narrative of the 
short, vigorously emphasized sentences ; and when these are peri- 
odic, as in the first three sentences of I., or only naturally and 
moderately loose, as in the remaining sentences of that paragraph, 
the effect is strengthened. And it does not detract from the vigour 
of Froude's narrative to find that in a characteristic passage, such 
as the last three paragraphs, there is, in twenty-four sentences, of 
which nine are simple declarative sentences, only one (46, 27) 
deliberately periodic; for the order in all is natural. But such 
sentences, of which there are a number, as 4, 11 and 5, 12, and pos- 
sibly such as 42, 16, 43, 12, and 47, 3, through undue looseness, 
mar the force of the style for narrative. So, too, for exactly the 
opposite reason, such piled-up clause-heaps as 29, 9, and 35, 5, 
are elements of weakness. 

Another fault lies in the connectives. Good as are these fre- 
quently recurring " and's " and '* but's " for giving the narrative its 
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ilvil.ii;iliM> clTfrl wwX al tlif s^me lime blunting the barb of too 

i'V.im|ili-. I'l : ■ .!■ ■^iiiiiun fault occur in 30, 14-24. Some- 

linii's, III... .110 really inaccurate, as "and" in 18, 7, 

'I'hu iiii'lliiJil .iiiil qii.iliiy of Froude's sentences tnay be more 
(iniily li\t'il Ijy u fiimijarisnn between any characteristic passage 
tiiiiii till' M'U'i'liiin ami a paragraph froai another great narrative 
hi'.loii.iii 111 lliL' icnlury — Macaulay. A single paragraph is perhaps 
li.iiilh .111 ,ii'ri|ii,Ui- amount of material to base comparisons on; 
|iii[ -.inic M.K.iul.iv sliiiws liule variation from a normal and fixed 
si. mil. ml 111 M'iiti'111.1-,' certainly less than Froude, and since the 
liilKm iiii; ||.l^^.l.L;l' is il\,iMCli:3i^lic of the author, it may be taken for 

" rill' li.illli' irl.iSM-\| i-onimeiiced ivith a cannonade in which 
ilii' .iiiilli'iv I'f Mil' N.ihiili itiii starcely any execution, while the few 
[ii-lil |ni-ii'- >'i ihi' Itn^lish pftiduced great effect. Several of the 
iiii»t ilisiiiii;iiis|i,'i| ,i!iu'i'is in Suraj.ih Dowlah's service fell. Dis- 
I'iiloi lii'ii.in 1i> -.111 I'. Ill lliiini^li hii ranks. His own terror increased 
i>li*n in>'iiii'iil t-^ili' i>f Ihi- ci'nspirators urged on him the espedi- 
i'ii.'\ .'1 ii'lii'.imy. 'I'ln' iiisiili.nis .idvice, agreeing as it did with 
«h.il his iMiii li'iuii' suii^i-^li-il. \v3.i readily received. He ordered 
tils .tiiiH to UU \-.\<\. mui this order decided his fale. Clive 
-.ti.tlilii'il \\\i in->iiii'<i(. .ind ordered his troops to ad>-ance. The 
i.Milu^i'.i aiul ilisjiinied multiluJc gave way before the onset of 
i;;.i'ij>luu'd v.iKnii. No mob attacked by regular soldiers «-as ever 
■M.'!.' i'.im^'lt'iel* louti'd. Tlie little band of Frenchmen, who 
.il.iui' \i'muiicil to ivnfioa; the tiigii^h. were swept down the sweam 
I'l liisiliw-i- l'> .1" h.iiit ihf f.'rves of Surajah Dowtah were dis- 
jvi'scil, iifM"; t.' iv.i-^-ieni'i'.e Onlv Sve hundred of the vanquished 
MrlT sljiii- li.i! ilieir i.i-r.'.\ ihcir gav.*, their baggage. iaDumerable 
tt»SS>>'"*' i"i'"-"'rA'-''ts i.M::!e. lemaiHeil in the power of the cod- 
qitenws. With tli^ !,V" ■.'% i\ier;:v-ino soliiiers killed and fifty 
^WMtlded, Clivc Iw.i ■iiM:;fu-.i xr. .:nv\ .sf near <-j::y thcR^^and men, 
%, mbdoeJ an eiii;-::!.' \x-.y:% .;:*.i Kore pijptJous than Gnat 
lb."— i^rfiVV:*. 
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Macaulay's paragraph obviously has better unity than almost any 
one of Froude's and is more evenly proportioned. The sentences, 
after the first, are conspicuously of more nearly equal length, and are 
more uniformly periodic. But it may be doubted whether, as a whole, 
they produce an effect of greater vigour ; for Froude certainly gains his 
power in a greater variety of ways, is less monotonous in his rhythm, 
and consequently thrusts his style less constantly upon the reader. 
Incidentally it should be noted that the vocabulary of the passage 
quoted is much less specific than that of Froude's narrative ; but the 
passage is done on a smaller scale. 

III. Summary and Suggestions. — Among the foregoing facts of 
Froude's style, the student should keep clearly before him the two 
chief elements which give it strength — the vividness of the wording 
and the simple forward movement of the sentences. For further 
exercise a student should, of course, verify these observations, search 
for more examples, and discover other peculiarities ; and he may fix 
his results more definitely by mathematically ascertaining the size 
of the vocabulary, the range and number of the connectives, the 
sentence-length, the percentage of simple sentences, the amount of 
predication, of periodic sentences, and the like. Such methods 
of analyzing style are, however, not specially apt in the present 
case : in general, they are too mechanical to satisfy the sense and 
feeling for style which a student should try to cultivate; and 
Froude's style is so plain a thing that these methods are hardly 
necessary. Looking at the seven essays as a whole, we find the 
present selection a good point of departure for fixing in mind 
one or two obvious qualities of style. 

One or two questions about a larger subject may not be out ot 
place. Does Froude seem to write hastily, with too much sure- 
ness, or undue ardour? Is he always scrupulous to state the truth, 
as, for example, when in 40, 23 he conveys a slightly different effect 
from that of his quotation of the letter from Howard to Walsing- 
ham (footnote 46) ? Is the large amount of predication in Froude, 
compared with contemporary writers, due to his falling into the 
manner of sixteenth-century chroniclers, from whom he took much 
of his material? 
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(51, i), "my humble rig" (17), "as the talk went on" (52, 19), 
" I do not hear enough, in economy books, of pies and pudding " 
(63, 9), and many other like instances, which are apt, because 
numerous and not specially striking. 

More noticeable is Stevenson's trick of pairing words. The num- 
ber of instances is great in which he uses two nouns or adjectives 
where pne would ordinarily, and in another writer, have answered. 
Cases of this doubling are "success and verisimilitude" (49, 10), 
"readily and naturally" (50, 6), "character and experience" (17), 
"a certain shock of surprise and a sense of something wanting" 
(51, 18), "familiarity and breadth of humorous intention" (53, 7), 
"jeered and flouted" (22), "lightly and naturally" (28), "gentle 
and becoming" (54, 22), "relation and grade of society " (55, 26), 
"refreshed and solemn" (57, 10), "necessity and nature" (62, 22), 
and the like. The habit is so persistent that when we come across a 
triplication of words, such as "improvident and idle and debauched" 
(58, 18), we at once notice the unusual combination. 

The third point, new combinations of common words, with a 
slightly antique turn, is rather more subtile. Several of the fore- 
going citations, such as " familiarity and breadth of humorous in- 
tention " and " refreshed and solemn," illustrate this point. Other 
cases are : " there was no recognition in their eye, although I con- 
fess I sometimes courted it in silence" (51, 4), "a mere common, 
human man" (7), "the well-regulated female eye" (52, 3), "an 
elderly managing woman hailed me with counsels" (17), "ambi- 
tious hope" (54, 29), "my habit of a different society" (55, 2), 
and the like. In the same category are to be placed such 
common words as " pre-occupied " (54, 11), "currency" (55, 30), 
"effrontery" (60, 6), in which the original source and meaning of 
the word combine with the common meaning to give it distinction. 
So Stevenson, with nearer approach to a pun, says in Across the 
Plains^ " The two withdrew to the bar, where I presume the debt 
was liquidated." 1 

The fourth point, deliberate oddness of phrasing, is less impor- 
tant. One gets hints of it in every paragraph, and it is noticeable 
in such lines as " full to the brim of molasses " (54, 8), " by conse- 
quence" (57, 23; compare "in consequence," 59, 15, 23), "verg- 

1 Cited by Professor Walter Raleigh : Robert Louis Stevenson, p. 36. 
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iii>4 lij ils lowesl iL-niis" (64, 9). instead of "verging on" or 
"tuwiiid," Mure striking are, of course, "out of myself in diet, 
rtssiitiiili-s, mill consiikiulion " (49, 5}, '■ absolute success and veri- 
aimililiidi!" (10). iiiid imc or two otlitfr phrases, in which Stevenson 
tiii.-i jnifihiiit liiri jiraLlite so fa.i" as Ici render his meaning obscure. 

'I'hL'fiC iliaiaLtciisliL's may be seen in compact space in para- 
(jra[ih XIV'. Note such phrases as "broken bones" (60, 11), 
iiisifad of IIh- mure common and more specific "broken legs" or 
" liioki'ii .11111- " ; "engaged upon a roof" (16) instead of "engaged 
ill WDikiiin ii]'.iii a roiif"; "taken with a fancy for the public house" 
<17); ".KJiLTlisi'd iif iheir defection" (22); "the career of the 
'3), ,111 4i]it word here ; ■■ industrious bustle" (24); "earned 
V ill llii' sweat (if his brow" (38); "sexduplicate his 
i-.iiii.ilily " O"). i* coinage of Stevenson's (?); "swell 
II lii-. iilowa" (30); and the remainder of the sentence. 
[niiiil of view of freshness and individuality, compare 
.111^ iiAsa^f, ia which the significant words have been 

;hered in a noble summer's day. 

iiit was baking; yet in the woody 

inil our way. the atmosphere pre- 

,itk; in the afternoon. It had an 

le Hiit'/c from the sea ; it smelt of 

'■///. These, though in so far a 

hi'iiit. 1 stood on the platform by the 

il'ti-r anotller. pleasant villiiges. carts upon 

i''i Hie streai'i. and heard ciickcrmfs and 

tv, and beheld the sun. no longer shining 

:■'<■ t\Atn, but striking among shapely hills 

d coliiured by a thousand accidinls of form 

iu'.: x^itk '/(ijy/^" upon this rise in life lite 

J )i.h •■s.'.!!e. .\nd when 1 had asked the 

.■'.:™.>";.:';, and he.trd that it was called 

iut\ I'l tho Ti.iiiio seemed 10 be part and 

■ l-iiid A- wiicu Ad.im with divine fitness 

■^;utlaiiiin was at once accepted 

as no other could be. for that 

Stevenson : Airass like PLiiits, 
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In this connection compare Stevenson's own statement of his 
practice : " . . . I always kept two books in my pocket, one to 
read, one to write in. As I walked, my mind was busy fitting what 
I saw with appropriate words ; when I sat by the roadside, I would 
either read, or a pencil and penny version-book would be in my 
hand, to note down the features of the scene or to commemorate 
some halting stanzas." — A College Magazine^ I. 

B» Sentences. — Certain of these qualities — simplicity, deliberate- 
ness, and the antique touch — are due also to the sentences. In these 
the most notable fact is the use of " and " (or " but ") after a strong 
pause — a colon, or a semicolon. Thus, in the first two paragraphs, 
which together contain eleven sentences, six (49, i, 3, and 50, 2, 12, 
22, 28) contain this construction, and there is one case (50, 7) of 
the same construction after a comma. In the rest of the chapter the 
trick, though not so obtrusive, is obvious. The effect produced is 
one of slowness and deliberation; the numerous simple or only 
slightly complex sentences thus made compound prevent any word 
from standing out with great abruptness. The same effect is pro- 
duced by such connectives as " for" (51, 17, 52, 6, etc.), and in com- 
binations of words, as " improvident and idle and debauched " (58, 
18), by the same connectives. There is no hurry; each word, each 
phrase, each sentence, seems to be weighed and put carefully down. 
In general, it will be noted that the connectives are simple, few in 
number, and oft-repeated. 

A good example of all this is the notable fourteenth paragraph. 
Stevenson says not, " I give this story as it was told me for a fact," 
but, " I give the story as it was told me, and it was told me for a 
fact " ; not, " A man who fell from a housetop in the city of Aberdeen 
was brought into the hospital with broken bones," but " A man fell 
. . . and was brought . . . " ; not " When asked what was his trade, 
he replied that he was a tapper y'^ but "He was asked . . . and 
replied . . ."; and so on. Sentences 6 (60, 18) and 16 (28) 
are examples of a less striking sort of the same effect. In contrast 
to this, it should be observed that whenever Stevenson wishes a 
more rapid movement, he drops his connective, as in line 14, and 
when subordination is unavoidable, as in 15, he returns to the more 
modern and logical construction ; indeed, these exceptions strengthen 
the effect of his usual practice by relieving monotony. 

The same effect of deliberation is probably due in part to a mod- 
s 
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erntelj- trt'|Uenl redundancy in wording. Such words as " it ap- 
peared" (51. 2o), "h was . . . that" (52, 8), "as it seems to me" 
(58. 7), ■■ It is . . . that" (59, 4), and the like, are perhaps logicaUy 
unnecessary, but let them be stricken out of the essay, and the 
increased choppincss and briskness will be evident. This quality 
seems to suggest a desire on Stevenson's part to keep the emphasis 
from rccei\ing any such great prominence as is fitting and etfeetive 
in Froude's narrative. When we come across such short sentences 
as "The result was curious" (51, ij),"Itmust be a strange sight 
from an upper window" (61, 4), "They mark time instead of 
mnrching" (62, 11), the dilTerence in incisiveness is very notice- 
alilc, as is the pomposity of such a sentence as " To be politically 
blind is no distinction" (58.6), 

In this place it is interesting to note the evenness of length of 
.Slevensciii's sentences as they appear averaged by paragraphs, 
The fig\ircs for the eighteen paragraphs are; 23-66, 33,12, 19,50, 
33-33. 22-33- 17. 20.33. 22.44. 25-37. 23.91, 45.20, 29, 24.20, 
22. Ni, iH-22, 27.fia. 30.(10, 28,30, a total average of 25.28, from 
whirl] iinlv nnu iinr;t;;ra]ih. .\[,, shows marked variation. In no 
\Mriii \\lniiii ui' nii!-iili:r in the present volume is there such uni- 
rnriNiu, Hi II-. ihc f.Ki -iTiii in keeping with the evenness of tone 
wliii li .Sr,-i,:-ns,hii I lin nielli lilt pre.serves? 

Ill, Summary and Suggestions. — The foregoing analysis shows 
llie cliiof ch,iniclerislics iif .Slevensons style. The student would 
do well to lest llif rf.-iulls in other ways, of which the most signifi- 
c.lllt would he the rci\ riling of one of Stevenson's paragraphs, with 
a chan^'C to nuirL- logical or commonplace arrangement of the sen- 
tences; for Ihc words can hardly be laid hands on. Mechanical 
tests ;irc. of coiii'.ie. fcisiblo ; and comparison with the technique of 
other authors will sejve to define one's impressions. 

The present sdection is valuable as a starting-point in the study 
of Stevenson's style. The quality is here more obvious, more con- 
stant, more easy of analysis, tlinn that of many of Stevenson's better 
t known essays and causerics. such as The iingUsh Admirals and 

MLaniern- Bearers. In these essays many of the same phenomena 
cfa we have here ol>serve{l. however, give to his style its peculiar 
; but they are even more line-diawn. more delicately poised, 
t evasive. 
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I. Purpose of the Style. — We have seen (p. 210) the circum- 
stances under which Mr. Morley wrote the present essay, and the 
audience, the public, whom he addressed ; and we have seen how, 
by means of his structure, he tried to make his line of thought clear, 
and to force his meaning home. We may accordingly regard the 
present essay as addressed to a rather better defined public than 
either of the two preceding. Our task is, then, chiefly to see how 
Mr. Morley handles the technique of style in order to make his 
ideas forcible and interesting to his readers. 

II. Technique of the Style. — A, Words. — The copiousness and 
range of Mr. Morley's vocabulary are obviously the qualities which 
first strike the reader. One must, from the outset, be sensible of 
the number of the words, the fulness of the diction, and the readi- 
ness with which it is applied. Specific instances to prove this need 
not be cited; it is enough to say that the author rarely uses the 
same word, aside from the auxiliaries and connectives, twice on 
a page. These qualities keep the essay from becoming dull and 
tiresome, but they demand more minute analysis. We shall find, 
then, that the principal sources of power in the vocabulary are 
reducible to the following five heads, which are arranged in order 
of importance: (i) the splitting of an idea into certain component 
parts with as much specificness of treatment as the general nature 
of the essay will allow — in other words, the quasi-descriptive 
colouring given to an idea ; (2) figures of speech and illustration ; 
(3) the large number of paired words ; (4) the accuracy of use and 
double value of words; (5) quotation. Certain of these good 
qualities are not infrequently pushed to excess and detract from the 
permanent value of the style. 

I . Throughout the essay the amplification by the specifying of 
several ideas instead of one more general idea is evident. Thus at 
the start we are told not that Strafford would formulate some notion 
" of the ideas that he already had on the subject of the book," etc., 
but that " he would call for a sheet of paper, and then proceed to 
write down upon it some sketch of the ideas ..." (65, 12); and 
66, 10-13, is another example in point. So, too, we are told to "ask 
ourselves " not what place Macaulay has in English literature, but 
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"to what place he has a claim among the force? of English litera- 
ture " (66, l8). Better eiamples are 69, 3-6; 82, 2-5: 83,22-27: 
87, r4-2;. A iludenl should look with care through the essay to 
note the number and variety of such phrases. Do they, in general, 
seem to add to the picluresqueness of the essay and hence to its 
forct"? Compare the effect with a similar one in Froude. Are there 
noiiceaMe also, as closely akin in effect to these longer quotations, 
many instantts of single specific words? Compare, in the passage 
last referred lo. '■ blue foolscap." ■' periDds," "sentences," " phrases," 
iiiid the single-word metaphors, ■' buried," "scouring," "dashing," 
■' li.irbiiijj '■ : and in general, such phrases as '' the ninety volumes of 
VolUire" (67, 18), "threshold" (68, 3), "the four magic strings" 
(96. 29). 

1. U is hard in many of the foregoing cases to distinguish the 
line at wliich literal specificness pisses over into the region of tropes. 
'I In; fi]:;ures iif s|jeech and the companion illustrations in the essay 
iiri; vi.-ry abiindatil. To take of this class the phenomena which we 
lirhl iiicot — illiiilralion. At the very start it is seen in the quota- 
tini) fi'oni flilibon and tlie example of Str.ifford; the position is 
si:diiclive. More striking, perhaps the most striking illustration in 
tile eiilirc essay, is the "imaginary cane of banishment to a riesert 
Island " (67. 4), and the following out of that to the bottom of the 
jinge, iind Iti conliniiatinn iti the experience of the Australian 
travelltr, Hlli'ir giiofl examples — they are too long to quote — are 
S3, iH Z2 ; 84, 4 7 ; 85, 16-20. It is important to determine what 
p.irt lliLsc- pl.iy in the essay. Are they necessary for clearness or 
ail! (lii'v iiwil eiilirely frjr force? 

'I'll'' ri^iires iif s])ceLh proper are obviously very numerous. These 
inav be niu;;ldy divided inio two classes — the long-sustained meta- 
phors ami ,siiti!k-s, and the short single-word metaphors. A good 
exampk' iif the first surl is, " with as few notes in his register, to 
borrow .1 phrasij fnim the language of vocal compass, as there are few 
nnles, llifnmli llii:y arc very loud, in the register of his written prose" 
(83, 9), and iilhcr cases are 77, 25-30; 84, 7-14; 87, 25-30; 96, 
25-30; 106, i-io. Examples of the simple, short metaphors are 
_ "refreshment" [67, 7), "tempered pli rases " (71, ij), "distinct 
■kUterary force" (72, 10), "shining words and many-coloured com- 
munities" (78, io)."lhe poise of triith"(91, 13), "scolding pre- 
^HUoa"(B3i '°)' "stamping emphasis" (100, 12); and there are 
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many others which the student should look for. The number of 
these is very large ; to gain some idea of their significance one or 
two questions may be asked. Do you notice in the course of the 
essay any increase in the number of metaphors, both long and short? 
Do the longer figures seem to be used to render a passage clear, or 
for the sake of force? Is the same observation true of the shorter 
figures ? Do any of the metaphors seem old, worn, and, so to speak, 
crystallized? Does the effect of the metaphors on the style of the 
whole essay come the more from the vividness of individual words 
or from the large number? Do you notice, as in XXIII., any super- 
fluity of figurative language, or any incongruity in the imagery? 
Has Mr. Morley, to use his own words, been " betrayed into " too 
many phrases " of happy improvisation "? Compare, from the same 
point of view, the following passage from the same pen : 

"... Robespierre's style had no richness either of feeling or of 
phrase ; no fervid originality, no happy violences. If we turn from 
a page of Rousseau to a page of Robespierre, we feel that the disci- 
ple has none of the thrilling sonorousness of the master ; the glow 
and the ardour have become metallic ; the long-drawn plangency is 
parodied by shrill notes of splenetic complaint. The rhythm has 
no broad wings ; the phrases have no quality of radiance ; the ora- 
torical glimpses never lift the spirit into new worlds. We are never 
conscious of those great pulses of strong emotion that shake and 
vibrate through the nobly measured periods of Cicero or Bossuet or 
Burke. . . ." — Robespierre {Critical Miscellanies y\, p. 45) . 

3. We have previously seen (p. 255), in dealing with Stevenson's 
style, the effect of the pairing of words. The same practice is to be 
seen here: "clearness and reality" (66, 6), "a right place and an 
independent shape" (7), "significance or value" (16), "a depressed 
and dolorous spirit" (67, 14), "power and vigour" (70, 18), "unc- 
tion and edification" (71, 21), and many others, are cases where 
one word might have answered the purposes. It is obvious that the 
doubling of words greatly increases the size of the vocabulary. In 
the present essay, however, is this doubling less characteristic than 
with Stevenson? In other words, when three or four words are 
used, are you sensible of any great departure from the prevailing 
" type and mould " of diction ? Is the effect produced by pairing 
in any way similar to that of the phenomena which we have ob- 
served under i (p. 259) ? 
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B, Sentences, — The sentences are of less significance than the 
words, but several points need to be noted. Comparing them with 
those of Froude and Stevenson, one feels the fulness of the word- 
ing ; and as a matter of fact the average length of sentence is nine 
or ten words greater than in either of the preceding essays (34.68 
as against 24.58 and 25.28, respectively). This greater length 
arises, no doubt, from the large number of doubled and parallel 
words ; but it is sometimes due to pleonasm pure and simple. An 
example of this is the second sentence (65, 11), which could have 
been shortened by twenty-three words, with little loss to the mean- 
ing, as follows : " [It is also told of] Strafford [that] before reading 
any book [for the first time, he] would [call for a sheet of paper, 
and then proceed to] write down [upon it] some sketch of the ideas 
that he already had upon the subject of the book, and of the 
questions that he expected to find answered." The pleonasm, in 
this instance, may be warranted on the ground of picturesqueness, 
which, we have seen, is one of Mr. Morley's aims. Can it also be 
explained by the desire on Mr. Morley's part to lead on his reader, 
by a leisurely opening, to the more important parts^of the essay? 
In determining this point, is the fact that the average sentence 
length (51.66) of the paragraph is greater than that in any para- 
graphs, except XVII. (61) and XXVI. (54.44), in any way signifi- 
cant? Are any other cases of redundancy to be explained on 
similar grounds? 

Keeping closely, however, to the purpose of our examination of 
the sentences — their effect in warding off tediousness and mo- 
notony — we may pursue the analysis under four heads: (i) the 
variety in form of the sentences ; (2) their balance ; (3) the swing 
and cadence ; and (4) the compactness and emphasis. 

1. The variety is obvious. In dealing with Froude and Stevenson, 
we have seen a recurring simplicity and similarity in sentence 
structure, but such is not the case here. This variety may be 
brought out by the following questions : Are there, on any one 
page, two sentences, with the exception of such simple sentences as 
92, 8, 9, which are built on the same plan ? Can you say, as was 
possible with Froude and Stevenson, that there is a prevailing type 
of sentence ? 

2. The number of balanced sentences {cf. Rhetoric^ pp. 108, 109) 
is large. We have seen in the structure of the essay (cf'T^* 221^ 
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M, XXI , I!) Ihal Mr. Morlev frequently moves his para- 
iv a •rrirt 'iC .inTitliese^ : and ihe pairing of words bints at a 
, iin liN [lari. in [Mr.illcU And contrasts. Examples of thebal- 
iilcncct arc 66. 3 : 67,9. 14; 68. 12; 72, 25.29; and 78, tg; 
J4. may lie tiikcn a* an illuitralion for analysis. There are 
r.illel mcniliiTi cath litginninKwith "if." in each of these 
l>l,ii:<*il in antiihe.ti.t with Macaulay, who, being for the 
|Mii|Mii<c ilic in'irc imp'.irtant man, is put in the maio clause. 
iiiir iif wiixl uitli wurii may be thus pointed out: 

II \1 I i.iiisi' Mii.t. Second clause — Macauuit 

{■i.,!H;,l,.!«l.-) ^principal) 

l.iiiKJil 1'. templed 

■iiiiiic nt liinu 2'. more of them 

tiMSiin 3'. declaim 

,'iri ,111 iMiiniiiii' t', did much to encourage 

'''' ' ' ' 3'. oracular arrogance 

I, III rv.iiniii.iti 1 3', a rather too thrasonical 

liu.lilc ii|miiiiii'. complacency 

■.iinni iiliMs 111 r. trained a ta'ite for 

unit r "iri , - ^ 2'. superficial parlicularitieii 

|'"1 il ','!'|"i'|','^'^ ^' "''''''"*' circmnstantialities 

iof local colour 
4'. all Ihe parn]>hernalia of 
Ihe pseiido-picturcsque. 

the points to be deter- 
aiK-e is in keeping with 
he essay as a whole, and 
.■p tlie antitheses from 
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I'l' p.iss.iges referred lo, — and 
1 lo illustrate the principle on 
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which he is insisting, — we shall find that the beauty of sound of 
Clarendon's prose comes, roughly speaking, from recurring pairs of 
harmonious words, each pair of which is usually preceded by an ad- 
jective and followed by a noun with "of" or "to," e,g, "of that 
primitive simplicity and integrity of life " (98, 2) ; that from Burke 
on parallel phrases and sentences of varying length; that from 
Southey on the doubling and the parallelism both, to say nothing 
of the recurrence of the same sound. It is worth while to see if the 
ready and frequent doubling of phrases in the present essay — that 
characteristic trick — give like effects. Almost any paragraph is 
good as an example, but in XIV. the swing of the sentence is par- 
ticularly noticeable. The most ready test to apply is to read a few 
sentences aloud to note whether they read with smoothness and 
variety. Another test is to destroy the pairing of the words to 
ascertain if the passages sound so smoothly as at present. 

4. Lastly, in regard to the emphasis of the sentences {cf. Rhetoric^ 
pp. 139-142), the student should note whether the words at the 
beginning and the end of each sentence serve not only to show the 
connection of thought, but also to throw the idea into sharp relief. 
Take 67 as an example : are " That Macaulay comes " (i), " is quite 
certain " (3), " whom " (8), " momentous post " (9), " clearly " (9), 
"Englishmen" (14), "Germans" (16), "a sensible Frenchman" 
(17), "Shakespeare" (16), "Goethe" (17), "Voltaire" (18), "two 
authors" (21), "popular preference" (22), the important words? 
Should not "the object of a second choice " (19) be exhumed from 
the middle of the sentence ? Or, again, spread out such a sentence 
as 66, 19-23, into four simple declarative sentences, and note the 
loss to compactness and proportion. Note, too, in the last exam- 
ple, the emphasis of the clause " It is seventeen years since he 
died." What would have been the effect had the clause been made 
subordinate with, say, " since " ? The student should examine other 
parts of the essay from this point of view. 

III. Summary and Suggestions. — A student might do well to 
test some of these results by process of figuring, to ascertain with 
juster sense the proportion which each of these causes bears to the 
result. Again, some of the defects of the style, which lie apart from 
the purpose of the present analysis, ought to be looked into to aid 
in determining questions as to the uses and limitations of such 
a style as Mr. Morley's, its fitness for certain conditions and kinds 



of mnlerial. Moreover, the ba that Mr. Morley, using for the 
wIidIl' cs«av an nveras^ "f 27.02 per cent of foreign words (not 
iiicludiiijj proper names anU quotation), runs with some uniformity 
from 21.12 in 1. to 33.78 in XX. and back to 26.40 in XXIX. 
niislil show an interesting fact nith regard to Mr. Morley's men- 
tal am.! stylistic stride as he warms up to his work. These, how- 
ever, are suggestions lor an advanced student ; for the beginner the 
object is. through a riiugh and not too minute analysis, to develop 
a feeling for style. 

IV. OK THE STUDY OF CELTIC LITERATURE 

I. Purpose of the Style. — The present selection may be treated 
r.nhtr m>irf siimmarilv than the three preceding essays, for the 
reisDUs tlut 1 1 ) n sludent. from his previous study, may be supposed 
jiilc niili gre.Her e.tse to aiulyie style, and that (2) the similarity of 
Aniiilii's itvlii ii> hii structure is much closer than in any other essay 
lh,il «c h.ive herclotore seen, Arnold made it his constant aim 
(i '■- ;■. J24I III give his idea a clear treatment, a fidl treatment, and, 
abo* e ,lll. a trc.itment the fairness of which no one would dream of 
iiucsiioiiiiig: hii chief motive was. in his oivn words, -a disinter- 
csivi! eiideav our to learn ami propagate the best that is known and 
ihoiyht ill ihe world." One would expect, accordingly, to find 
Arnolii's stile ni'i.lMc for clearness, lucidity, and cautiousness : and 
it. ji J matter ot imiTession, other qualities are present they may be 
liisrriiaiiied in the fi.>ilj«ing treatment. 

II. TwhBiqueoflheStyle. — -J. llWJj. — Deliberate and catefiil 
solfclit'ii .md iiefTii;i-?ft of words is the most obvious principle of 
.liuoUi's \>'L*.i:".:i,iry, This is the main, the only vital point to con- 
siiler ; (|uesi:v>i:i 01 siie of vocabulari-. range, derivation, spedficsiess. 
anJ the lile may be left as imderirudies for the student to solve 
at his leisure. This care is shown, in the following ways, which are 
staled not in the ordier of prominence but as they foDow from one 
UWlbv: (1) atwuraci of denotation u/' R-^itjricp. 191) in all im- 

IMBt words. as in the nouns -race"" (108. 2V, -nations" (13). 
act and tuii^turc"" (19'- the verbs - tu oppose" (22), -to com- 
(te* (J3). the adjectives - formed, marked, national, incf^ce- 
^tX tiie adverb - csseauilly ~ (111. i3l. and the like: (2) 
^ded shatpaess of ileaiu^ion which each extra word gives, as 
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"grown and solidified" (108, 15), " deliberate wholesale extermina- 
tion " (111, 2), " laws, manners, language " (14. — Why the order ? 
Cf, 16 and 20) ; (3) the contrasts between words, as "plainness and 
homeliness " (117, 12) with " beauty and distinction " (13) ; (4) the 
very frequent limiting and narrowing down to exactness of the 
idea as by the phrases " even if proved " (108, 3), " indeed " (7), 
"at least " (9), "for Celt and Teuton," etc. (21) ; (5) the preparing 
for any unusual word or figure, as in " so to speak, underground lot " 
(111, 8), "in a word, science'' (117, 8), and the like; (6) the illus- 
tration, as in "France, for instance, and Italy" (109, 23) ; and (7), 
to which these are the prelude, the repetition of any phrases, once 
carefiilly chosen and narrowed down, such as " embryo " (108, 9, 15, 
etc.), "crystallized" (29, 30), and especially the longer and more 
important words and phrases round which each section and each 
paragraph revolve, as "energy with honesty" (116, 22), "senti- 
mental" (120, 21). Compare for the same effect, more conspicu- 
ously wrought out, pages 228, 229, and 231-233 of the notes. 

One or two questions may, from a slightly different point of view, 
serve to show how Arnold strives constantly to keep the style from 
obscurity. Do you note, in the selection, many figures of speech, 
either long or short, as "embryo" {passim), "province" (110, 16), 
and the longer metaphor of 117, 9-1 1 ? Is the effect of these for 
force or for clearness? Do you note any descriptive treatment of 
ideas, as in Macaulayf Compare 108, 8-14; 117, 12-28; 118, 19- 
120, 14 ; 124, 1 2-20 ; — should you say that there is, in these passages, 
any attempt to attain picturesqueness, or only, through illustration, 
clearness of idea? Do such small and homely words as "ousted" 
(109, 23), "clean gone" (113, 28), "out at elbows" (123, 20), 
"fetch a very wide circuit" (131, 16), occur in places where they 
can be not only clear but forcible as well? 

B, Sentences, — Arnold's sentences are long; in this selection 
they average nearly forty-three words (42.93). This fact is not im- 
portant, for it merely shows that Arnold attempts to put a good 
deal into each sentence ; but it is important to see how this length 
comes about. Obviously it is not due to redundancy ; for we have 
seen that Arnold is very cautious in his choice of words and rarely 
introduces a word which does not add to his meaning. This 
length, one would say, is chiefly due to the number of limitations 
and repetitions; but closer analysis will show that it is due to 
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tin- principle on which the sentences are built — the desire so to 
prcsciil each uiiil of thought that (i) it can be grasped by itself 
and (;) can be shown in its relation to the preceding and follow- 
ing ideas. 

To gain the.se ends, unity and coherence, the form of sentence 
which Arnold most conspicuously adopts is made up of two (or 
siimellmes three and four) members, the first of which slates in 
rather general terms, chosen witii reference to the preceding sen- 
tence, the idea of the sentence ; and the last of which repeats this 
idea in more specific words. This is really the same device which 
we have seen in the striLCture of the essay (p. 227). Take two 
sentences. 109. 4-1 3. as an example ; they may be expressed thus : 
( I ) The coniact between Ha>;on and Uriton must have left traces ; 
(I rc|>ea!i.'ri) ihere must be some trace in us of this meeting; (i 
specified) [here roust be some Celtic vein in us ; (2) many people 
say lh.it there is nothing of the kind; (2 specified) Ihe Saturday 
J^i"vmv says tlial it is \'ain to look for such traces. A better exara- 
plu is I.X, {if. Rhetoric, p, 135), in which nearly every sentence 
follows ihis typi! — two clavises separated by a semicolon, with the 
connective dropped. It is as if Arnold look two sentences, the 
secund specifying what the first had said in rather general terms, 
put thesie lii;;ether, and inserted a semicolon to indicate the juncture. 
Thi: unity of each sentence is excellent; the idea can be grasped as 
a whole and in parts, and its connection with the main idea is 
always plain. The slalemenl of this analysis should be tested by 
the sludenf to see wlietlier the type of sentence is conslanl ; such 
cases of ■■ and " afLcr a semicolon, as 109, 2S, furnish tests by way 
of contrast. 

This unilv is the main point. Another factor which contributes 
to clearness is Arnold's peculiar method of handling the emphasis 
of his sentences. Arnold delights in setting out his important idea, 
and then repeating it with its context. Already in dealing with 
e (p. 230, note to 120. IX. 21)^ "e have observed the same 
L tric^ in the paragraphs ; Arnold places bis emphatic word at the 
d of the paragraph, and develops the paragraph round that. 118, 
%ls another instance : Arnold emphasizes his idea by setting out 
lie head words of tlie qiiolalioii. •' For dulncss. the creeping Saxons^ 
l4 this he follows with the longer quotation to lead on to his next 
Compare the following from Wordsworth: •■ . . . -Duty 
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exists,' says Wordsworth, in the Excursion ; and then he proceeds 

thus — 

' . . . Immutably survive, 

For our support, the measures and the forms, 

Which an abstract Intelligence supplies, 

Whose kingdom is, where time and space are not.* " 

The same method is employed in the sentence in 120, 21, already 
noted under the treatment of paragraphs, where the main idea is sin- 
gled out in the word " sentimental " and then repeated in other words ; 
and the same way of doing things is to be seen in the quotation from 
Renan (118, 25), the substance of which has already been made 
clear in the preceding sentence. In minor points the effect for em- 
phasis is to be noted in the repetition of a word and the suppression 
of the connective, as in "a Celtic element, a Germanic element" 
(116, 14), and "the Celtic genius, the Germanic genius" (15). 

These points, which are after all various aspects of the same 
principle, may be fixed by one or two questions from a different 
point of view : Do you notice any wide variation in sentence 
forms ? If so, do they exist for the sake of variety, as with Mr. 
Morley, or for clearness pure and simple ? Does a large proportion 
of the sentences seem periodic, and is the effect of the style as a 
whole periodic? Do the sentences read smoothly? 

III. Summary and Suggestions. — As has been said, Arnold's 
style has so many characteristics in common with his structure that 
the foregoing analysis has been short. One or two general tests, 
however, may be applied: it would be interesting to strike out 
Arnold's repetitions and connecting phrases, or, after rewriting one 
of his paragraphs on, say, Macaulay's plan, to note the gain in 
terseness and trenchancy and the loss in exactness. The fact, too, 
that few explanatory footnotes are necessary indicates the clearness 
of Arnold's work. 



V. THE STRENGTH OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

I. Purpose of the Style. — We have before noted (p. 235) the 
clearness of structure of Mr. Bryce's chapter and the method by 
which that clearness is obtained. The questions, whether the style 
is also clear and by what method clearness is produced, are the 
objects of our present study. These may quickly be disposed of. 



n. Tccksiqae ol the style. — .-t. Words. — Answers to twaques- 
litias wai ii\ the chiracieristics of the vocabularj- in ihe student's 
iciiid: — Are ihere any nurris not clear and accurate in denotation 
<K e^rioycd ia unusual ienses? Do you note anj- words or phrases 
khtch give peculiar distinction \o the style ; i.e. is there any unusual 
^ledlicaess. as with Froude. or individuality, as with Ste^'enson, or 
pingc and I'ariety. a^ with -Mr. Nforley. or cautious seleclion and 
rcaeliiion. as with .Arnold? Questions of etymology and the like 
IBiy be put afide for the student to answer at his leisure. 

S. SiHten.ei. — The sentences require more care, but they also 
may be besi treated by questions : — 

I- Di,» the sentences confi'rm to the loose or to the periodic tj'pe? 
If tile lixije. arc xht n ord? still kept in a natural order and is there 
anv difficrJti ia luUowing the thought? Compare 137, 25, 27; 
139. 5 1 140. iS : 142. 25. Is this looseness ever 3 positive gain? 
Com^^^ire 1+4. 9. 147. 29. 

;. The c:;.itions suggest the principles of emphasis, coherence, 
and i!:ii:y. Is the looseness ever detrimental to the emphasis ; i.e. 
does Mr. Hryce olien buty an important word by placing a loose 
datise alter it.' Cumpari; 138, za. zy Is the looseness ever an aid 
10 ci'herence ? Compare the last example cited under 1, and 13S, 3, 
and 1S3. 4. In any uf the examples cited would the unity be im- 
proved by bre.iking the sentence or by rearranging it to avoid the 

3. Kegarding these qualities apart from looseness, how do they 
appear to vou? Is the emphasis better at the beginning of sen- 
tences than at the end? Compare "The Federal Constitution" 
(134. 3I. "All over Europe" (61. -Even in England" (ll>, and 
the like « ilh the dosing words of the sentences. Does this empha- 
sis, so to speak, mark out definitely the limits of each sentence both 
at the beginning and at the end? Is the connection of each sentence 
with the preceding and the following sentences plain? Compare 
"Another" (134, 26). Are the connectives, both connective words 
es, firmly used ? Is there great variety in them? In these 
wets, compare the structure of the sentences with that of the 
aphs(c/. pp. 236,237). 
> you note any lack of finer sliades in the coherence and 
Would it not liave been better to say, instead of '■ which a 
jea" (13S, 15), "levied by a Ring," in order to keep the 
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same subject throughout the sentence ? Should not " whose " 
(145, 6) be changed to " of which " for more accurate coherence ? 
Does "which" (153, 12) introduce an idea apart from the sen- 
tence, and, if so, should not the articulation be differently made? 
Compare 136, 2 1 . 

5. Does the looseness which we have before noted ever lead to 
positive clumsiness and cumbrousness of style ? Compare 136, 6 ; 
142, 3 ; 143, 23 ; 145, 5 ; and the like. Are these sentences hard to 
grasp entire ? Is their lack of ease and force, if it exists, brought out 
by contrast with such balanced sentences as 142, 22, and 148, 27. 

6. It may be interesting to note that Mr. Bryce's sentences are a 
trifle shorter than those of Mr. Morley (34. 1 5 to 34.68 for Macaulay) . 
What, then, is the difference in effect, and how, in any of the ways 
indicated above and on pp. 259 and 263, is this produced? 

ni. Summary and Suggestions. — As the foregoing questions 
suggest, Mr. Bryce's style is clear, plain, unadorned, without dis- 
tinction of word or phrase, but thoroughly useful for its purposes — 
to state a case clearly and directly, without prejudice, colouring, or 
superfluous unction. Hence it is fitting for a model : its simplicity 
and directness are wholesome ; its defects are so obvious and easy 
of eradication that a student may readily avoid them. 



VI. THE CROWN OP WILD OLIVE. 

I. Purpose of the Style. — The two selections which follow de- 
pend for their effect on a finer handling of style than we have 
noticed in any of the preceding essays. In the introduction to The 
Crown of Wild Olive, one is impressed not only by the strength 
and earnestness of Ruskin's manner, but also by the elegance of 
rhythm and recurring sound, and the sympathetic modulation of 
phrase and sentence which renders an ordinary passage smoother 
and more flowing, and an unusually picturesque and eloquent pas- 
sage more picturesque and eloquent. 

II. Technique of the Style. — A. Words, — The qualities of 
Ruskin's vocabulary, as regards individual words, are of no great 
importance here ; for the main excellence of his style lies in the skill 
with which he combines his words and phrases into sentences. As 
an introduction to the sentences, however, a few characteristics of b* 
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diction may be noted, (i) The vocabulary is large, and is composed 
of simple, rather homely words, mostly of Saxon origin. (2) Many 
of these words are such as we associate with Biblical phraseology, 
as " hallowed " (155, 6), " troubled only of angels " (156, 28) ; some 
are names which suggest the Bible, as *Uhe porch of Bethesda** 
(156, 29), " Hill of Mars" (168, 14) ; and it will be noted not only 
that several quoted phrases {e.g. 155, 4, 166, 5), but that several 
phrases not in quotation, as *Uhat the life was more than the meat, 
and the body than raiment" (165, 30), "the life that now is" 
(171, 21), and "that which is to come" (23), are from the same 
source. (3) Adjectives are rather numerous, especially toward the 
end of the selection, and generally in the more picturesque and the 
more eloquent parts. These adjectives (and the nouns, also), it is 
important to note, are (a) sometimes compounds of Ruskin*s devis- 
ing, as "fain-hidden" and "full-confessed" (155, 8), "dead-fallen" 
(164, 14), and are (b) often used in somewhat unusual senses, as 
"distinct connection" (163, 2), "astonished condition" (164, 15), 
"last depravity" (167, 13), and the liice. (4) Lastly, there is 
much alliteration, as in "coorixtf in mbxtanre not in npherx" 
(162, II), and other such combinations. 

B. Sentences, — Ruskin's style is commonly called a balanced 
style, and this characterization is in the main true of it. The bal- 
ance is one of form and symmetry, however, rather than of sub- 
stance; there are few real antitheses, such as we have seen in 
Macaulay ; it is rather the matching of one clause by another of 
equivalent rhythmical value. One of the most obvious examples is 
166, 12, a sentence of two members, in which the words of the first 
are exactly parallel and equivalent to those of the second, with the 
omisBion of the connectives " And as." Another begins with line 
21 of the same page, where the symmetry is not quite so exact. 
The sentence may be expressed thus : 

We usually believe | in immortality, 

so far as to avoid preparation | for death ; 

and I in mortality, 
so far as to avoid preparation | for anything | after death. 

"And" is, of course, the pivot, so to speak, and "We usually be- 
lieve " is made equivalent to " after death " ; otherwise the symmetry 
is exact enough. The senleuce contains an illustration which ac- 
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counts in part for Ruskin's unusual use of words : for the sake of 
the balance he uses " mortality " in the Shaksperian and now uncom- 
mon sense of human life. Another case in which the symmetry is 
one of rhythm rather than of form is to be seen in the triplicate sen- 
tence of the same page (17), thus : 

Men must | either hereafter live, 
or hereafter die ; 
fate may be bravely met, 

and conduct wisely ordered, | on either expectation ; 
but never in hesitadon | between ungrasped hope 

and unconironted fear. 

This quality of symmetry comes, in all probability, from Ruskin's 
early and diligent reading of the Bible.^ The same sort of balance 
may be seen in such passages as the following : 

He that dwelleth in the secret place | of the Most High 

shall abide under the shadow | of the Almighty. — Psalm xci. i. 

Or again : 

Or ever the silver cord be loosed, | or the golden bowl be broken, 

or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, | or the wheel broken at the cistern. 

Then shall the dust return to the earth | as it was : 

and the spirit shall return unto God | who gave it. — Eccleslastes^ jdi. 6, 7. 

This balance is often carried out in the clauses ; not only is clause 
balanced with clause but phrase with phrase and word with word. 
This may be seen in the sentences quoted above, but the following 
(155, 2) is a better example : 

No cleaner or diviner waters ever sang | with constant lips of the hand which 

" giveth rain from heaven " ; 
no pastures ever lightened in spring-time | with more passionate blossoming ; 
no sweeter homes ever hallowed the heart of the passer-by | with their 

pride of peaceful gladness, — 
fain-hidden — yet full-confessed. 

The same effects on a larger scale are to be observed in the three 
sentences of 164, 8-28, and in the long sentence 168, 16. 

We shall get a better notion of the symmetry of the style if we 
examine the grouping found in any characteristic sentence. Thus, 

1 QC W. G. Collingwood : The Life and Work of John Ruskin. London 
(Methuen), 1893. Vol. I. pp. 16, 22. 
T 



ici nkc ihc hst quotation, if we inrticate ihe words which naturally 
fill logellier in groups when (he passage is read, we shall find that 
the pusage. uitli some leamngement. looks as follows : 
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jce/ze : «or is a«y blajphe///y or i;//piety, a//y fra«tic ^ayi«^, or god- 
lejj thought, ///ore appalli//^ to ///e, wsing the bejt power of judg- 
m^nX. I have to differ// its jeiue a//d jcope, tha// the i//Jole«t defili«^ 
of thoje springs by the hu///a« herdj that dri//k of the///." Another 
good example is 165, 4-10, in which the fv and pb sounds predomi- 
nate, the fv at the beginning, and the pb towards the end. It is 
probable that to these sounds the passage — and such others as 
167, 1-16 and 168, 5-1 1 — owes much of its beauty; for these 
sounds are among the most musical of the consonants. Of allit- 
eration, balanced in the different members of a sentence, 155, 2, 
twice cited above, is a good instance. 

It is interesting to note that Ruskin sometimes seems to go out 
of his way to obtain his alliterative sounds. As, for the sake of 
symmetry, we found " mortality " (166, 23) in an unusual sense, so 
we find " cast " (156, 4) and " dig " (8) where a writer less sensi- 
tive to sound would have used " threw " and " bury " ; and so, too, 
"Carshalton" (155, 23) instead of " Addington" or " Beddington." 
The same may possibly be true of "that" (155, 21) and "which" 
(25), though one should hardly pronounce very subtly upon the 
matter. 

The cadence, that is, the fall in sound of the clause or the sen- 
tence, is so noticeable a quality in Ruskin's style that it need be 
hardly more than referred to. Roughly speaking, one could say 
that the closing words of a sentence are prolonged a trifle to make 
the sentence fall away gradually and without abruptness. Thus, in 
the thrice-quoted sentence (155, 2), one function of the words 
" fein-hidden — yet full-confessed" is to avoid an abrupt ending. 
Such is the function of the words " and streams " in the final phrase 
" with all their pools and streams " (155, 2) of the preceding sen- 
tence; and other good instances are "from the porch of Bethesda" 
(156, 28), and "those wells of English waters " (157, 2). 

m. Summary and Suggestions. — The qualities of Ruskin's 
style, of which the main lines have been indicated, require a 
more exhaustive examination on the part of the student, in 
order that they may be verified, that new facts may be brought 
to light, and especially that some notion may be obtained of the 
use which Ruskin makes of these qualities. On the last of these 
points several questions may be asked : 
• "li Do you notice a wide range of sentence forms? Should you 



My that Riukin frequently uses xcveial seotences, together or apart, 
ill wlikli thir scheme of symmi-trv is precisely or nearly the same? 

2. Uo cerlain parts of the selection appear to you to contain 
more allitcnilion th.in [he others, to be more evenly balanced, or to 
hai-e miiie rtonlng tailences? Should you say, for instance, that in 
I. ami U- ihcfe is much balance and alliteration; tliat in IlI.-IX. 
there i* comparatiiely little; Ih.it in X, -XV. there is again a great 
deal: .inil ihjt In XVI. Ihe harmony becomes wild and dissolute? 
If 50. should you say that there are corresponding changes in the 
subjcc! -matter? 

J. In detail, can you trace any fine shading between the idea and 
the stUe? Do you feel, for example, an appropriate ditference in 
rh\tlim in I'.issing say from sentence j to sentence 3 (155, 8) of I.? 

4, l>»«s Kuskifl ti.«ually vrork up a sentence to a clima.i of sound 
ami 'ien'C (ii *uch a way that though tlie structure be actually loose, 
the erftfci. c.veept for the cadence, is a constantly heightening one? 

VII WHAT IS A mnVERSITY? 

I Purpose ot the Style, —la tlie S:i^ .fui Progress of Universi- 

. '. . ■ . ' -.■-ir- as the advocate for a cause which to most 

.■: kfepins wish modern notions — the founding 

::.^n \!<\ the .incient clj-<sical and early Christian 

- iilca tk-ar. but also 10 impress its virtue upon 
; 10 do this iti such a may that he may captiralc 
. .iru aware. On the first reading of the present 
. ■ 1 ''.-1 '■ ''AMy liiut* liiile that <:eeins peculiar and striking; 

till- -\ilo ,1 ■;'!■. ir* uli.'iU ii-iiural ami e-isy, ,ind it is only on analrsis 
that the *u'.i;U-iy atid dexterity of Newman's handling become ap- 
parent. The *k:ll "itli "vliiiS NewEnan conceals his art makes the 
stile. in spite of Ihe unni.'dem cost ci the idea, a thing of power 
and beauty. To use a s-ingle si crii. Ml". Morley's, the style may best 
be diaiatctcmed as '• winning." ' 

. Twfciiiqiie of the Style. — -^- /f'-*-./.-.— The chief facts which 
1 be pointed out with regard to Newman's vocabulary are 

F.-t I ccwJ i«i.-^r! of Nevrtiiini meihijd and style 
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three: (i) the range and variety of the words, seen best in such 
passages as 177, 10-24, ^^) ^23, and 185 ; (2) the aptness, as well 
as the accuracy, of the diction, which convinces a reader that New- 
man has chosen the word best suited to his meaning ; and (3) per- 
haps more important, a slightly Latin turn to the words throughout 
the chapter. This last characteristic does not mean that Newman 
uses a very large percentage of foreign words, but that many of his 
important words, the words which stand for the main ideas, express 
ideas of Latin origin, and in Newman^s use of them not usual to our 
way of thinking. This characteristic is seen not only in such Latin 
phrases as ^^Studium Generate^'' (172, 4) and ^^litera scripta'^'' 
(173, 21), but also in such phrases as "an authority of appeal" 
(175, 16), " we must repair to the fountain, and drink there " (176, 
22 ), and in the kind of illustration which Newman uses, that from the 
Sibyl (174, 4) and that from the history of the eariy Church (183). 

B. Sentences. — Among the characteristics of Newman's sentences 
the most notable is the frequent balance. This is not so much a 
pairing of clause with clause, as with Ruskin, though examples of 
this sort are not uncommon {e.g. 176, 12), as in the adding of clause 
to clause and the piling up of a series of like constructions. A good 
example is 180, 8, referred to above : the subject of the sentence is 
prolonged for twelve lines by the accumulation of phrases and words 
and is broken by semicolons into four large groups, each with its 
own subdivisions. Another example on a smaller scale is 185, 25, 
and throughout the essay there are many such. This is a trait 
which we have not seen in any of the foregoing selections ; it is a 
trait, moreover, which suggests Cicero more than any modern writer. 
(Cf. Rhetoric^ p. 122.) 

A few effects which distinguish this form of sentence may be 
noted, (i) There is a rapidity of movement coming from this bal- 
ance and the frequent omission of connectives {e.g. 183, 4, 5, 6) . 
(2) The close of the sentence is generally prolonged to produce 
a cadence {passim). (3) Each sentence usually moves towards 
a climax of idea {e.g. 172, 5, 174, 15). It should be further noted 
that this climax, as well as the speed of the sentences, comes from 
the accretions of words and phrases {eg. 177, 10), which move 
towards a cumulation of idea ; so that, though many of the sentences 
are technically loose in structure, the effect of the style is distinctly, 
though not monotonously, periodic. The same effect of climax is 
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of course True of ihe structure of tlie entire chapter, throughout 
which ihc idea gains in lucidity, richness, and enthusiasm of presen- 
tation, iust as the style gains vigour and rapidity of eitpression. 

In Newman's handling of sentences there are one or two things 
to be obsen ed — the variety in which Ihese few essential character- 
istics are to be found, and the dispersion of effects throughout the 
chapter. That is 10 say, the naturalness and ease of Newman's 
slvle comes from Ihe fact that no one trait, unless it be a natural 
climax and the pi!ing-up of phrases, is prominent above ail others. 
One cjnnol say. as with .Arnold, for example, (hat any single quality 
is in excess. Let us lake as a single instance of what is meant 
perhaps llie mo.'t oratorical passage in the chapter, the passage in 
nhich. at leasl. the same forms recur most frequently — paragraph XI. 
In this [uragraph the sentences are shorter than those of any other 
p,iragTaph ct the chajiier, except ihe very short .XII., which is really 
a conliauJiion and a summing up of XI. Their average length is 
less than iViCntv-sevcn words (26.87 ' - ■"> ""^ of the preceding ten 
paragraphs has an average sentence of less than thirty words. The 
movement is more rapid than that of any of the preceding para- 
graphs : .tnd this rapidity comes about from the similarity in the 
siruciiire of the sentences : the majority begin with ■■ It is." and the 
b.il.ince of clauses. esi>ecially tn«ard the end, is striking. This 
simihrily does not, however, render the pa-isage monotonous, for 
Newm.in. by the restatement of his m.iin thesis in 184, 27, and bv 
-T good deal of un symmetrical looseness of sentence structure, — 
the maiorily ol the sentences sxc. in fact, technically loose, — has 
broken ihe formul.i withdut breaking the swing of his sentences. 
Indeed, the only principle that is used without stint is climax : the 
l.iiigii.igc is more tig-iraiive lo^'ard t!ie end than at the beginning, 
and in the last sentence Newman cleverly owns himself unable to 
rise lo the expression of his idea; the sentences become a trifle 
more raiiid in movement. ,iiid the beat grows more regular; and, to 
complete ihe elTecl, each sentence works up to Its main idea, now 
expressed in a loose clavise. now in periodic form. In other para- 
graphs the variely of use and the dispersion of effects is even more 
characteristic. 

ni. Sonuuary and Suggestions. — The foregoing analysis has 

■ been purposely general. It has attempted merely to indicate the 

Cewman's style, and to show how these are obtained. 
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These results should be verified by the student. In the present 
essay Newman's style is perhaps easier of analysis than elsewhere. 
It has less rhetorical parade than that of The Idea of a University ^ 
and is less artfully simple and insinuating than that of the Apologia 
pro Vita Sna^ to both of which a student should turn. 

It is interesting to note that Newman never wrote rapidly and 
readily. He always took great pains with his style, often revising 
chapters " over and over again," and this practice he was obliged to 
keep up till late in life.^ 

GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF STYLE. 

Since style is a more various thing than structure, to formulate a 
series of questions covering the possible range of expression is 
a practically impossible task. A few suggestions of a general sort 
may, however, be offered to aid the student toward getting a better 
hold of any given bit of style, and applying its lessons to his own 
work. A student should, then, (i) master the structure of an essay 
to see what the purpose of the author is ; (2) he should note the 
general impression that the style makes on him, and should make 
this impression more definite by comparison with other pieces of 
writing ; (3) he should then attempt to analyze the causes of this 
impression by considering {a) the words and {b) the sentences; 
(4) he may then verify his analysis by various tests, such as the 
change here and there of a word or a sentence, and, in some cases, 
by mechanical tests ; and, lastly, (5) he should attempt to see how 
the style is fitted to the purpose of the author, and, as a larger prob- 
lem, in what respects it is expressive of the author's personality. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF STYLE. 

The best books dealing with style are the following. The refer- 
ences are in all cases made to the editions used. 
From the point of view of Rhetoric : 

Genung, J, F., The Practical Elements of Rhetoric. Boston (Ginn), 
1894. pp. 11-192. 

1 Letters and Correspondence of John Henry Newman. Edited by Anne 
Mozley. London (Longmans), 1891. Vol. II. p. 476. The letter is dated 
April 13, 1869, Newman's sixty-ninth year. 
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wax. A. S.. Tlu F-rundMiMU of Rkttari,;. New Yoiit (_Hajper's), 

'S*= pp =7-3°=- 
HiU. i. S,. Jir Prtu^ipUs of Rk^aric (rei-ised edition) . New York 

l,Har;«'''=l- 1S9;, pp. I-230. 
McKlrov.J. G, a.. The StruJitrt pf EngUik Prose. New Votk. 

lArmsiriing I. 1S90. pp. 50-380. 
Weadell. Burnt, EH-;:hik Compositton. New York (Scribner's). 

1S95 pp. i-Iij and 193-307- 
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^ornl «'ji - Koj .1 detailed table of references to the %-arious ele- 
mffni* I'l >H Ic a> iicaicd in these books, see Rhtioric, pp. vii., vlii. 

Bi'.-k^ .ieilmg H ith the analysis of style are the foUowing: 
lluiii>, WilIiiiB, Mtinitiil if Englitk Prose Uleratare. Edinburgh 

SheinuD. L. A,, .-tn^ilvlui -if Litrrature. Boston (Ginn). 1894. 

Thr f..!li>«ini: cssj>.N on style should be died; 
Colfiidsc S. T., Su'.f. C.'mfiUtt liWki. New York (Harper's). 

iS;i, \\A. IV., pp. 33--343. 
Ur ^uini-ry, Thi>ma$. -V/i.V, Works. Edinburgh (Black). 1890, 

\-A K . w- i_J4-;4;. 
falPt, Waller, .^Vi.V. iii Apprtiiatioiss. London (Macmillan), 1890. 

|rp, I yh. 
Hi'iiton, William, f'lf /.i>^-!\ of SlyU. London {LongmansJ, 1IS74. 

iSiii;-.'-!;.'!.-. Liiit lUiikult.) 
Suiutsbury, George, fOi^lnh I'rose Sly/,: In .MisaUaiieous Essays. 

Nuw York (SurilJiicr's), 1893. pp. 1-41. 
SpcMcr, Herbert, The l'hihm>pky of Style. New York (Appleton), 

187-J. 
Stevenson, R. L., On Style in Utercitiire. Contemporary Review. 

Vol. 47. !>■ ;4«- 
Syraonds, J. A., A'n/.'.t "« Style, in K^says Spendalive and Siig- 
gestive. Loniinn (Cliapmanand Hall), 1890. Vol. I., p. 2s6ff, 

Vol. IL, pp. 1-30. 
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"This work gives the student the very gist and germ of the art of 
composition." — Public Opinion. 

"G. R. Carpenter, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition 
in Columbia College, has prepared a work under the title of * Exercises 
in Rhetoric and English Composition,' in which not so much the science 
of Rhetoric is mapped out and defined as the practical workings of the 
art are furnished to the student with just enough of the principles to 
guide him aright. The author gives an abundance of exercises for the 
student to study and analyze, and this is the very best kind of help. The 
scheme of the subject-matter is somewhat unique and novel, but it is 
comprehensive and lucid. . . *. A very serviceable and suggestive book 
to read and consult." — Education, 

" The text represents the substance of teaching which a freshman may 
fairly be expected to compass, and it is set forth with a clearness and 
directness and brevity so admirable as to make the volume seem almost 
the realization of that impossible short method of learning to write which 
has often been sought for, but never with a nearer approach to being 
found. . . . We do not hesitate to give unreserved commendation to 
this little book."— The Nation. 

" Seldom has so much good common sense been put within so brief 
a space." — The Boston Herald. 
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